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Afghan Peace Effort Hits 
A Snag at a Crucial Point 

Rapid Gains by Taleban Fighting Force 
May Make UN Envoy’s Plan Irrelevant 


By John F. Burns 

iVfH Karl Times Service 


KABUL — After years of frustration, a 
United Nations effort to bring peace to 
Afghanistan has reached a critical point as 
an envoy has begun a round of shuitle 
diplomacy aimed at bringing the main 
waning groups into a new coalition gov- 
ernment. 

The UN representative, Mahmoud Mes- 
tiri, had hoped that a new multiparty gov- 
erning council would talc* power in Kabul, 
the capital, on Monday. But as he opened 
the talks, Mr. Mesriri said that deadline 
would not be met. 

The peace effort seemed to have snagged 
on the very thing that had brought rapid 
momentum to Mr. Mesliri's efforts in re- 
cent weeks: the sudden military successes 
of a new Afghan fighting force known as 
Taleban. In four months, it has taken con- 
trol of nearly half the country in an offen- 
sive that began in Kandahar, Afghani- 
stan's second-largest city. 

[It now appears that the transition is 
clays away, if not longer, as Afghan fac- 
tions jockey to improve their political 
lions. The Associated Press reported 


day from Kabul. 
[Presi< 


_ ideal Burhanuddin Rabbani has 
agreed to step down, but he indicated 
Sunday that he first wants the Taleban to 
join the commission. The Taleban general- 
ly support the UN peaceplan, but so far 
nave refused to sign up. They seek a strict 
Islamic government and say they will not 
join any council unless it is made up of 
“good Muslims.” 

[In Islamabad, Pakistan, meanwhile, a 
fundamentalist mujahidin leader withdrew 
his nominee from the proposed council 
Sunday, accusing Mr. Mestiri trying to 
impose an un-Islamic government, Agence 
France-Presse reported. Mowlavi Yunus 
Khalis of the Islamic Party faction an- 
nounced his support for Taleban, hut 
asked them “not to deviate” from their 
jiroclaimcd goal of enforcing strict Islamic 

The Taleban sprang up when students at 
Muslim religious schools banded together 
last fall to rid the country of armed fac- 
tions that had divided the country into 
. fiefs and preyed on;ordmaiyAfghsns. 

Last week,Taleban units pushed almost 
to the gates of Kabul, then halted, appar- 
f ently to review tactics for dealing with the 


AGENDA 


Portugal Parly 
Picks New Head 

LISBON (AP) — The governing 
Social Democratic Party on Sunday 
elected Defense Minister Fernando 
Nogucira to succeed Prime Minister 
Anibal Cavaco Silva as party leader. 

Mr, Cavaco Silva is to step down 
when general elections are held later 
this year, and the Mr. Nogueira will be 
his party's candidate for prime minis- 
ter. 

Mr. Nogueira, 42, won the party 
leadership with a 66-vote advantage 
over Foreign Minister Jos6 Manuel 
DurSo Barroso, with 1,000 delegates 
voting, the news agency Lusa report- 
ed. 

Israeli-Arab Exercise 

JERUSALEM (Reuters) — Israel is 
to join at least eight Arab countries m 
a Canadian-sponsored naval exercise 
in the Mediterranean next month, Is- 
raeli Defense Ministry officials said 
on Sunday. 

The exercise off the Tunisian coast 
will be the first of its kind involving 
Israel and Arab states. 
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government of President Rabbani. After 
arriving here on Friday, Mr. Mestiri ac- 
knowledged that the Taleban offensive 
had changed the political landscape in a 
way that could alter or even doom his 
plans, although peace efforts are closer to 
success than at any time since they began 
more than a decade ago. 

“When I took this job, everybody said it 
was mission impossible, but I said. I will 
try,” said Mr. Mestiri, a former foreign 
minister of Tunisia. “Now. I think we 
made some progress. We are heading in the 
right direction. But how long it will take, 
God alone knows.” 

In earlier talks with Mr. Mestiri, Mr. 
Rabbani agreed to cede power to a new 
transitional governing council made up of 
representatives of the mujahidin, Muslim 
resistance groups that formed to battle 
Soviet forces that occupied Afghanistan in 
1979. 

The Soviet forces withdrew in 1989, and 
the mujahidin fell into civil war among 
themselves three years later when the Sovi- 
et-installed Communist government in 
Kabul collapsed. 

Along with those eight groups from the 
anti-Soviet resistance, the new council pro- 
posed by the United Nations would in- 
clude five regional groups that have estab- 
lished power in key provincial cities. 

With each of these groups taking one 
seal on the council, for a total of 13, Mr. 
Mestiri proposed adding an almost equal 
number of “prominent personalities,” in- 
dividuals who have played no part in the 
lighting that ravaged the country for the 
last 16 years. 

The UN plan made little headway until 
last month, when the swift successes of the 
Taleban, pressing toward Kabul from 
Kandahar, persuaded several warring fac- 
tions to bury their differences and accept 
theproposal 

Tne problem now is that the Taleban 
advance may have made the new council 
irrelevant Tne UN plan makes no provi- 
sion for the Taleban, and the Taleban 
appear reluctant tojoin the council or even 
to be linked to il 

A key factor in the Taleban’s successes 
has beat the movement's rejection of all 
the framer resistance groups. 

For its part, the Rabbani government 
has been relieved of its most pressing prob- 
lem by the Tedeban rout last week of Gul- 
buddm Hefcmatyar, one of the most ruth- 
less of the framer resistance leaders. 



PROGRESS IN CHINA — Lee Sands, a U.S. trade representative, leaving a briefii 
aimed at averting sanctions against Otina. He said progress was made, but more talks ] 
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Bonn’s Free Democrats Score — at Last 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

FRANKFURT — Germany's Free 
Democrats returned to the Hesse state 
assembly in elections on Sunday after nine 
successive defeats in regional voting, ac- 
cording to computer projections. 

The result was an important reprieve for 
Foreign Minister Klaus Kinkel who has 
seen the party lose every state vote since he 
took over as Free Democrats leader in 
1993. 

"The FDF is- back, the ;rend has been 
broken," said Guido Westerwelle, who was 
brought in as general secretary of the na- 
tional Free Democrats after the party 


squeaked back into Parliament in the gen- 
eral election. 

The incumbent “red-green” state coali- 
tion of Social Democrats and environmen- 
talists was re-elected, with the Social Dem- 
ocrats getting about 38 percent and the 
Greens almost 12 percent, according to the 
projections for ARD and ZDF television. 

ARD estimated Free Democrat support 
at 7.6 percent while ZDF put it at 6.7 
percent, above the S percent minimum 
vote-needed to win seats in the state legis- 
lature in Wiesbaden. 

Mr. Kinkel's party faces another hurdle 
in May when voters go to the polls in 


Germany’s largest and smallest states. 
North Rhine- Westphalia and Bremen. 

“It’s not a great result, but in view of the 
setbacks in the past it is impressive.” said 
Ignatz Bubis, a Frankfurt Free Democrat 
leader who is also head of Germany’s Jew- 
ish community. 

The Social Democrats, led by Premier 
Hans Eichd, scored 385 percent in the 
ARD projection, and 393 according to 
ZDF. 

Voter turnout, anrid the winds and rain 
fashing the state all day, was only around 

See HESSE, Page 8 


Global Alliances Offer Air Travelers One-Stop Ease 


By Michael Richardson 

International Herald Tribute 

BANGKOK — Alliances between Asia- 
Pacific airlines and their forma rivals 
from Europe and the United States are 
laying the basis for powerful global travel 
networks offering passengers greater con- 
venience and forcing greater consolidation 
in air travel 

In the most recent of such accords, three 
companies — Thai Airways International 
Ltd, Thailand’s national airline; Lufth- 
ansa AG, the German flag-carrier, and 
UAL Corp., parent of United Airlines — 


are working out details of an agreement 
that officials said will enable passengers 
eventually to fly to over 500 destinations 
worldwide as if they were an a single 
airline. 

The Thai Airways president, Thamnoon 
Wanglee, said the alliance agreement 
joined “three networks which together cir- 
cle the globe.” 

Although Thai Airways had previously 
announced separate commercial agree- 
ments in general terms with United and 
Lufthansa, officials of the three airlines 
recently spelled out specific steps that will 
be taken by all three. 


Starting next month, passengers will be 
able to earn mileage points and redeem 
travel awards on the frequent flyer pro- 
grams of any of the three partner earners. 

Later in the year. Lufthansa and Thai 
Airways will start coordinating schedules, 
sharing lounges and airport facilities, feed- 
ing passengers from their long-distance 
services into each other’s domestic and 
regional flights, and operating aircraft 
with joint flight designators — a practice 
known as code-sharing. 

Lufthansa and United already have a 
trans-Atlantic alliance in operation that 
offers passengers about 100 joint services 


daily to 55 destinations in the United 
States and Europe. 

Once the U.S. and Thai governments 
make final their new bilateral air services 
agreement, probably later this year. Unit- 
ed and Thai Airways can begin joint trans- 
pacific flights and schedule coordination, 
officials said. 

“Customers nowadays are demanding 
access to a global system, not single airline 
networks,” said Hendrik B. van Opstal, 
general manager of United Airlines in Sin- 

global alliances, reinforced by 

See AIRLINES, Page 8 


Kohl Appeals 
For Harmony 
As IG Metall 
Plans Strike 

A Walkout Could Derail 
Germany's Recovery, 
Chancellor Cautions 


By Brandon Mitchener 

International Herald Tribune 

FRANKFURT — Warning that low- 
wage competition was only “a bike ride 
away” in the Czech Republic, Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl appealed Sunday to German 
labor unions and employers to avoid a 
bitter conflict. 

Mr. Kohl's comments came on the eve 
of the first strike vote in 10 years by IG 
Metall, the powerful German metalwork- 
ers’ union. He appealed for the two sides lo 
resolve their differences for the sake of 
German competitiveness and social har- 
mony. 

The chancellor warned that Germans 
had to work harder than ever to maintain 
prosperity, especially since wages in neigh- 
boring countries like the Czech Republic 
were one-tenth of German levels. 

“Psychologically, we have to get up a 
minute earlier than the others," Mr. Kohl 
told an audience of bankers in Frankfurt 
even as IG Metall the nation's largest 
labor union, was preparing to strike for 
higher wages in addition to a shorter work- 
ing week. 

A strike vote was set to begin Monday 
and Tuesday in the state of Bavaria, which 
has not experienced a metalworkers strike 
in 40 years. The last nationwide metal- 
workers strike, in 1984, lasted several 
weeks and brought much of West German 
manufacturing to a standstill. 

Klaus Zwickel chairman of IG Metall. 
told the weekly Bild am Sonniag newspa- 
per that the union was prepared to sinki 
“as long as it takes employers to grasp that 
they have to pay higher wages and leave 
other contracts untouched." The union has 
demanded a 6 percent rise in wages for 
1995. 

Employers, government officials and 
economists, however, warned that a full- 
scale strike could backfire. “This conflict 
has the potential to destroy more jobs than 
all the other labor conflicts before it," 
Hans-Joachim GottschoJ. president of the 
Gesamtmetall employers federation, told 
the weekly Wd 

Labor Minis 
that a strike could stunt Germany’s eco- 
nomic recovery. “The tender spring shoots 
in the economy cannot withstand the hoar- 
frost of a strike," he told Bild am Sonntag. 
“It would put us bade months.'’ 

Some economists said that even if a 
wage rise were moderate, the Bundesbank. 
Germany's central bank, could respond 
with higher interest rates. 

“Even without a pay increase in 1995, 
wage costs would be set to rise by 1.5 
percent on the year” as a result of the 
introduction of a 35-hour workweek begin- 
ning in October, economists at the invest- 
ment firm of Goldman, Sachs wrote in a 
recent report. 

“An additional ‘reasonable* wage in- 
crease of 3.0 percent would leave the em- 
ployers with an increase in total wage costs 

See GERMANY, Page 8 


ter Norbert Blum warned 


U.S. Military in Europe: Top Combat Force Hunts New Role 


By Rick Atkinson 

Washington Past Service 


SCHWEINFURT, Germany — As the U.S. mili- 
tary in Europe nears the end of its most radical 
restructuring m a generation, the force that remains to 
safeguard American interests bears Uttle resemblance 
to the one that occupied the Continent for nearly a 
half-century. 

The sharp reduction of troops, from 336,000 when 
the Berlin wall feQ in November 1989 to an anticipat- 
ed 100,000 by this autumn, involves dramatic changes 
in the way soldiers in Europe live and how they 
prepare to fight, bow they think about war and how 
they think about peace. 


Once large and entrenched, the force is now small 
and mobile. 

Once preoccupied with defense; the force now 
trains to attack as well as to defend. 

Once prepared to fight World War III the force 
now faces missions ranging from major land wars to 
peacekeeping and humanitarian assistance. 

Once certain who its enemy would be, the force now 
is certain of nothing. 

Commanders watch the evolution of the U.S.-Euro- 
pean security relationship with wary interest, and, 
often, ill-concealed skepticism. Many privately re- 
main unpersuaded of the wisdom in a. NATO expan- 
sion that extends the American nuclear umbrella to, 
say, Hungary and Slovakia; they wonder what Poland 


or the Czech Republic could contribute to American 
security in exchange for the warrant of American lives. 

And they hope that political leaders and the public 
at home fully grasp the implications of transforming 
the world's most proficient combat force into a go- 
anywhere, do-anything expeditionary legion. 

“If we’re going to use the military in ways other 
than in an old-fashioned fining up of two armies to 
bait the living daylights out of each other, it’s very 
important that the political side of the house describe 
what they want the military to do,” said General 
David Ml Maddox, now retired, in an interview in 
December, shortly before his departure as commander 
of the U.S. Army in Europe. 

The speed and extent of the drawdown in Europe 


has been breathtaking. It is here, particularly in Ger- 
many, that the shrinking of the U.S. armed forces 
permitted by the end of the Cold War has hit most 
heavily. 

The U.S. Air Force in Europe has been reduced to 
six major bases, compared to 16 in 1990. From 636 
aircraft and almost nine fighter wings, the air force is 
down to 214 planes and two wings. The number of 
active-duty air force personnel has dropped from 
71,000 to fewer than 31,000. 

For the army, which has long been the dominant 
service on the Continent in terms of size and geo- 
graphic sprawl the contraction is even more dramatic. 
While the army as a whole is slimming down from 

See TROOPS, Page 8 


French Trujflers Sniff Out Asian Fraud 


By William Drozdiak 

Washington Past Service 


PARIS — Ever since classical times, gourmets have extolled 
the flagrant virtues of the truffle. Known as the “black 
diamond” because of its rarity and value, it is especially 
revered in France, where culture is defined by the taste bud as 
much as by the eye or the mind. 

But as truffle fans are discovering, there is nothing sacred in 
the modem marketplace. While Americans complain of Chi- 
na’s piracy in the electronics trade, the French are crying foul 
because an invasion of Chinese truffles that has enabled 
unscrupulous dealers to perpetrate fraud against one of the 
greatest national culinary delights. 

For centuries, French truffle hunters have engaged in a 
annual ritual from December to March, taking pigs and 
trained dogs on hikes through the Dordogne and Pengord to 
unearth the hard, black fungus that proliferates near the roots 
of oak trees. Other foragers look for swarms of yellow flies that 
often can be found dancing in the air over a truffle trove at 

sunseL 

The Asian intruder bears an almost perfect resemblance to 
the tuber melanosporum of France. Any superficial disparities 
can only be detected when the spores of the truffle are 
examined under a microscope. ‘ 

But taste is another matter. Unlike the nch pungency of the 


French version that imparts a lively savor to almost any dish, 
the Chinese truffle, or tuber htmalayensis, has little appreciable 
flavor when fresh — and con even turn unpleasant after a few 
days. 

“If it is not consumed quickly, it becomes nasty and sulfu- 
rous, much like an unwanted guest," said Louis Riousset, a 
fungologist and renowned truffle connoisseur from Maillane, 
near SL Rfemy-de- Provence. 

Cheaters, by dousing' the Chinese product with truffle- 
scented oil or bunching them in a box that includes a few 
fragant chunks of the French variety, have been able to get 
away with huge fraud, especially when the truffles are marked 
up for re-export to such lucrative markets as the United States. 
Tne potential for profit is considerable. While French truffles 
sell for about $600 a kilogram (S270 a pound), the Chinese 
cousin goes for almost SI 10 a kilogram. 

The vanishing quantities of the French variety have only 
enhanced the value of the truffle trade. French output has 
dropped from 800 tons a year at the end of the last century to 
less than 20 tons today. 

"The harvest or the whole country can now be put into one 
truck," said Pierre-Jean Pebeyne, heir to one of Frances 
greatest truffle dynasties. , .. _ 

Meanwhile, the Chinese have rapidly filled the void. The 
French federation of truffle producers estimates that since the 


See TRUFFLES, Page 8 
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A Watershed Battle/ 1 wo Jima Remembered 


For the Few Survivors , Horror Outweighs Glory 


Russians Call Off 

Truce in Chechnya * 


By Ken Ringle 

Washington Pont Service 


W ASHINGTON — II was. first- 
and foremost, a forbidding, oth- 
erworldly place to fight: 8 square 
miles (20.6 square kilometers) of 
lava, ash and cinders belched up by the still- 
roiling volcanic violence of the west Pacific 
Ocean floor. It exuded, one correspondent 
wrote, “a sullen sense of evil.’' 

It was honeycombed with caves and tun- 
nels, walled by scarred stone cliffs and 
slashed by boulder-strewn ravines. The ene- 
my was usually invisible underground. 

Wrapped in the rain and fog that marked 
some of the invasion’s earliest days, the island 
steamed eerily in places, and if the nights 
were chilly above ground, digging in could 
yield a nightmare oven of a foxhole that stank 
of sulfur and sweat even without the scent of 
fear. 

Every battleground of die Pacific war was 
its own particular hell: the rain-washed 
mountains of New Guinea; die rotting, Sty- 
gian jungle of Guadalcanal: the naked 
corpse-cluttered reef at Tarawa; the malaria- 
ridden thickets of Bataan. 

But I wo Jima, where U.S. Marines landed 
50 years ago Sunday, remains the iconic bat- 
tleground of World War II, its image burned 
on the American soul by the famous, flag- 
waving photograph and the horror in the eyes 
of the men who fought there. 

“Victory was never in doubt. Its cost was,” 
Major General Graves B. Erskine said in 
dedicating the Marine Corps Cemetery on the 
island in 1 945. “What was in doubt, in all our 
minds, was whether there would be any of us 
left ... at the end, or whether the last Marine 
would die knocking out the last Japanese gun 
and gunner.” 

Iwo Jima remains the most costly battle in 
the history of the U.S. Marine Corps (one- 
third of all Marines killed in World War II 
died there), and one of the costliest for Ameri- 


can servicemen since Gettysburg. More 
troops died assaulting it than died on the 
beaches of Normandy, and if the 6,821 total 


dead paled beside such carnage as the 60,000 
British killed in a single day on the Somme in 
World War I. Americans were nonetheless 
st unne d by the tofl- 

W ith the wounded, there were more 
than 28,000 U.S. casualties, and 
though all but about 1,000 of the 
22,000 Japanese defenders died 
in the battle, it was the first and last time 
American casualties exceeded Japanese 
deaths in the Pacific offensive. Reinforced by 
even greater casualties in the Army-dominat- 
ed battle for Okinawa the following month, 
the Iwo Jima toll would figure heavily in the 
decision to use the atomic bomb on Japan. 

“Please, for God’s sake,” one mourning 
mother protested to the White House, “stop 
sending our finest youth to be murdered on 
places like Iwo Jima." 

On Sunday. President Bill Clinton laid a 
wreath at the Iwo Jima Monument in Arling- 
ton, Virginia, in a ceremony to commemorate 
those long-ago dead. He was joined by 4,000 
people, including about 1,800 veterans from 
among the 75,000 who landed on the island in 
1945. 

T hey have been here all week attend- 
ing reunions and seminars, manori- 
al services and banquets. There is no 
getting away from what Iwo Jima 
means to them. 

It is not glory, for as they now can and will 
tell you, in some detail after half a century, 
there is precious little glory in seeing your 
best friend decapitated or disemboweled by 
an artillery shell, or witnessing floating 
corpses revolving in the propeller of a landing 
craft, or shivering aO night listening to the 
screaming of a gut-shot 19-year-old taking a 
long time to die. 

More than 2,600 men went crazy, most of 
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Moscow Blames Insurgents 
For Cease-Fire Violations 


By Margaret Shapiro 

WeshbeP on Pan Service 


MOSCOW — A cease-fire 
between Russian and Chechen 
forces ended Sunday without 
any movement toward a lasting 
peace and with the Russian mil- 
itary *•* blaming Che- 

chen attacks for the failure. 
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lar honor of Iwo Jima, and those who sur- 
vived the battle mentally intact tend to view 
their lives since with a kind erf wonder, and 
with a profound sense of obligation to those 
who died there so that they could live. 

“If anybody had told me on Iwo that I’d be 
sitting here 50 years later talking to you, Td 
have marked him down for ‘battle fatigue,’ ” 
said retired Colonel Fred Caldwell at his 
home near Mount Vernon, Virginia. As com- 
mander of Fox Company of the 26th Marines, 
“I landed on Iwo February 19 with 257 men 
and walked off March 26 with 44, even after 
getting replacements.” 

On the long panoramic photograph of his 
company, taken in Calif ornia a few months 
before the battle, he later wrote tiny “KIAs” 
and “WIAs” in ink on those killed or wound- 
ed in action on the island. Only about 30 of 
the smiling, confident young men in the pho- 
to remain unmarked 

The Marines inched their way over the 
island amid showers erf artillery and mortar 
shells, grenading machine gun nests and dy- 
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Iwo Jima veterans Joe McEulen and Tony Lava at memorial in Arlington, Virgma. 


namiting pillboxes. The Japanese would re- 
treat underground, then pop up from a tunnel 
somewhere else, or suddenly reappear behind 
American lines in a bunker long thought 
neutralized. 

T he Marines shot streams of fl amin g 
napalm into their tunnels or buried 


them alive by exploding their caves. 
Or heard them blow themselves to 


-A- Or heard them blow themselves to 
pieces with grenades for the e mp ero r rather 
than surrender. Many Marines began think- 
ing of th emsel ves as ex t erm i nators of under- 
ground vermin, divorcing themselves even 
further mentally from an enemy whose appar- 
ent hunger for death seemed not so much 
brave as inhnnum- 

“I remember we had one Japanese officer 
run out of a cave by Hims elf and charge a 
flamethrowing tank with his samurai sword.” 


Coload Caldwell said. “AD by himself. 
Against a tank. I don’t know what the beS he 
thought he was doing, but the tankjust moved 
that stream right up nis body and burned him 
to a crisp.” 

He continued: “Another time we were ad- 
vancing past this rock pile with a bole in the 
top, and we dropped a phosphorus grenade in 
the hole just to be sure. Aik! in a minute the 
rocks came all apart and oat came this Japa- 
nese soldier with a hand grenade, smoking 
from the phosphorous burns, right at us. 

“We all turned and shot him, just another 
‘dirty Jap,’ you know. Except his helmet came 
off, and there in the top inside was a picture 
of him and his family. He had six kids. There 
he was with his wife and kids, all dressed up, 
looking proud. Like one of us. I stOl remem- 
ber that” 


General Anatoli Kulikov of 
the Russian Interior Ministry 
said in a statement that he 
would not extend die week-old 
truce past its expiration of 6 
P Jd. Sunday because of repeat- 
ed Chechen attacks over the 
weekend. That is Hkdy to mean 
the end of peace talks between 
the two rides that have been 
under way the last few days. 

Sergei Filatov, chief of staff 
for President Boris N. Yeltsin, 
told the Russian news agency 
Interfax on Sunday that it was 
premature to engage in political 
negotiations with the Chechens. 

“We must first find forces 
winch could be partners in such 
talks and whom people in 
Chechnya would trust,” Mr. Fi- 
latov said. 

Mr. Yeltsin and his deputies 
have refused to have direct ne- 
gotiations with the Chechen 
leader, Dzokhar Dudayev; they 
have issued a warrant for his 
arrest instead. A senior military 
commander has suggested that 
Mr. Dudayev will be shot on 
sight if found by Russian 
troops; his whereabouts are un- 
known. 

The cease-fire began as a 
truce cm the use of heavy weap- 
ons and has been extended. Al- 
though it has not been entirely 
effective, it did lessen the inten- 
sity of fighting in Chechnya, the 
secessionist region 1,600 kilo- 
meters (1,000) miles south of 
Moscow where Russian troops 
have been battling since Dec. 
11 . 

*Tbe unite d military com- 
mand has exhausted all the 
chances it had to stop the fight- 
ing and is now obliged to take 
adequate measures,” General 
Kulikov said. “For a week we 
stood on the threshold of peace. 


sincerely believed in this cha n ce 
and did all we could to achieve 
it.” 

The statement said that re- 
bels took advantage of the 
cease-fire to attack Russian po- 
sitions in Grozny, the noW-de^ 
strayed capital of Chechnya 
that is almost conmletdy in the - 
hands of Russian forces. 

A Russian government state- 
meat said that 80 rebels had . 
been killed in the attack and 
^hat another group of rebels 
had shelled Russian posi tions 
in a southern suburb of the «ty. 

According to Interfax, Rus- 
sian troops shelled Chechen . en- ; 
camp men ts in the southwest . 
suburbs of Grozny. A ^ 

Each ride accused the other .. 
of using the truce to reinforce;; 
its positions. 

Anatoli Shabad, a liberal’ 
Russian lawmaker who just re- . . 
turned from Chechnya, said 
Sunday night on NTV that the 
cease-fire had been observed, 
for the most part, allowing the 
two sides to begin ex chang i ng * -, 
their dead, and that it should 
have been extended. Mr. Sha- . 
bad said Mr. Dudayev told him . 
tha t he was willing to postpone 
discussion of Chechnya's politi- 
cal status for the time tang, - 

Thousands of people, civil- 
ians and soldiers, have been 
killed since the war began,, and^fc 
many more have been made- 1 
homeless. The war has devastate .\ 
ed the lives and morale of JRns- ■ 
Man troops, who have been 
shown to be both inept and in- 
discriminate. They have turned 
their fire not only on rebels, but 
also on their comrades and an 
block after block of city apart- 
ment buildings. 

The military incursion has 
been condemned by many Rus- 
sians and foreign governments 
for violations erf human righ ts, 
but it was defended strongly 
last week by Mr. Yeltsin in las 
ammal state of the nation ad- 
dress to the PariiamenL Some( 
critics suggested that the Krem- 
lin arranged the cease-fire pri- 
marily so that the war would 
not be at center stage when Mr. - 
Yeltsin spoke. 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


For Millions of Africa’s Children, It’s Either Eat or Learn India’s Major-Gty Hotels Booked Up f 


By Stephen Buckley 


Washington Post Service 


JIRWANI, Kenya — For 
Joshua Musaria, a farmer in 
western Kenya, paying school 
fees for three of his four school- 
aged children is tough enough. 
Paying for the fourth would 
mean someone could not eaL 

Mr. Musaria, 28, said that he 
earned about $70 a year, and 
that school fees for his three 
girls gobbled up two-thirds of 
that So the farmer’s fourth 
daughter, an 8-year-old, must 
stay at home. 

On some days, the gjrl cannot 
bear being left behind and 
sneaks off to school with her 
three sisters. Invariably, a 
teacher discovers her and sends 
her back home. 

“Even if she cannot eat, she 
would like to go to school,'’ Mr. 
Musaria said “Even to eat now 
is very hard" 

Millions of Kenyans are 
faced with the same hard choice 
as baric education moves fur- 


Indeed poor people across 
Africa are finding education an 
improbable proposition this de- 
cade, as countries have trimmed 
school budgets in response to 
economic recessions and to for- 
eign aid donors seeking more 
fiscal responsibility from gov- 
ernments. 

Guinea, Malawi, Tanzania. 
Zambia and Senegal slashed 
education budgets by 18 per- 
cent to 25 percent in the late 
1980s. In 1993, Kenya spent 
about 17 percent of its budget 
on education, compared with 
about 25 percent during the 
1980s. 

Critics say those countries 
opted for politically safe budget 
cuts, rather than slicing into 
their militaries or other bureau- 
cracies. “They cut places like 
education because they knew 
the people wouldn’t howl about 
that,” said G. K. Hriara, an eco- 
nomics professor at the Univer- 
sity of Nairobi. 


Kenyans have paid school 
fees sinc e the nation’s indepen- 
dence 32 years ago. But within 
the last decade, the poor have 
become poorer, while school 
costs have climbed. The inabil- 
ity of the poor to afford ednea- 


The Musudzu Secondary 
School, in a village near Jir- 
wani, is typical of rural Kenya. 
Many students’ parents own 
tiny squares of land, on which 
they grow enough grain and 
green vegetables to five. If they 


raised its fees from $40 to more 
than $110. Mr. Amuhaya esti- 
mates that less than half his 


students will pay the costs by 
the time school ends in Novem- 


Coan tries across the continent have 
trimmed school budgets in response to 


economic recessions. 


tion means Kenya's 63 percent 
unemployment rate among 
males 15 to 19 wfll only in- 
crease, economists say. 

“This is a nation that wor- 
ships certificates,” said Mr. 
fltiara, referring to school di- 
plomas. “If you don't have a 
certificate, you don't have ajob. 
No job means more crime, more 
drugs, more poverty. No educa- 
tion means the poor will be 
poor forever.” 


grow tea, one of Kenya’s lead- 
ing cash crops, they can gener- 
ate some extra income, but it is 
usually minuscule. 

The headmaster, Thomas 
Amuhaya, said most of his stu- 
dents’ parents lived in grass- 
and-clay huts, rearing six to 
nine children, with at least two 
at his school. Finding school 
fees is often impossible, Mr. 
Amuhaya said. 

Since 1992, the school has 


the time school ends in Novem- 
ber. 

He said that if students could 
not pay, “we wifi ask them to 
find a donor or a sponsor, 
someone who will pay for 
them.” 

“If they can’t do that,” he 
said, “then they cannot contin- 
ue. And that is very, very pain- 
ful.” 

The cost of secondary school 
often wallops Kenyans, who on 
average make $370 annually. In 
rural Kenya, about half the 
population makes less than 
that 

The report concluded that 
many poor parents could not 
bear the costs of secondary 
school, which typically run 
5200 a year — 10 tunes the price 
of primary school. One result is 
that if parents must choose be- 


tween which children to send to 
school the report found, boys 
are often favored over girls. 

The report criticized the Ke- 
nyan government for using 
from 85 percent to 95 percent of 
its education budget for teach- 
ers’ salaries, requiring students 
to bear the costs of uniforms, 
food, field trips, textbooks and 
other supplies. 

Kenyan school officials are 
reluctant to criticize the govern- 
ment publicly. President Daniel 
arap Mofs administration has 
been accused of tunneling more 
education aid to areas that have 
supported him and the Kenyan 
African National Union, the 
ruling party. 

“Certain areas seem to get 
more equipment, more teach- 
ers, more facilities,” Mr. Dtiara 
said. “There’s fairly clear evi- 
dence that expenditures often 
depend cm whether” a region 
has been sufficiently loyal to 
the president and his party. 


NEW DELHI (Reuters) — Five months after an outbreak of 
plague frightened tourists away, foreign visitors are flooding into 
major cities in record numbers. 

But Rabindra Seth, a consultant with India’s ITC Hotels, said : 
that tourists, unlike business travelers, still were not flocking back . . 
Hotels in popular tourist roots like Agra were only 50 percent full 
Hotels in Delhi and Bombay, however, were frilly booked, com- 


pared with a usual occupancy rate of 85 to 90 percent. And rising 
numbers of Indian travelers partly offset the drop in foreign 
tourists, he said. . . 

The plague outbreak in September, which lolled 57 people, set 
off a panic that took a heavy tofl on tourism. The number erf 
foreign visitors plunged 34 percent in October compared with 
1993, and fell 17 percent more in November. But a record number 
of visitors came in December and in January. 

The Caribbean is in danger of an epidemic of dengue fever this 
spring, two international health organizations warned in Port of 
Spain, Trinidad. The region saw outbreaks of the mosquito-bome, 
energy-sapping illness last year, and this year could be worse, 
according to a statement by the Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion and the Caribbean Epidemiology Center. The reappearance 
of the Type 3 dengue virus “places the entire region of the 
Americas, including the Caribbean, at risk," it said. (AP) 

_ Venezuela’s aimed forces took over the nation’s 20 principal 
airports Sunday to replace air traffic controllers who are holding 
protests, the government said. Venezuela’s 1,334 air traffic con- 
trollers have been delaying flights as part of a three-week protest 
over salaries and out-of-date equipment. Local media reported 
long delays for some domestic and international flights. (Reuters) 


ther out of reach for the poor, 
who have long seen schooling as 
an avenue out of destitute vil- 


After Cost Overruns and Delays, Hapless Denver Airport Is on Track 
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By B. Drummond Ayres Jr. 

New York Timet Service 


DENVER — It has been hailed as a 
technological marvel and derided as a civic 
booster’s overpriced field of dreams. What- 
ever it is, the new Denver International 
Airport is finally set to begin operating Feb. 
28 — a year and a half behind schedule and 
at a cost of $4.2 billion, about 50 percent 
more than the original estimate. 

The first passenger flight. United 1062, 


will depart for Kansas City at 6 AM. to 
inaugurate the architecturally striking ter- 
minal, which juts up from an otherwise 
empty prairie 23 miles east of Denver. 

That departure will also mark the opening 
of the first major commercial airport in the 
United States since Dallas-Fort Worth 20 
years ago. 


The current mayor, Wellington Webb, will 
preside at the ceremony. 

Stapleton International Airport, the field 
that has served Denver since 1929, but 
which city officials have declared hopelessly 
outdated and congested, will cease opera- 
tion a few hours before Flight 1062 lakes 
off. 


airport’s detractors, will be sold for office 
and residential development. 

“This time we’re really going to open 


DIA,” said Stephanie Foote, chief of staff 
for Mayor Webb, alluding to four previous 
opening dates that had to be aborted be- 
cause of construction problems. 

Hie delays were forced mainly by embar- 
rassing problems with the baggage handling 
system, designed to be the most advanced in 
aviation history. 

Airport engineers say tile system now 


Among these expected to attend an open- 
ing ceremony is Transportation Secretary 
Federico F. Pefia, who as mayor of Denver a 
decade ago first proposed the new airport. 


Stapleton’s terminal, hangars and run- 
ways, only a 10-minute ride from downtown 
and easily capable of being expanded and 
modernized, in the judgment of the new 


works. But just in case, a conventional bag- 
gage system has been installed as a backup, 
at a cost of $50 million. 

The opening was originally scheduled for 
the fall of 1993. City officials had predicted 
that the airport, with five 12,000-foot 
(3,650-meter) runways and a multipeaked 
terminal that resembles the snow-capped 
Rocky Mountains on the western horizon, 
would not Only offer the easiest, safest and 
most efficient air travel anywhere but aisn 
give Denver an economic lift after years of 
recession. 
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THE AMERICAS 


Dole Returns to Court New Hampshire Voters 


POLITICAL NOTES 


•-.cast 


By Richard L. Berke 

Nnv York Timn Smite 

KEENE. New Hampshire — 
The audience that gathered in a 
library auditorium here for the 
first town meeting of Senator 
Bob Dole's presidential bid had 
barely token their coats off 
when they made it obvious that 
they would not go easy on him. 

The location had been care* 
fully chosen, one of the few 
parts of the state where Mr. 


Dole had run well in the 1988 
Republican primary, and his re- 
ception. over aQ, was warm. 
Still, the pesky questions come 
thick and fast, on abortion, le- 
galizing marijuana and school 
prayer. 

The touchiest question came 
from Norman May, 67, a re- 
tired school principal: “Are you 
worried about the age issue? I 
hate to bring it up because I 
voted for you the last time. That 
is going to be a factor and bow 


are you going to address that?'* 
The 71 -year-old majority 


responded with a 
a 92- Vi 


leader 

about a 93-year-old Senate col- 
league: “I’m not worried about 
it at all. Some people think I'm 
too young. I've been willing to 
put Strom Thurmond on the 
ticket for balance." 

The first U.S. presidential 
primary, in New Hampshire, is 
not for a year. But a state party 
dinner that serves as the prima- 
ry’s opening bell brought nine 
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Away From Politics 
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Jm Ixw-'Ajcna - Frjncc-Prr,< 

Myrtle Evers-Wiffianis meeting tile press before her election as bead of the NAACP. 


• The widow of the dvfl rights leader Medgar 

Even has won an upset one-vote victory to 
become chairman of the scandal-plagued 
NAACP, the oldest and largest advocate for 
America’s blacks. “We have much to do. We 
have to dean house. Where is my broom?” 
Myrlie Evers-WilHams, 61, told cheering sup- 
porters in Manhattan after defeating William 
Gibson for the leadership of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. (Reuters) 

• After speadhq; months insisting tint he was 

sane and staging a series of bizarre courtroom 
spectacles, Colin Ferguson has turned to the 
lawyers he once dismissed to appeal his nmr— 
dg conv ictio n in Mmcota,~New York, on the - ■ 
grounds that he was never mentally fit to 
stand trial, one of the lawyers said. His de- 
fense of himself included his claim that there 
wens 93 charges against him because the kill- 
ings occurred in 1993. (NYT) 

• Three months after taking an unexpected 
leave of absence that raised speculation about 
his health and about the rigors of his job, Neal 


L Rudensline, 60, the president of Harvard 
University, has pronounced himself “ex- 
tremely refreshed, well, vigorous, ready to 
go,” and said that he would return to work on 
Thursday. (NYT) 

• The UJS. murder rate, already described by 
some as an epidemic, wffl increase sharply and 
lead to a "blood bath" within the next decade 
as the number of teen-agers grows, a research- 
er soys. Murders by children aged 14 to 17 
have increased by 163 percent since 1983, said 
James Alan Fox, dean of the College of Crim- 
inal Justice at Northeastern University. That 
will surge even more as some 40 million 
children -reach their teens, be said. (AP) 

• An oreraheUne majority of UJS. lawyers, 
70 percent, befieve O.J. Simpson will not be 
convicted in his double murder trial, accord- 
ing to an opinion poll for The National Law 
Journal. Thirty-nine percent of the 301 attor- 
neys surveyed in the United Slates predict a 
hung jury, while 31 percent think he will be 
acquitted, for a total of 70 percent. (Reuters) 


Uruguay May Lose Good Life 

New President’s Plan Would Cut Social Benefits 


By Calvin Sims 

Ntw York Times Service 


:: 


UK 




„ MONTEVIDEO— Ui D , 

- one ot the highest standards of living in Latin 
America, buttressed by a social security system 

... that allows people to retire earlier than in many 
” other countries. 

But if the president-elect, Julio MAria San- 
guinetti, has his way, those days will soon be 
*over. 

Mr. Sanguinetti, who takes office on March 1, 
;; said in an interview that Us first priority would 
be reforming the social security system, which 

- has become a drain on the budget- 

“Our demographics are changing, people ore 
' living longer, ana we simply cannot afford to 
! frurintain the social benefits program as it now 
1 exists," he said. Mr. Sanguinetti, who was presi- 
! dent from 1985 to 1990, was returned to office in 

• a close election in November. 

“I fully raped there to be opposition to our 

• reforms, but sometimes the medicine seems 
' worse than the illness, but in the long term it 
! heals the patient,” Mr. Sanguinetti said. 

The baric problem is the high ratio of people 
! wtro depend on or work fen 1 the state. About 1.1 

• million of Uruguay’s 3.1 miflian people are regis- 
: tered workers, while 700,000 people no longer in 
; the work force receive pensions. 

> That means that Uruguay has more than one 

• retired person for every two workers, and about 
I 37 percent of the state budget goes to the social 
; security system. 

Economists and rival political parties agree 
that reform of the system, which is financed by 
payroll deductions, cannot be delayed. 

A study by the Inter-American Development 
Z Hank said that even if Uruguay’s gross domestic 
product grows at a projected 1.7 percent and 
! inflation at 10 percent for the rest of the decade, 
: failure to reform the social security system would 

; mean the deficit will reach 5 percent 

But reaching an agreement on how to reform 

- the system may be Mr. Sanguinetti's greatest 


challenge, especially since the legislature is divid- 
ed almost evenly among three parties. 

Mr. Sanguinetti said that while he would “not 
take away any benefits that people currently 
enjoy, the system will be reformed for future 
pensioners.” He plans to propose a mixed system 
of minimal coverage by the state and private 
voluntary individual savings that would reduce 
the burden on the government 

Uruguayans have grown accustomed to the 
benefits system, which allows men to retire at age 
60 and women at S3. The government provides 
disabled workers 70 percent of their salaries and 
free medical care. 

Some Uruguayans are collecting pensions to- 
day under laws overturned in the late 1970s, 
which, for example, allowed a woman with a 
child to retire after 10 years of work, regardless 
of age, or a angle woman whose father died to 
receive a pension for life without working, even if 
she married. 

Highly organized retirement associations have 
vowed to use referendums to block changes to 
the social security program. 

Complicating matters is the factionalized po- 
litical system, which was further entangled by the 
split of votes among Uruguay’s three major polit- 
ical parties in the last election. The vote ended 
more than a century of two-party rule. 

Since no party has a majority in the legislature, 
Mr. Sangumetti of the centrist Colorado Party 
must negotiate alliances with the unseated right- 
ist National Party and the leftist newcomer, the 
Broad Front coalition. 

President Luis Alberto Lacalle failed to jjass 
welfare and other economic reforms, political 
analysts say, because he lacked the political skills 
to negotiate and needlessly alienated Congress. 

Mr. Sanguinetti was one of the Mr. Lacalle’s 
staunchest opponents in Congress, and support- 
ers of the departing leader say be may seek 
revenge by blocking the new president's reforms. 

Wmle ratter infighting ana party rivalry are a 
way of life, rival party leaders have hinted that 
they are willing to work with Mr. Sanguinetti, 
particularly cm social security. 


Bank Strike in Martinique Drags On 


f 


ifb 


Agence France-Preue 

FORT-DE-FRANCE, Mar- 
tinique — A strike for higher 
wages that has paralyzed much 
of this island’s banking sector 



p p u mui ywuw — 

has entered its second mont 
with no clear end in sight 

But the prefect of this French 
overseas department, Jean- 
“Frantjois Cordet, said new talks 


were Immin ent after his latest 
contacts with the French Bank 
Association and unions repre- 
senting bank employees. 

Local officials joined Mr. 
Cordet on Friday in appealing 
for an end to the strike, while 
businessmen demonstrated to 
protest what they described as 
"the total paralysis" of the is- 
land since the strike began Jan. 
18. 


Mr. Cordet said that he haa 
“taken the necessary steps to 
avoid any kind of disturbance” 
and warned that “people should 
not force me to intervene be- 
cause we have better t hin gs to 
da” 

Strikers marched Friday 
along the highway between Le 
Lmnentin and Fort-de-Fnuice 
to press demands for a resump- 
tion in negotiations. 


presidential aspirants to the 
state. They included three of 
Mr. Dole’s Senate colleagues, 
Phil Gramm of Texas, Arlen 
Specter of Pennsylvania and 
Richard G. La gar of Indiana, as 
well as Lamar Alexander, a for- 
mer Tennessee governor, and 
Patrick 1. Buchanan, a televi- 
sion commentator who ran 
strongly here in 1992. 

However far away the actual 
vote, the senator from Kansas 
acted as if there were no time to 
waste. With a smile stuck on his 
face, he ottered the fray with 
the first full-fledged events of 
his third attempt for the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination. 

The meeting here and one lat- 
er in the day is Lebanon were 
the first of a dozen public ap- 
pearances he had scheduled 
over the weekend. 

The voters here never make it 
easy for politicians. Accus- 
tomed to groveling from the 
candidates trying to win over 
the first people who vote in a 
primary, they often see them- 
selves as akm to professional 
jurors who know best who 
should gel the nomination. 

Mr. Dole endured the exer- 
cise with good reason. Recent 
history has shown that Republi- 
cans who win in New Hamp- 
shire usually wind up with their 
party’s nomination, as Mr. 
Dole learned from his defeat by 
George Bush here in 1988. 

Mr. Dole is far ahead in the 
early polls in New Hampshire 
ana nationally. But, as he told 
voters, be was fooled the last 
time: “AS the polls were 
But then, the people 

Thai is why, he said Satur- 
day, that he will be back. “I 
know that about town meet- 
ings," he said. "You don't talk 
too long if you're the candidate 
because people want to ask the 
questions." 

And Mr. Dole was ready to 

sakFhehad endured a' round of 
prostate cancer but feds great. 


“I’m on the treadmill every time 
I’m home, if I gel my wife off 
it,” he said. “If you follow me 
around for a day. 2 chink you’d 
find that age is not an issue.” 

Although there was some 
grumbling by (he audience af- 
terward. Mr. Dole managed to 
finesse the abortion question by 
saying be was against abortion 
but that the issue should not 
divide the party. 

“Our strength is in jobs, wel- 
fare reform, cutting back the 
size of government, less regula- 
tion for American business,'' he 
said. “And that's where we 
ought to rally.” 

Mr. Dole did not let his often 
too-fast-for-his-own-good re- 
torts gel the best of him when a 
woman told him: *Tm address- 
ing the need to at least legalize 
the hemp plant, which I under- 
stand grows quite easily in the 
state of Kansas." 

Rather than let the question- 
er engage him, Mr. Dole turned 
his answer into something 
about the importance of a 
workable crime bill. He also 
managed to sidestep questions 
about his competition with Mr. 
Gramm, saying, “I'm not sure 
the people in New Hamsphire 
want me to get in a flstfigfat." 

■ Dole Leads Poll With 45% 

A poll of New Hampshire 
voters put Mr. Dole in the lead 
among Republicans with 43 
percent, Senator Gramm and 
Mr. Buchanan were tied for sec- 
ond with 10 percent each. Gov- 
ernor William F. Weld of Mas- 
sachusetts had 9 percent and 
Mr. Alexander had 3 percent, 
Reuters reported Sunday from 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 

Nine Republican presiden- 
tial hopefuls were in New 
Hampshire on Sunday to kick 
off the 1996 race for the White 
House. The nine responded to 
an invitation from the New 
Hampshire Republican Party to 
address some 1,400 activists on 
Sunday evening. 


House Republicans Target 
Subsidies for School Lunch 

WASHINGTON — House Republicans have 
unveiled a bill that would wrap the national 
school lunch program and a separate federal 
program that feeds pregnant women and pre- 
school children, in favor of lump-sum grants to 
the states. But senior Republicans arc balking at 
a plan by Newt Gingrich, the House speaker, to 
do the same with food stamps. 

The bilL drafted by Republican members of 
the House Committee on Economic and Educa- 
tional Opportunities, would give states vast new 
discretion to design their own food programs in 
place of the school lunch program and the Spe- 
cial Supplemental Nutrition Program for Wom- 
en, Infants and Children, known as W1C. 

Under the bill, to be considered by the com- 
mittee this week, children from low-income fam- 
ilies would no longer be entitled to school meals 
subsidized by the federal government, and there 
would be no' uniform national standards for the 
nutritional content of such meals. 

Further, there is no guarantee that the lump- 
sum payments, or block grants, would increase in 
bard times, when more people apply for food 
assistance of all kinds. 

The changes, which go far beyond those pro- 
posed by President Ronald Reagan, are de- 
scribed in draft legislation obtained from Re- 
publican members of Congress. 

Republicans said the new proposals would 
reduce the paperwork for local officials and 
permit them to feed more people at lower cost. 
But the plan has set off furious opposition. 

Robert Fersh, president of the Food Research 
and Action Center, said: “A block grant cannot 
keep up with the real needs of real people. It's 
almost impossible to devise a formula that re- 
sponds to changing circumstances like popula- 
tion growth, recession, migration, unemploy- 
ment and natural disasters." tNYT) 

3 Republican Candidates 
Favor 'Color-Blind’ Society 

WASHINGTON — Three leading candidates 
for the Republican presidential nomination said 
Sunday that ending affirmative action as it now 
exists is at the top of their list of goals. 

But Jack Kemp, who is out of the 1996 race, 
said it would be a mistake for the party to 
abandon programs to help the poor get ahead. 

Affirmative action already looms as an issue 
that could dominate the 1996 campaign. Ensur- 
ing that it will be on the front burner is a planned 


California initiative that would eliminate quotas 
for contracts or government benefits. 

Senator Phil Gramm of Texas, the most con- 
servative of the current contenders, repeated on a 
CBS television news show that one of his first 
actions as president would be to “overturn quo- 
tas, preferences and set-asides." 

*Tm for equal and unlimited opportunity in 
America, but I’m for special privilege for no 
one," he said. He denied that the issue is divisive. 
“1 see this as a uniting principle.” he said. 

Bob Dole of Kansas, the Senate majority lead- 
er, and Lamar Alexander, the former governor of 
Tennessee, also said they would change affirma- 
tive action as it is now practiced. 

“We need a color-blind society.” Mr. Dole 
said on an ABC television news show. 

Mr. Alexander, also on ABC. said he support- 
ed the California initiative, “and as president 1 
would try to translate equal opportunity into 
individual rights, not group rights." (A Pi 

Hillary Clin ton 9 s New Role 

WASHINGTON — Hillary Rodham Clinton 
is emerging from months of' absence from the 
limelight, offering a glimpse of a new role. 

Demonized by critics during the November 
congressional election. Mrs. Clinton has been 
uncharacteristically subdued since the Republi- 
cans captured Congress. 

Aides to Mrs. Clinton have been fending off 
questions about her future role — unwilling to 
say just how she will proceed now that she no 
longer serves as the administration’s chief advo- 
cate on health care reform issues. 

Mrs. Clinton brushes aside thoughts that any- 
thing is different, saying: “The stories come and 
go and I just remain the same.” 

‘T1J do whatever I can to help the president 
fulfill his visions for the country, work hard for 
what he believes will help America.” she sold. 

Insiders say she still has the first word when it 
comes to the president — and that when she 
talks, he listens. Her public role, however, is 
evolving. She is beginning to venture onto the 
public stage again, making it clear in interviews 
that she intends to continue to be involved in 


health care matters, but not shaping policy. 
“There's a full plate of activities that I 


care 


about.” she said. (Reuters) 

Quote/ Unquote 

Senator John H. Chafee, Republican of Rhode 
Island, on the quadrennial outbreak of presiden- 
tial ambition in the Senate: “They see the presi- 
dent, and as in most things, they say to them- 
selves, ‘Hey, I can do that job. and do it better.' 
It's only crossed the minds of maybe 98 sena- 
tors.” (NYT) 
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U.S. Aims to Mend 
Japan Defense Links 

Talks Shift Focus From Trade 
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By Daniel Williams 

Washington Post Service 


WASHINGTON — The 
Clinton administration has em- 
barked on a quiet, intense, year- 
long round erf talks with Japan 
to rejuvenate U.S. military links 
with Tokyo, in part to repair 
hard feelings over President Bill 
Clinton’s heavy focus on trade 
during the first half of his term. 

As the administration ham- 
mered Japan to open its mar- 
kets to ILS. goods, intelligence 
and defense officials became 
alarmed that the military rela- 
tionship had been left to lan- 
guish and that Japan would 
drift on its own. 

That process, if allowed to 
continue; would raise fears in 
Asia of Japanese remilitariza- 
tion, and in Washington of a 
loss of key U.S. military bases 
on the Japanese islands. 

“There was a real sense of 
angst on the Japanese side, a 
fear that the overarching Amer- 
ican focus had become the 
economy,” a senior White 
House official said. “Our goal, 
really, is to reassure them we 
value the alliance” 

The concern reached a peak 
late last fall, when Joseph S. 
Nye, the new assistant secretary 
of defense for international se- 
curity. visited Japan. 

Mr. Nye reported on signs 


that Japan was drifting from 
dose cooperation with Ws 


Wash- 
ington and was shifting its eco- 
nomic and security focus to- 
ward East Asia, administration 
officials said 

On his return, Mr. Nye pro- 
posed a series of systematic 
contacts, which began last 
month with a visit to Tokyo by 
ILS. deputy assistant secretar- 
ies of state and defense. 

The talks are focusing on co- 
operation on a wide range of 
security issues, including possi- 
ble threats from northeast Asia, 
particularly North Korea. 

The talks, dubbed the “Nye 
initiative," are designed to ad- 
dress the same kind of post- 
Cold War identity crisis faced 
by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization: Why maintain 
tight defense links if there is no 
enemy to worry about? 

Indications of a change in Ja- 
pan's view of the U.S. relation- 
ship also emerged in a report 
commissioned by Japan’s gov- 
ernment in 1994 to outline the 
country’s future security role. 

The study affirmed the im- 
portance of the U.S. alliance, 
but also emph*Kf7«i the need to 
build autonomous might and 
engage in multilateral pursuits, 
such as peacekeeping, as a 
hedge against a possible reduc- 
tion in UJS. interest in Japan. 

The "hedging” strategy "is a 
reflection of uncertainty about 
U.S. intentions and Japanese 
domestic political develop- 
ments,” warned a report from 
the National Defense Universi- 
ty, written by Michael J. Green 
and Patrick M. Cronin. 


U.S. officials regarded a guns 
and butter debate in Japan as 
threatening Tokyo’s S4 billion 
financial support for mainlam- 
ing U.S. bases in the country. 

The possibility of war with 
North Korea over its nuclear 
arms program “galvanized” 
Pentagon worries, a defense of- 
ficial said: If the Americans 
used bases and ports in Japan 
to stage a war on the Korean 
peninsula, how would the Japa- 
nese public react? What would 
be Japan’s role, other than be 
host to U.S. troops? 

Mr. Nye preposed talks on 
bilateral, regional and global 
cooperation to clear up doubts. 
In interagency meetings, none 
objected. “The economic boys 
had become fatigued and didn't 
put up a fight,” a State Depart- 
ment official said. 

Mr. Nye is scheduled to lay 
out the basis for the contacts in 
a speech at Harvard University 
on Tuesday. 

U.S. officials are shy about 
discussing details of the initia- 
tive. The administration wor- 
ries that the talks could further 
inflame the debate in Japan, 
particularly in the 50th anniver- 
sary year of the atomic attacks 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
and the end of the Pacific war. 

Unlike commemorations of 
the victory over Germany, 
where Mr. Clinton thinks noth- 
ing of stopping at battlefields to 
bathe in past American glories, 
the Pacific war against Japan is 
treated gingerly. 



Q & A: East Timor’s Peace Proposals 


Indonesia’s rule in East Timor, a former 
Portuguese colony annexed by Jakarta af- 
ter Indonesian forces invaded 20 years 
ago, continues to face challenges. Jose 
Ramos Horta, the special representative of 
a council that links East Timorese groups 
opposed to Indonesian control, discussed 
the situation with Michael Richardson of 
the International Herald Tribune. 


Q: The United Nations Commission 
on H uman Rights is due to resume its 
annual debate in Geneva on Wednesday 
on human rights violations in East Timor 
and other places. Can such debate influ- 
ence Indonesia’s East Timor policy? 


attacks by hooded so-called Ninja gangs 
against people in the East Timorese capi- 
tal, Dili. The Indonesian military has 
alleged that the g an g s are controlled by 
pro-independence groups. Who do you 
think is behind the gangs and why? 

A: The attacks were instigated by the 
Indonesian military to create a climate of 
violence between Timorese so that the 
blame would not be placed on Indonesia. 
The fact is that those gangs of Timorese 
and Indonesian thugs are trained and 
paid by the security forces. 


modus vivendi in which Indonesian in- 
terests would be protected. 

However, the end result of the whole 
process would have to be a self-determi- 
nation referendum under UN supervi- 
sion. 

Q: What is Indonesia's response to 
this proposal? 

A: So far, outright rejection. But I 
know that there is growing sympathy 
within Indonesia for this land of ap- 
proach. There is also increasing support 
in the UN and from the U.S. and Euro- 
pean Union. 


A: It does because Indonesia aspires to 
p. It is a 


regional and world leadership, 
member of the commission and one of 
the nonpermanent members of the UN 
Security Council. It chairs the Non- 
aligned Movement So it has enormous 
credibility at stake. It cannot defy inter- 
national opinion in the same way as the 
military regime in Burma or the Khmer 
Rouge in Cambodia. 

The UN has never recognized Indone- 
sia’s armed takeover of East Timor in 
1975 and its formal annexation of the 
territory in 1976. Instead, the UN, 
through various resolutions, has de- 
manded that Indonesia withdraw from 
East Timor so that an act of sdf-detenni- 
natioo under UN supervision can take 
place. 

Q: In recent days, there have been 


Q: What should Indonesia do to solve 
the East Timor problem? 

A: We have offered Jakarta an honor- 
able way out through a three-phase 
peace plan. 

In the first phase, lastingfor about two 
years, Indonesia must withdraw all its 
troops from East Timor, release all pris- 
oners and allow the UN to establish a 
human-rights monitoring presence. 

In the second phase. East Timor 
would get full autonomy with a local 
assembly chosen in elections organized 
by the UN. This phase would last for five 
years and could be extended for another 
five years. It would give Indonesia ample 
time to prove to the people of East Timor 
that its behavior had changed. 

The status of the territory would only 
be decided at the end of the autonomy 
period. That would provide Indonesia 
and ourselves sufficient time to find a 


Q: If Indonesia continues to reject the 


peace plan you have put forward, what 
gy will yo 


strategy wflj your group pursue to get 
Jakarta to become more flexible? 

A: We will continue to extend an olive 
branch to Indonesia. At the same time, 
we will pursue aggressively our interna- 
tional campaign to increase the costs to 
Indonesia. In East Timor itself, our peo- 
ple are determined to escalate their ac- 
tions to make Indonesia’s occupation of 
the territory more costly. 

Q: Wouldn’t that amount to terror- 
ism? 

A: No, we are talking about civil dis- 
obedience and street demonstrations. 
However, armed resistance by our guer- 
rillas will continue against the Indone- 
sian military occupation. But Indonesian 
civilians and their property vail not be 
targeted. 


The end to one-party domi- 
nance of Japanese politics ap- 
peared to open the way for a 


new debate over Japan’s rda- 
tited States. 


Vietnam’s Sapphire Fever Sets Off Cycle of Violence 


cions with the Unit 


The rise of Prime Minister 
Tomiichi Murayama to power, 
from a Socialist party that tra- 
ditionally opposes strong U.S. 
links, create! anxiety in Wash- 
ington. although the Social 
Democratic Party recently 
dropped its anti-mffitaiy, anti- 
alliance approach. 


Agence Frmux-Presse 

HANOI — Nearly 10,000 
people have rushed to the cen- 
tral highlands of Vietnam this 
month in search of sapphires, 
the Vietnam News Agency re- 
ported. 

The treasure hunt has un- 
leashed gangland killings, pros- 
titution. gambling and corrup- 


tion in the area, as well as the 
destruction of hundreds of 
acres of forest, the report said. 

The prospectors have been 
digging into underground caves 
for the stones, and three people 
were killed when one mine col- 
lapsed, the report said. 

The sapphire fevo- grew on a 
rumor that the gems had been 


discovered near a stream in an 
area well known to diggers. 

About a hundred speculators 
have been pouring daily into 
Truong Xuan, about 100 kilo- 
meters (60 miles) from Ban Me 
Thuot, in the hope of malting 
their fortune. 

They have seriously disrupt- 
ed local agriculture and led to a 


sharp rise in food prices, the 
agency said. 

The illegal mining erf sap- 
phires there is costing the gov- 
ernment $1 5,000 a day. 

The rush for gold and pre- 
cious stones is commonplace in 
Vietnam, where the entire pop- 
ulace of villages takes off at 
rumors of treasure. 


One Dead 
In Attack 
On Mosque 
In Karachi 


£ 


Qatar Afamd/Apncc Franx-Prenc 

Mourners carrying coffins on Sunday of recent victims of Karachi’s sectarian violence. 


Agence France-Presse 

KARACHI, Pakistan — Vio- 
lence continued in Karachi, 
commercial capital of Pakistan, 
as gunmen attacked a mosque 
shortly after dawn prayers on 
Sunday, kilting one and injur- 
ingfour, officials said. 

The attack was apparently in 
retaliation for the daying of 
four brothers in their home on 
Saturday by sectarian activists. 
All four brothers, one of whom 
was a police officer, were bound 
hand and foot, tortured and 
then shot to death. 

The militant Shiite Muslim 
group, Tehrik-e-Jafria Paki- 
stan, described the four broth- 
ers as sympathizers. 

The family of the victims ac- 
cused eight members of the ri- 
val Sunni Muslim Sipah-e-Sa- 
haba Pakistan of the murder. 

The death toll since Saturday 
morning rose to 11 as two peo- 
ile injured earlier in the week 
led in the hospital. 

The police also discovered 
two bodies on the outskirts of 
the dty late Saturday. Both un- 
identified victims had been tied 
up, tortured and shot. 

A doctor was shot to death at 
his clini c in the (sty’s troubled 
central district on Saturday. AH 
the other victims were killed in 
isolated incidents, at least one 
of whom was identified as a 
Sunni Muslim activist 

More than 95 people have 
died in political arid sectarian 
violence this month. Observers 
say February conld be the 
bloodiest month in Karachi's 
recent history. 

More than 700 people were 
killed in political and sectarian 
violence last year, 168 of whom 
died in December. 

On Saturday, Pakistani po- 
lice seized caches of weapons 
and ammunition as wdl as 
5,000 rounds of ammunit ion in 
a sweep through, the central dis- 
trict, offi cials said. 

Several Kalashnikov rifles 
and handguns were impounded 
by a joint police and paramili- 
tary task force in a five-hour 
house-to-house search. 

Nineteen people were de- 
tained for questioning. 


Philippine Leader 
Warns ’Intruders’ 


In Spratly Islands 


The Associated Pros 


MANILA — In a dear refer- 
ence to Chinese expansion in 
the disputed Spratly Islands, 
President Fidel V. Ramos 
promised Sunday to defend the 
sovereignty of the Philippines 
and urged foreign “intruders” 
to leave the country in peace. 

“As your commander-in- 
chief, I wiD not allow any slack- 
ening in our defense capabili- 
ties and responsibilities, Mr. 
Ramos told alumni of the Phil- 
ippine Military Academy. 

“If there be any intruders 
into our territory or exclusive 
economic zone, we shall ask 
them to depart and leave us in 
peace.” 

Mr. Ramos ordered addition- 
al military forces to the Sprallys 
last week. 

Philippine officials assert 
that the Chinese have built a 
platform on the previously un- 
occupied Pangacuban atoll and 
that Chinese forces detained 
Filipino fishermen briefly last 
month. 


BRIEFLY ASIA 


Taiwan Sets first Presidential Vote 

tatpft (Reuters! — Taiwan's cabinet has decided in 

198X 


1996, 


role to hold its nrsi anew ,o R7 


Lai run ! Un Yang-kang, a senior adviser to the 


said if he wffl run. Lm Yang-kang, . 

president and also a Nationalist Party 
nounced his own candidacy. Taiwan s leading opposition 
Passive Party, ha, no. deeded on 

its presidential candidate. 


4 Killed in India Election Violence 


IMPHAL, India (Reuters) — Four pec^ were l^rfand 
at least 17 were wounded Sunday m election violence *n 
Manipur State in northeast India, officials sai^- 
blamed the People’s Liberation Axmy, ^separatist mhua 
dominated by ethnic Metei, which had threatened to disrupt 


Theelection was contested mainly between the Congress (I) 
Party of Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao and the rmonal 
Manipur People's Party. Official results are expected Thurs- 
day. 


Attorney Fears for Pakistani Boy 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan ( AP) — A 14-year-^ld Christian 
boy sentenced to hang for insulting Islam could face threats to 
his life in tail, his lawyer said Sunday. • . 

“I am very, very apprehensive,” the attorney, Hma Jflam, 
said. "That’s why we want to get this trial over as soon as 
possible. His safety is a real source of tension.”. 

Mr. Jilani said that an inmate accused of blasphemy was 
killed a year ago in the same cell block where the youth has 
been jailed since he was convicted Feb. 9., along with his 
unde, for writing anti- Islamic graffiti on a mosque wall in 
1993. 


China Condemns 4 in Tax Swindle 

BEUING (Reuters) — A court in Sbenzen in southern 

. • - j t 1 - idling thou- 

news reports 


jurt in anenzeu in soumau 

China has sentenced four people to death for peddling thou- 
sands of fake tax receipts for use by tax evaders. 


said. 


The faking of tax invoices and other receipts has become 
one of Carina’s most serious farms of corruption. • 





Stephen "WanKc/tbc Artadned Pit* 

SACKS OF WAGES — - Cambodian women In Stem 
Reap Province with bags of rice that they and otter 
villagers received for working on community projects 
mder a program run by the UN and the Red Cross. 


VOICES From Asia 


Oanentino das Reis Amaral, a member of Indonesia’s 
human rights commission, which has urged the government to 
improve the handling of information out of the former Portu- 
guese colony of East Timor to counter criticism about rights 
abuses: “While many reports on human rights violations in 
the youngest Indonesian province have been received, it is not 
yet tune for the commission to open an office there.” ( Reuters ) 
Megat Jnmd Megat Ayob, deputy home minister of Malay- 
sia, on a warning that three local papers may be banned unless 
they stop printing stories that affect racial harmony or rela- 
tions with neighboring nations: “I advised them to be careful 
since national peace and harmony depends on racial and 
religious unity and ties with our neighbors.” (Reuters) 
Tofayd Ahmed, a leader of the main Bangladeshi opposi- 
tion party, the Awami League, on the government's latest 
offer for a dialogue to end a controversy over future elections: 
“There cannot be any dialogue until Parliament is dissolved, 
the prime minister resigns and the government agrees to hold 
fresh elections.” (Reuters) 
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Egypt’s Whirling to Israelis 

Cairo Demands Restraints on Nuclear Arms 


By Youssef M. Ibrahim 

Srw York Tuna Semec 

PARIS — Foreign Minister 
Amr Moussa of Egypt said Sun- 
day that the relative serenity 
that characterized Egyptian- Is- 
raeli relations over toe past 15 
years has been disturbed by “se- 
rious difficulties” over Israel's 
nuclear weapons p ro g r a m and 
the “fragile and vulnerable" 
state of Middle East peace 
talks. 

In an interview in Paris, Mr. 
Moussa argued that Egypt an d 
other Arab countries will insist 
Israel accept restraints on its 
nuclear arms program because 
of Arab concerns that Israeli 
"extremisls” could gain power 
in the government and be 
tempted to use such weapons 
against enemies in the region. 

(Israeli officials said Sunday 
that they had offered to allow 
Egypt to inspect a nuclear re- 
search facility and were consid- 
ering another gesture to assuage 
Egyptian concerns. The Associ- 
ated Press reported. The offi- 
cials said the nature of the ges- 
ture had not been decided but 
that it might include a proposal 
to set up a dialogue between 


Egyptian and Israeli nuclear 
scientists,] 

Mr, Moussa was in Paris for a 
meeting Saturday with Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres of Israel 
and Yasser Arafat, chairman of 
the Palestine liberation Orga- 
nization. Their talks failed to 
move the stalled peace process. 

Mr. Moussa’s remarks came 
at the end of a tense week dur- 
ing which he was accused by 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
of Israel of leading a hostile 
campaign to embarrass Israel 
over its refusal to join a global 
nuclear nonproliferation treaty. 

Israel has also charged Presi- 
dent Hosni Mubarak of Egypt 
with slowing its normalization 
of ties with other Arab nations 
and lining them up behind 
Egypt's position on the arms 
treaty. 

The United States, which 
supports the Israeli stand that 
its acquisition of nuclear weap- 
ons is an issue separate from tie 
signing of the nonproliferation 
treaty, has hinted it may penal- 
ize Egypt by reducing S2 billion 
in »nnnni aid in loans and 
grants. 

Mr. Moussa, however, said 
the pressure would not dissuade 


Israel Opens Border 
To 900 Palestinians, 
First Since Bombing 


Gonptfa/Jp Chtr Staff Awi Ditpateha 

GAZA — Israel on Sunday 
let in 900 Palestinian workers, 
the first since it shut off move- 
ment from the West Rank and 
Gaza Strip following an Arab 
suicide attack in Israel last 
month. 

An army spokeswoman said 
that nearly 900 Palestinian 
workers had entered Israel via 
Gaza's main Erez checkpoint. 

Prime Minister Yitzhak Ra- 
bin announced last week that 
Israel would begin lifting the 
ban this week, and he urged 
Yasser Arafat, the Palestine 
Liberation Organization leader, 
to do more to crack down on 
Islamic militants who attack Is- 
raelis. 

Mr. Rabin said he would let 
in 10,000 Palestinians from the 
Gaza Strip and 5,600 from the 
West Bankf But officials on 
both sides said it would take 
: for all of the required per- 
rits to be issued. 

Israd said all 15,000 of those 
to be allowed entry had to be 
both married and over 30, a 
group that Israel believes poses 
a lower security risk. 

The 15,000 represent 
quarter of the 60,000 
ians barred from their jobs 
since two Islamic sdcidebomb- 
ers from Gaza killed 21 Israelis 


at a bus stem in centra] Israel on 
Jan. 22. 

On Sunday, Israeli soldiers 
shot and kmed a Palestinian 
teenager in Gaza. 

Military sources said the 
youth was a motorist who had 
ignored an army order to s 
in an Israeli-held zone. But 
estmians said he was shot while 
searching on foot for scrap met- 
al and wood. 

Israelis have killed 207 Pales- 
tinians, »«fl Palestinians have 
killed 1 13 Israelis since the sign- 
ing of an Isradi-PLO peace ao- 
cord in Washington in Septem- 
ber 1993. 

In another development, Is- 
rael's cabinet approved the ex- 
pansion of three settlements 
around Jerusalem. 

A spokesman for PLO head- 
quartos in East Jerusalem said 
me construction violated the 
Palestinian autonomy accord. 

“They are putting the whole 
peace process in jeopardy,” said 
the spokesman, Ha tern Abdul 
Qader. 

At issue was a Housing Min- 
istry plan initially approved in 
January that four ministers 
from the liberal Mcretz party 
were appealing. 

Housing Minister Binyamin 
Ben-Eliezer said the program 
involved a total of 1,800 hous- 
ing units in three West Bank 
settlements. (Reuters, AP) 


Canada Moves to Ban 
Easily Hidden Guns 



Sew York Times Service 

TORONTO — Reacting to 
increasing urban violence, the 
Canadian government has 
moved to strengthen gun laws 
by proposing mandatory regis- 
tration of all firearms ana a ban 
on small, easily concealed 
handg uns known as Saturday 
night specials. 

Under the legislation, intro- 
duced in Parliament last week 
by the governing Liberal Party, 
possession of an unregistered 
weapon could mean a prison 
sentence of up to five years. 

The bill has met with, unusu- 
ally fierce opposition from gun 

owners, and the issue has pitted 

rural lawmakers against urban 
representatives. - 

The Firearms Act, however, 
is likely to become law because 
of the Liberals’ majority in the 
lower house of Parliament. 

Gun control laws are far 


tougher in than in the 

United States. Registration of 
handguns, for example, has 
been required since 1934. 

Canada has banned fully 
automatic assault weapons 
since 1978 and senuantomatic 
weapons capable of being fired 
on automatic since 1991. Last 
fall, after a fierce congressional 
battle, the United States 
banned 19 types of semiauto- 
matic firearms. 

A rise in urban violence, 
hugely drug-related, has in- 
creased a sense cf personal inse- 
curity for many Canadians, a 
key dement in the govern- 
ment's decision to get tougher 
on gun control 

The government is worried 
that the increase in violence 
could prompt Canadians to 
take up arms in self-defense, 
following the example of many 
Americans. 








Ex-Leader of Labor Party 
Had KGB Ties, Paper Says 

Sew York Times Service 

LONDON — A British newspaper reported Sunday that 
Michael Foot, the leader of the opposition Labor Partym 
early 1980s, met with Soviet agents during ihe 1960s and 
accepted cash payments for a leftist newspaper he ran. 

The paper. The Sunday Times, said the Soviet intelligence 
service considered Mr. Foot, who is now 8 1 and retired from 
active politics, to be one its “agents of influence m Bntam at 

the time. . . 

The paper said its information came from tormer k.utd 
officers, including Oleg Gordlevsky, a colonel m the Soviet 
intelligence agency who defected to Britain m 1985. 

The report said the contacts look place between 1960 and 
1968 and were believed to have been broken off by Mr. Foot 
following the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. Mr. root 
was a member of Parliament at the lime. . 

The Sunday Times said British security forces emphasizes 
that Mr. Fool had done nothing illegal. 

Mr. Fool said he was not a KGB agenLHcdid notc^ny 
meeting with Soviet officials during the early J WOfc but raid 
anv such meetings were part of his regular contacts win 
officials from aJI over the world and did not involve passing 
sensitive information. 


Cairo from insisting that Israel 
provide “concrete" assurances 
that it mil address Arab con- 
cerns. 

“We are called upon to vote 
on the universality of a treaty 
and its eternity," Mr. Moussa 
said. “We are told, however, 
that universality does not apply 
to Israel. How can a country in 
its right mind accept an eternal 
commitment of tins son with its 
neighbor being allowed to re- 
tain and develop nuclear arms." 

“Israel seems to have an atti- 
tude of calling anyone who dis- 
agrees with her policies an ene- 
my,” be said. “This is a relic of 
the past that must yield to lis- 
tening to legitimate Arab con- 
cerns. We hope they come to see 
our interest in regional security, 
and the advancement of Pales- 
tinian- Israeli talks, to be just as 
important as their concern for 
economic cooperation and 
greater normalization.” 

The anti-Egyptian state- 
ments last week by the Israelis 
came at a time that many ex- 
perts in Middle East affairs 
consider to be the lowest point 
in relations between the two 
countries since they signed a 
peace treaty in 1979. 





Rival Rj\ jw \gmcc Fr-Jiur prc** 

Yasser Arafat, left. Prime Minister Edouard Balladur of France, center, and Shimon Peres following a conference on Middle East peace held in Paris. 


But the Egyptian-Israeli dis- 
pute over nuclear weapons has 
taken center stage in the past 
few weeks, particularly after a 
number of Arab countries said 
they supported Cairo's views. 
The moves threatened to deal a 
blow to U.S. hopes that a ma- 
jority of countries renew their 
commitments to the nonprolif- 
eration treaty. 

Israel is believed by various 
Western intelligence services to 


have some 200 nuclear war- 
beads. Although it has never 
acknowledged that officially, it 
has argued that it faces poten- 
tial nuclear threats from Iran, 
Iraq and Libya, who are said to 
be at various stages of develop- 
ing such technology. 

Mr. Moussa insisted that 
Cairo “will not compromise on 
its view that Israel must re- 
spond to our security concern." 


He said that if Israel did not 
join the nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion program, “the region is cer- 
tain to slip into an arms race 
which, to our way of thinking, 
would be a catastrophic devel- 
opment." 

Asked what steps be had in 
mind for Israel to take. Mr. 
Moussa said: “Israel must be- 


come engaged in a serious pro- 
cess of disarmament that would 
deal with the nuclear problem 


and arms of mass destruction in 
the Mideast region.” 

The adamant Egyptian stand 
has puzzled Mideast experts be- 
cause the issue of Israel's nucle- 
ar weapons had not been raised 
in recent years and because the 
consequences of American an- 
ger over its position could result 
in heavy economic penalties for 
the hard-pressed Egyptian 
economy. 


But several Egyptian policy- 
makers have said privately they 
felt that Egypt needed to reas- 
sert its influence in the Arab 
world, which they charge has 
been deliberately eroded by Is- 
rael and the United States.’ 

They also noted a growing 
conviction in Egypt that U.S. 
aid was going to be reduced 
anyway, since Washington 
seemed intent upon downgrad- 
ing its ties to Cairo. 


Turkey is not 
the center of the world 

...It's just 

i 

located there. 



One look at the map confirms an historical truth: Tnrkey occupies 
a crucial place at the junction of Europe and Asia. At the huh of the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea. Now, as in the past, Turkey is right 
at the center of the world's greatest trade routes. 


--‘'V 


Many of the best known corporate names in the world discovered 
Turkey's long-term advantages years ago. As a technically-sonnd 
partner capable of producing top quality goods and services. As a 
profitable market of considerable potential. As a center for regional 


But Turkey hsm more than geographical access to offer. A nation of expansion. And as a modem and rewarding place to do business. 


plenty, Turkey is home to industry and agriculture, commerce and 
services. The skilled workforce is highly entrepreneurial in spirit. 

The ethnically and culturally diverse population of 61 million is young place to be. 
and open to change. Sophisticated telecommunications networks 
ensure instantaneous connections with the rest of the world. New 
motorways traverse the country and air links to 84 domestic and 
international destinations make travelling a snap. 


So if you are keen to expand your international business, isn't it 
time you found out what so many already know: Turkey is the key 
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Toward Peace in the Jungle 

Recently, Ecuador had been taking ad- 
vantage of the treaty’s ambiguity by 
building pe rmanen t structures on territo- 
ry by Peru. President Alberto 

Fujimori of Peru, facing an election this 
spring and eager to ingratiate himself 
with the militar y, was no doubt happy to 
have a pretext to flex some muscle. 

The agreement calls for both sides to 
withdraw from the conflict zone and 
allows for international military observ- 
ers to monitor the peace. But already 
some politicians in Ecuador are criticiz- 
ing the pact. To avoid further conflicts, 
the two countries need to agree to sub- 
mit their dispute to binding internation- 
al mediation. Each side already has paid 
too high a price for a remote patch of 
jungle an d a scrap of national pride. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Peru and Ecuador have signed a [ 
accord, apparently ending their tl 
week war over a 75-kilometer stretch of 
border. The squabble cost at least 49 
lives and gained little or nothing for 
either side, but some good may result if 
the two countries finally resolve the dis- 
pute that has caused tension and occa- 
sional battles for more than 50 years. 

In 1942, following a war in which Peru 
grabbed a substantial chunk of Ecua- 
dor’s territory, the two countries signed 
a treat/ that delineated their border. But 
the agreement was not precise about 
those 75 kilometers, which parallel a 
mountain range called the Cordillera del 
Condor. Ecuador rejected the treaty in 
1960. The two countries have clashed 
over the disputed stretch ever since, in- 
cluding a two-day military battle in 1981. 


How to Brew a Policy Mess 


“That’s another line mess you've gotten 
me into, Stanley. 7 ' Those thoughts of Oli- 
ver Hardy could wefl express President BQl 
Qin ton’s sentiments toward his foreign 
policy team as he contemplates what 
promises to be an enormously difficult 
fi gh t with the chairman of the Senate for- 
eign relations committee, Jesse Helms. 
The North Carolina senator has produced 
a plan to merge the government's major 
foreign policy agencies. At first glance, the 
coming merger fight would appear to be 
another turf war between a president and 
Congress of opposing parties. There is, 
however, more on the table than that. 

Despite its billing, the Helms reorgani- 
zation proposal, which has strong backing 
among the Republican leadership, is not 
aimed toward delivering more effective 
overseas assistance. It is a weapon to be 
used in the Republican assault on major 
elements of Mr. Clinton's foreign policy. 
Already facing a full fight card on Capitol 
Hill, the president has been pushed by his 
foreign policy team for a high-stakes battle 
with Mr. Heims and the Republicans over 
control and future levels of a broad catego- 
ry of foreign assistance programs. It is a 
fight the administration's foreign policy 
team, absorbed in its own intramural turf 
wars, seems unprepared to wage. 

Mr. Helms suggests that ms plan is a 
State Department progeny that never 
made it past the While House. True, to a 
point. The Helms proposal follows the 
contours of a merger proposal that origi- 
nated with the State Department. But his 
plan does more than consolidate overseas 
agencies under the State Department: It 
strikes at the heart of development assis- 
tance programs by eliminating the 


Agency for International Development. 

Mr. H elms also is correct that the State 
Department’s proposal never made it to 
the H3L That is because the other foreign 
affairs agendas, apoplectic at the thought 
of bring merged into the State Depart- 
ment, won the support of Vice President 
A1 Gore, who shot down the plan. 

But Mr. Helms is off-base if he believes 
that his declaration or support for the 
State Department’s power grab is a vic- 
tory for Foggy Bottom. What the State 
Department might gain in turf, the 
world’s neediest would lose big-time. The 
shame is that while Clinton foreign af- 
fairs officials were distracted by their 
own skirmishing, a serious threat to the 
president’s foreign policy was materializ- 
ing in the Republican Congress — and 
they were preparing neither themselves 
nor Mr. Clinton for what is coming. 

Along with Mr. Helm's plan, a Senate 
budget committee draft report has 
emerged that proposes to eviscerate a 
range of programs that have kept Ameri- 
ca constructively engaged with the rest of 
the world. In addition to killing the sepa- 
rate Agency for International Develop- 
ment and Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, it would terminate support 
for multilateral development banks. The 
Voice of America would be effectively 
stilled. Aid to emerging democracies 
would be phased out. The Republican- 
controlled Congress would have America 
turn its back on the developing world. 

There is a fine mess brewing on Capitol 
Hill. In relation to Mr. Clinton's foreign 
policy, it is a lot more than interoffice 
politics and no laughing matter. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST 


Chipping Away at Justice 


President Bill Clinton has promised to 
use his first veto if the Senate, like the 
House, passes a crime bill that dismantles 
last year’s law to help put 100,000 police 
officers on the streets. But other crime bills 
that the Republicans approved last week 
are at least as dangerous to justice. 

The misnamed “Exclusionary Rule Re- 
form Act" would constitute a congressio- 
nal assault on the Fourth Amendment's 
safeguard against unlawful searches and 
seizures. Like the rest of the crime legisla- 
tion flowing from the “Contract With 
America," the measure was dispatched to 
the floor without adequate committee 
hearings, lest anything slow the 100-day 
Republican legislative express. 

Since 1914, when the Supreme Court 
said the constitution required it, federal 
courts have suppressed illegally ob- 
tained evidence. Sometimes this leu a 
guilty defendant go free, but law officers 
have refined their searches — and the 
high court has carved out major excep- 
tions to the suppression rule. In 1 984 the 
Supreme Court recognized a “good 
faith” exception that allowed the admis- 
sion of evidence seized under a defective 
warrant that the police had reason to 
believe was valid. Tne House now extends 
that exception to warrantless searches. 


Republican leaders said that the police 
needed this exception, but when pressed 
could cite no case where the bill would 
have made a difference to law enforce- 
ment. It only succeeds in putting the 
House in conflict with the Bill of Rights. 

The “Violent Criminal Incarceration 
Act” throws technicalities in the way of 
prisoners who file, ignorantly or inartf al- 
ly, court complaints about prison condi- 
tions. Sponsors contend that the bill is 
aimed at frivolous lawsuits. But such 
suits are routinely dismissed by experi- 
enced judges, and the bill would require 
dismissal of many valid claims. 

Another unjust bill all but abolishes 
habeas corpus petitions, long authorized 
by Congress to let inmates challenge the 
legality of their detention in the federal 
courts. An inmate could prevail only if 
his sentence had been based on an utterly 
“arbitrary and unreasonable" state court 
interpretation of clear Supreme Court 
precedent. That is a radical departure 
from the proper standards of federalism, 
by which state courts are bound to recog- 
nize the rights prisoners have under the 
constitution and federal law. Like the 
rest of these destructive bills, it deserves 
repudiation by the Senate. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Other Comment 


Pol Latin American Unity First 

In an era of global capital markets and 
regional trade blocs, Latin America’s lead- 
ers need more urgently than ever to set 
aside their neighborly squabbles and act 
with unity if the region is to punch its 
w eight in the world. That means dealing 
swiftly with the most inflammatory of the 
quarrels that still periodically divide them: 
half a dozen disputed borders, ranging 
from Belize to Bolivia. Like Ecuador's 
riaim to the Condor mountains, many of 
these disputes date from lost wars of the 
past. However unjust they may seem to the 
losers, they are not worth fighting about. 

In an ideal world, Ecuador and Peru 


might agree to cede the area on both 
sides of the Condor cordillera as a de- 
militarized reserve for the jungle Indi- 
ans who are its main inhabitants. But 
short of that, Ecuador would do well to 
agree that the Condor border should 
finally be fixed, under international su- 
pervision. And at their next get-togelh- 
er, Latin America’s leaders would be 
wise to commit themselves to accepting 
as permanent their countries’ existing 
borders. That way they would devote 
more effort to plowing the common fur- 
rows of regional trade and infrastruc- 
ture development that offer a belter re- 
turn for their people. 

— The Economist (London). 
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W ASHINGTON — Is there 
no hoop through which the 
Clinton a dminis tration will not 
jump, no line it will not aban- 
don, to keep the war in Bosnia 
from spreading? That is the 
question raised by the latest turn 
in America’s desperation diplo- 
macy in the Balkans. 

The U.S. diplomatic approach 
toward Serbia now seems to boil 
down to a single question: “How 
high, Slobodan?” The answer 
from Serbia’s Slobodan Milosevic 
is constant: “Higher.” 

The United States and four Eu- 
ropean partners in the Contact 
Group on Bosnia unveiled a new 
negotiating plan last week chat of- 
fers to suspend all economic sanc- 
tions against Serbia in return for 
another round of doubtful prom- 
ises by the Serbs to stop its wars of 
agg ression in Bosnia and Croatia. 

This approach is painted by its 
advocates as a necessary, expedi- 
ent adjustment in policy to avoid 
even greater bloodshed. But such 
diplomacy is bad leadership and 
questionable morality. The long- 
term costs to America’s position in 
world affairs and to its seif-image 
must now be weighed in the bal- 
ance against the dwindling hopes 
that new concessions can head off 
new war in the Balkans. 

Writing about Bosnia, Eugene 
Rostow noted that one force “sus- 
tains all law: moral revulsion.” To 
bargain away sanctions — the one 
clear action taVm to mobilize in- 
ternational revulsion against the 
Serbs — in an effort to contain the 
horrors of Bosnia to Bosnia is an 
affront to the concept of interna- 
tional law and justice. 

This is a bleak moment for the 
UJS. State Department. “You ask 
yourself if it can get any worse in 
Bosnia and then yes, it does get 
worse," Secretary of State War- 
ren Christopher said candidly in 


By Jim Hoagland 


our recent conversation. “The op- 
tions arc diminishing.” 

Croatia’s demand that the Unit- 
ed Nations withdraw its peace- 
keepers by the end of March — a 
demand “they seem determined to 
carry out," Mr. Christopher says 
— is a turning point for Interna- 
tional diplomacy on Bosnia that 
for the past three years has never 
been glorious but has often been 
defensible in its own terms. 

It no longer is. In offering to 
suspend all economic sanctions 
against Serbia to protea the status 
quo on the ground the administra- 
tion risks crossing a line that sepa- 
rates expediency from dishonor. 

This is not to dispute that the 
situation becomes much more 
tenuous and dangerous with the 
Croatian threat The Pentagon 
and State Department have asked 
President Bill Clinton to extend 
the pledge he made in December 
to help UN peacekeepers evacu- 
ate Bosnia to include Croatia as 
wdL U.S. ground troops could be 
engaged in covering a difficult 
strategic retreat in the Balkans in 
a matter of weeks if the diplomat- 
ic effort now under way fails. 

Until now, the major powers 
and the United Nations justified 
their failure to intervene and 
stop the carnage and ethnic 
cleansing in Bosnia by saying 
Lfaey had at least prevented 
things from getting worse. They 
had “contained” the war. 

Croatia is poised to snatch 
away that last ng leaf of honor by 
resuming its war with Serbia 
when the peacekeepers leave. To 
head that off, the U.S. adminis- 
tration has joined Britain, 
France, Germany and Russia in 
offering to lift sanctions against 
Serbia in return for Belgrade’s 
recognition and policing of its 


borders with Bosnia and Croatia. 

The Serbs have shown little in- 
terest in a deal that would also 
have to be approved by Croatia, 
which would have to agree to 
keep the United Nations in place 
and accept an extended cease-fire 
that would leave Serbs in control 
of 25 percent of Croatia and 70 
percent of Bosnia. 

U.S. offi cials acknowledge this 
is desperation diplomacy. Mr. 
Christopher and the national se- 
curity adviser, Anthony Lake, 
went along reluctantly with offer- 
ing the Sobs the sanctions-lifting 
incentive under pressure from the 
Europeans and only after getting 


a green light from the Bosnian 
government. France argues that 
the sanctions offer could dear tne 
way for a Balkans peace confer- 
ence proposed by Paris, If that 
turns out to be a miscalculation, 
the intangible costs for America 
and its allies will be enormous. 

Bosnia has produced bitter ar- 
guments in America and Europe 
about fundamental issues: justice, 
honor, responsibility- Govern- 
ments responded by e mp has iz i ng 
the dangers of . intervention, the 
good th3> humanitarian relief was 
doing and the success of contain- 
ment Those arguments added up 
to powerful reasons for America 
and its not taking sides in the 
conflict in any meaningful way. 


But the containment pohqy is 

unraveling. The Serbian manipu- 
lation of humanitarian aid for its 
war aims has become transparent 
The willingness now to bargain 
sanctions away for snail Serbian 

commitments undermines the in- 
ternational cooperation needed 
to keep Mr. Milosevic isolated. 

The sanctions offer cuts away 
the halfway ground on which 
America has balanced in Bosnia. 
Soon Washington will have to get 
in deeper, on the side of the gov- 
ernments of Sarajevo and Zagreb, 
or get out completely and accept 
the terrible consequences of not 
ch oosing sides in a war of aggres- 
sion on the European continent 
The Washington Peat 
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The Drive- By Republicans Take a Cheap Shot at the Peacekeepers 


W ASHINGTON — Reading the Re- 
publican foreign policy bill that 
passed the House last week, 1 realized that 
on domestic policy the Republicans have a 
vision and on foreign policy they have graf- 
fiti. Republicans backing this bill, which is 
the foreign policy component of the “Con- 
tract With America,” don’t need to pass a 
law to get their point across. All they need is 
spray paint and a blank wall of the United 
Nations so they can scrawl what's on their 
minds: “Get Lost World. Newt Was Here.” 

This bill is typical of the quality of 
Republican foreign policy thinking today. 
It is drive-by foreign policy. Shout what- 
ever^ on your mind as you drive by the 
White House and then mt the gas before 
you have to deal with the implications. 

The reason the Republicans have a for- 
eign policy of one-liners is because they are 
deeply conflicted. They want to use foreign 
policy the way they always used it during 
the Cold War: to assert that they are the 
party of strength, not the Democrats. 

But they also want to appeal to the isola- 
tionist impulses in the country, so they don't 
want to pay for that strength with money or 


By Thomas L. Friedman 

commitments. The result is the sort of mud- 
dle-headed thinking of Representative 
Dana Robrabacher of California, who in- 
sisted that the foreign policy bill was “not 
about isolationism” but “about America- 
comes-firsl policies.” Oh, now l understand 
The House Republican bill called for 
increasing mili tary spending on “star 
wars” anti-missile defenses (this pan was 
thankfully defeated) so the United States 
would have more useless Nintendo tech- 
nology to fight the least likely of wars, 
while restricting the president's ability to 
dispatch troops abroad to fight the most 
likely of wars, while cutting aid to the 
United Nations so that peacekeepers from 
other countries won’t have the funding to 
deal with the wars America doesn't want to 
fight, wh3e ensuring that America will have 
to deal with all those messy wars alone 
because the bill foibids US. troops from 
being put under any foreign command 
While they were at it, the Republicans 
also extended NATO membership to Po- 


land Hungary, Slovakia and the Czech 
Republic, but forgot to mention that this 
means commit ting U.S. troops to defend 
all of them as well. 

Connect those dots and you have the 
Republican foreign policy. 

The House Republicans don't seem to 
have noticed that today’s United Nations 
is not the United Nations of the 1970s, 
when the Soviets and their pals could pass 
a resolution that the world was flat Today, 
the United Nations is ns. We thoroughly 
dominate it It blesses what we want 
blessed, like Haiti, and it condemns whom 
we want condemned, like the Libyans. 

Hie problem with the United Nations 
today is not that it is too strong, but that it 
is too weak. It lacks the resources and 
management to do the dirty jobs that we 
want done but don’t want to do ourselves. 

Now is not the time to weaken it further. 
If the Republicans are saying that the 
United Nations should be better managed, 
I couldn’t agree more; but if they are 
sayzog that it is useless and America 
should gut it further, they will rue the day. 

The Clinton administration contributed 


to this confusion. One reason the United 
Nations has been so discredited is because 
Clinton officials often used it as a scape- 
goat When their Somalia policy went over a 
chff, they blamed the United Nations, even 
though all the controversial mffitary opera- 
tions in Somalia were directed exclusively 
by the Pentagon. Still, Clinton officials hid 
b ehind excuses: “The UN made me do it.”. 

The Clinton team is compounding the? 
confusion thanks to the love-in that Secre- 
tary of State Warren Christopher is con- 
ducting with Jesse Helots, head ot the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. A 
day doesn't go by without reading about 
how Chris and Jesse are getting along so 
wdL This does not warm my heart. 

Chris, wake up! Jesse is using you to 
legitimize his plans to end foreign aid and 
development assistance. You think you can 
appease turn and save yourself grief. You 
can’t, and you shouldn’t Jesse is a mean- 
spirited isolationist. By cozying upwhh him 
you are blurring the differences between 
him and the internationalists. This is a time 
for drawing lines, not fudging them. 

The New York Tones. 


Japan: Fresh Thinking About the Past and Future Is Long Overdue 


T OKYO — The best tonic for 
Japan a month after the 
great Kobe earthquake is to 
avoid feeling sorry for itself and 
to search instead for a new for- 
eign policy compass. 

There is an understandable 
temptation for the country to 
dose its mental borders and wor- 
ry only about domestic recon- 
struction. But it is vital that Ja- 
pan start both to look backwards 
to the unpleasant realities of its 
behavior toward fellow Asians 
before and during the Pacific 
War that ended 50 years ago, 
and to wake up to the new chal- 
lenges of the post-Cold War era. 
Only by confronting the bar- 


By Roger Buckley 


barism of the past head-on, as 
Germany did, and by dealing 
with future responsibilities will 
Japan escape from the insularity 
and narrow economics that have 
shaped its extraordinary postwar, 
rise to become a trading and fi- 
nancial superpower. 

It is immensely difficult for a 
society that is still deeply divided 
over how to evaluate its wartime 
record to swallow foreign prescrip- 
tions on the urgency of Japan be- 
coming a world leader once again. 

A recent attempt by Robert Mc- 
Namara, a former U.S. defense 
secretary and bead of the World 


Bank, to stimulate some fresh 
thinking in the Japanese establish- 
ment drew a cautious response 
from a large audience in Tokyo. 
Mr. McNamara's eminently sensi- 
ble suggestion that Japan ap- 
proach the post-Cold War wood 
as an opportunity rather than a 
tiresome burden imposed by out- 
siders earned him no more than 
the polite applause accorded to all 
international guests. 

Mr. McNamara listed five 
great powers as the architects of 
(he new multipolar world: China, 
the European Union, Japan, Rus- 
sia and the United States. He put 


Lasers, Genes and Grandma’s Walker 


L OS ANGELES — There’s a 
4 middle-aged man lying in a 
grave in Peru. His Moche civili- 
zation, 300 years after Caesar, 
developed a technique for elec- 
troplating gold onto copper that 
would be unknown in Europe for 
centuries to come. His people 
built huge irrigation systems. 
Then something happened. 

The man belonged to a soci- 
ety that chose progress through 
creation of an infrastructure 
that advanced agricultural and 
artistic achievements. But at 
some point, advancement gave 
way to implosion, and his peo- 
ple eventually ceased to exist 
We don't know why. 

There are nine muluprogram 
laboratories, three of them nu- 
clear-weapons laboratories, un- 
der the auspices of the U.S. En- 
ergy Department. They have 
thrived during the past 50 years 
through congressional largess in 
response to national-security 
concerns. These labs have 
brought together researchers 
whose ability and experience 
cannot be replicated. 

Benefits have spilled over 
into industry and medicine. For 
instance, the Lawrence Liver- 
more lab is engaging in subcel- 
lular research. The spin-offs, 
though unpredictable, may help 
us understand how malignan- 
cies develop or can be treated. 
At Los Alamos, California, soft- 
ware has been developed to help 
map the human genome, help- 
ing us understand and treat ge- 
netic diseases. Even weather 


By Katherine Dowling 

predictions may become more 
accurate as a result of research 
at Lawrence Livermore. 

But now funding for anything 
military has fallen out of favor 
and the mission of the national 
labs has become murky. To ad- 
dress these issues, a re-evaluation 
was undertaken that resulted in 
recommendations for restructur- 
ing of the labs’ mission. 

Basic scientific research is a 
hard sdL It makes no promise of 
success. Setting up the hardware 
to do the research is so costly as 
to be inoomprebensible to most 
folks. As money becomes more 
scarce, layers of administrators 
and paperwork have been added 
to “supervise” research, further 
frustrating scientists. 

And it’s easier to comprehend 
and vote for people-related is- 
sues than for those that offer 
only the possibility of future 
benefits. Grandma needs a walk- 
er now, and poor teenage moth- 
ers could use job training. Law- 
rence Livermore’s national 
ignition facility, using lasers for 
limited fusion, just can't stack up. 

Societies that have progressed 
beyond the hunter-gatherer level 
build up excess energy in the 
form of time and talent. This 
energy can be applied in one of 
three ways. The society can tread 
water, no! creating anything 
new, just maintaining the status 
quo. It can implode, wasting its 
tirtenls in frivolity, as did die 


Roman Empire. Or it can raise 
itself up, using excess resources 
for steady advancement. Sialic 
societies are a luxury of earlier 
times, which leaves forward or 
backward movement as the ba- 
sic choices today. 

America is now at the same 
crossroad the Moche faced. The 
country can elect, through its 
national research labs and 
through enlightened policies 
that favor private research and 
development, to advance re- 
search, including nuclear phys- 
ics, and create energy sources 
for the future. Or it can decide 
that the welfare and entitlement 
functions of the government 
take precedence. Advocate so- 
cial spending above research 
and you've helped a few people, 
put a lot of researchers out of 
work and lost expertise forever. 

Fd rather see Lawrence Liv- 
ermore get their lasers than 
Grandma get her walker. Be- 
cause if Grandma gets her walk- 
er, if Uncle Fred is declared 
totally disabled because his 
back hurts and he is too lazy to 
do the exercises to make it bet- 
ter — then some day my grand- 
children will sit on a polluted 
old planet bereft of energy. And 
unable to reach the stars. Some- 
how. I think that gentleman in 
Peru would understand. 


The writer is family physician 
<U the University of Southern 
California School of Medicine. 
She contributed this comment to 
the Los Angeles Times. 


India as the next contender for 
membership of this select club. 
Mr. McNamara's vision of a 
world based on the rule of law 
where “national security would 
be supported by a system of col- 
lective security’ is anodyne to 
North Americans and Europeans. 
But such a prescription causes 
consternation in Tokyo. 

Any reference to the United 
Nations as more than a talking 
shop for diplomats and foreign 
ministers sets off alarm bells 
throughout the Japanese govern- 
ment and media. The contradic- 
tion between Japan 
for a permanent seat on the 
Security Council and the unlikeli- 
hood of any Japanese cabinet be- 
ing prepared to commit troops 
ready, if necessary, to Fight in 
major trouble spots around the 
globe on UN peacekeeping or 
peacemaking missions remains as 
unresolved as ever. 

The image of contemporary Ja- 
pan as a state that pays the bills 
but keeps a safe distance from the 
armed conflicts of the late 20th 
century is fated to persist Mr. 
McNamara warns: “Japan can no 
longer simply rely on the U.S. to 
proiecL its national interests. 
While such a role was appropriate 
in the bipolar world, that time has 
long passed.” But this is hardly 
how (he Japanese public view for- 


eign affairs. Their sense of depen- 
dency on America has yet to 
come to terms with how Washing- 
ton now perceives the world. 

The paradox remains of Japan 
behaving as an economic and fi- 
nancial superpower while still on- 
certain and half-hearted about 
how to deal with all other global 
issues. It is far from clear whether 
Japan really wants to be a l eade r 
of international society. The only 
alternative is for the country to 
remain a follower, stumbling 
along in the footsteps of others. 

If Japan is to aooept the chal- 
lenges of mnltidiinesisional re- 
sponsibilities it must make two 
psychological shifts. The Japa- 
nese state must first secure a con- 
sensus that this is indeed the cor- 
rect way ahead. Japan's allies 
would then have to make corre- 
sponding adjustments in their 
treatment of Tokyo. 

Such a realignment would have 
to be a two-way process. It could 

B rove uncomfortable for the 
niied States, Japan and for 
countries in Asia that remain 
wary of future Japanese inten- 
tions toward the region. 

The writer is a professor of his- 
tory at the International Christian 
University in Tokyo. He contrib- 
uted this comment to the Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune. 
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1095: Uneasy Austria 

VIENNA — The question of 
anti-semitism in Austria com- 
mences to assume great dimen- 
sions, and disquietude prevails in 
Christian circles. At the conclu- 
sion of a meeting last summer at 
Linz, under the presidency of 
Prince Liechtenstein, leader of 
the Anti-Semitic party in the Low- 
er House, a telegram expressing 
loyalty to the Pope was sent io 
Rome. The reply suggested the 
Holy Father approved of the anti- 
Jewish movement. A council of 
bishops was thereupon held in Vi- 
enna and it was decided that anti- 
Semitic agitation would be injuri- 
ous to the cause of Christianity. 

1920: Patriotic Chorus 

PARIS — Another link in the 
chain of friendship binding 
France and America is being 
forged in public schools of ihe 


UJS. School children are being 
taught to sing the "Marseillaise,” 
tbe stirring national hymn of 
France. On Washington’s birth- 
day both the “Marseillaise” and 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” will 
rise from thousands of childish 
voices in America. 

1945: Saving the Show 

NEW YORK - — Thirty members 
of the Army Air Forces surround - 
rtr Cil y station yesterday 

[Feb. 18] on the mission of recov- 
ering a 250-year-old Maggini vio- 
lin belonging to Private Irving 
Fink who was to appear on radio 
station WJ.Z. Private Fink en- 
tered a restaurant, parked bis 
Maggim on a chair, and missed it a 
few minutes later. With the help of 
his comrades, the suspect was 
seized before boarding a train at 
the 50th Sl station and booked for 
grand larceny. Private Fink was 10 
minutes late for his broadcast. 


- x- - 
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NATO Standards a Tough Hurdle for Eastern Armies 
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KRAKOW, Poland — With trade- 
mark red berets and a reputation for 
toughness, the 6th Air Assault Brigade 
is one of the elite units of Poland's new 
army, an important cog in Warsaw’s 
designs to join NATO. 

One problem is that the 6ih Brigade 
wants helicopters to perform its tasks, 
but has none. And there is a dispute 
over exactly what part of the army 
should command the brigade. 

The troubles of this rapid reaction 
unit, with traditions going back to Pol- 
ish participation in the World War II 
battle of Arnhem, illustrate two criti- 
cal problems facing armies of the for- 
mer Warsaw Pact as they dream about 
inclusion in a military alliance that 
from 1949 to 1989 was their main ene- 
my. 

The first is lack of money. Total 
defense spending in the region this 
year will be less than half of what it 
was in 1989. 

The second is that command struc- 
tures and training that made sense 
under the Soviet-led Warsaw Pact ap- 
pear incongruous now. And the cul- 
ture of treating the military like an 


exclusive club only delays Eastern Eu- 
rope's union with the West. 

Lately. Russia's adventure in 
Chechnya has rekindled calls in East- 
ern Europe and some Western capitals 
for a faster expansion of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization to guar- 
antee security to the countries oT the 
East. But while political pressure 
mounts for expansion. Western mili- 
tary officials involved in Eastern Eu- 
rope's transition wonder whether its 
nations are capable of meeting NA- 
TO's standards. 

As important, the officials say, ure 
growing concerns that NATO, loo, 
could suffer from a hasty decision to 
augment the 16-member alliance. Even 
among the region's most likely new 
members — Poland, the Czech Repub- 
lic, Hungary and maybe Slovakia — 
creating a NATO-compatible force 
could take years, if not decades, these 
experts say. 

To prepare former Warsaw Pact na- 
tions for possible NATO membership, 
the Clinton administration has decid- 
ed to permit sales to them of jet fight- 
ers, tanks and other sophisticated of- 
fensive weapons, U.S. officials said 
Friday. 

Most of the countries would be un- 
able to afford the most expensive 


weapons, such as F- 16 jet fighters, but 
U.S. military assistance might offset 
the cost. Arms sales to the countries 
could improve their ability to contrib- 
ute to the alliance. Ail the former War- 
saw Pact countries have expressed in- 
terest in acquiring secure 
communications equipment that 
would allow them to communicate 
with their potential partners. 

Military reforms. launched m all the 
countries of the East and generally 
intended to bring Eastern Europe clos- 
er to the West, appear to have run 
afoul erf poor cash flow and strong 
resistance among senior officers accus- 
tomed to the perquisites or power. Ef- 
forts to assert civilian control over the 
military are also generally failing. 

However, some reforms have gone 
through. Communist political commis- 
sars, charged with ensuring the loyalty 
of the armed forces, have been abol- 
ished. So, too, has the lopsided deploy- 
ment of East European troops. 

In 1989, for example, there were 
200,000 Czechoslovak soldiers de- 
ployed on the border with East Ger- 
many. Today there are barely 20,000 
Czech soldiers there. In 1992, more 
than 60 percent of the Polish Army 
was arrayed along its frontier with 
Germany and only 10 percent along its 


eastern front. By the end of this year, 
three limes the manpower and weap- 
onry will face the former Soviet L'nion. 
while the Western border deployment 
will have dropped to 40 percent'. 

But the main result ol the reforms, 
according to one senior Western mili- 
tary official who studies Eastern Eu- 
rope. has been to gut the Warsaw Pact, 
not to create new national armies ca- 
pable of mounting a credible defense. 

“Breaking up the Warsaw Pact was 
like chopping the limbs off a body,” 
the official said. “But since then, noth- 
ing much else has been done. Now 
these armies couldn't fight themselves 
out of a wet paper bag.” The excep- 
tion, the official noted, was Romania, 
ironically one of the poorest of the 
East European countries. 

Although NATO has only begun to 
codify standards for new members, 
broadly they involve two main catego- 
ries, enunciated by Joseph Kruzel. 
U.S. deputy assistant secretary of de- 
fense, during a visit to Warsaw late last 
year: “First, an unshakeable commit- 
ment to the democratic process, in- 
cluding a commitment for civilian con- 
trol of the military; and secondly, an 
ability to contribute to collective de- 
fense and security.” 

So far. Eastern Europe does not 


qualify. None of the armies in Eastern 
Europe, except that of the Czech Re- 
public, is deemed by Western officials 
to be truly controlled by civilian au- 
thorities. 

President Lech Walesa of Poland 
fired his defense minister after he pro- 
posed placing control of the army di- 
rectly under the civilian -dominated 
Defense Ministry. Mr. Walesa wanted 
to bypass the ministry and have the 
army controlled by the chief of general 
staff, who is appointed by the presi- 
dent. 

“Instinctively, our generals see the 
need for changes, but they can’t accept 
the limitations on their power and ci- 
vilian control,” said Piotr Kolodziejc- 
zyk. the ousted defense minister, in on 
interview. “This is a significant prob- 
lem, and it is an indispensable pan of 
the reforms.” 

The Czech Republic, though its 
army is firmly controlled by its civilian 
government, faces other, severe prob- 
lems, Western officials said. 

By the end of 1995, the array plans 
to shrink to 65,000 soldiers and cut its 
tanks, artillery and armored personnel 
camera weD below the ceiling set by 
the Treaty on Conventional Forces in 
Europe, according to Jiri Siia. a De- 
fense Ministry official. 



Bosnian Army Battles 
Muslim Rebels in Bihac 


WITH A BANG —The alleged Serbian war criminal Zeljko “Alton” Raznatovic, center, marking his wedding Sunday, 


Reuters 

SARAJEVO, Bosnia- Herze- 
govina — Bosnian government 
forces and Muslim rebels 
pounded each other with artil- 
lery and fought on the ground 
fora third day running on Sun- 
day near the rebels' stronghold 
in the Bihac enclave, a United 
Nations spokesman said. 

In another step backward in 
peace efforts, rival Bosnian Ser- 
bian and Croatian local com- 
manders refused to attend 
scheduled meetings under UN 
auspices. 

In B ihac, where a war within 
a war has raged for weeks de- 
spite the cease-fire, infantry 
backed by mortar barrages 
fought on Saturday and on Sun- 
day morning east of Velika Kla- 
dusa, the stronghold of the re- 
bel leader FOcret Abdic. 

“They are fighting for 
ground, but we haven’t seen a 
change in the confrontation line 
or any major successes.” said 
the UN spokesman in Sarajevo, 
Lieutenant Colonel Gary Cow- 
ard. 


More than 244 detonations 
— military parlance for heavy 
weapons fire — were counted 
over the period, he said. Spo- 
radic fighting also took place 
near Bihac town, where the 
Muslim-led government's 5th 
Corps is bottled up by Mr. Ab- 
dic’s forces. 


UN Inspectors Seek 
More Iraqi Arms Data 

Roam 

BAGHDAD — Describing 
progress at destroying Iraq’s ar- 
senal of dangerous weapons as 
“too slow,” Rolf Ekeus, the 
United Nations official in 
charge of die arms destruction 
program, arrived Sunday in 
Baghdad looking for more data, 
especially on biological weap- 
ons research. 

Under the terms of the cease- 
fire that ended the Gulf War in 
1991, Iraq is required to rid it- 
sdf of weapons of mass de- 
struction. 


Majors Leadership Weakened 

LONDON (Reuters) — Prime Minister John Major’s pow- 
er was weakened further Sunday by the death or a Conserva- 
tive member of Parliament from Scotland and signs that 
feuding within the governing party over the European Union 
was refusing to die down. 

Thedealh of Nicholas Fairbairn put the Scottish National- 
ist Party, which finished a close second to the Conservatives 
in 1992, in a strong position to grab Mr. Fairbairn's Perth- 
shire seat. Such a loss for the Conservatives would widen its 
minority in the House of Commons to seven seats. 

Meanwhile, a former Conservative prime minister demand- 
ed the dismissal of cabinet ministers who did not subscribe to 
Mr. Major's call for Britain to be “at the heart of Europe.” 

Gibraltar Victims’ Families Appeal 

STRASBOURG (Reuters) — The European Court of Hu- 
man Rights will consider Monday a request to condemn 
Britain over the 1988 killin gs of three Irish guerrillas by 
Britisb soldiers in Gibraltar. 

The court will consider a plea by relatives of Daniel 
McCann, Mairead Farrell and Sean Savage that they were 
killed in violation of Article 2 of the European Human Rights 
Convention, which guarantees the right to life. The court is 
not expected to rule immediately. 

The three unarmed members of the Irish Republican Army 
were shot March 6. 1988. on a Gibraltar street by soldiers of 
the elite SAS corps in civilian clothes. 

Poll Hints at Closer French Race 

PARIS (AP) — In another sign that France's presidential 
race could be closer than expected, a weekend opinion poll 
showed a steep plunge in the popularity of the frontrunner. 
Prime Minister Edouard BaUadur. 

Mr. Balladur's approval rating dropped to 46 percent, from 
55 percent last month, in a poll of 1,886 eligible voters 
conducted by the IFOP agency for the weekly Journal du 
Dimanche. 

The prime minister, head of the center-right government 
since March 1993, remains the favorite to succeed President 
Francois Mitterrand, a Socialist, in May. But the Socialist 
nominee, Lionel Jospin, has been gaining strength in the polls, 
and Mr. Balladur's chief conservative rival. Jacques Chirac, 
the mayor of Paris, has been encouraged by increasing signs 
that the prime minister may be vulnerable. 

First-round voting is scheduled for April 23. !f no candi- 
date gets 50 percent, the top two vote-getters will compete in a 
runoff May 7. 


Calendar 

★** 

European Union events scheduled for Monday: 

BRUSSELS: The European C ommissi on president, Jacques 
Santer, outlines the commission’s economic and financial 
priorities. 

BRUSSELS: Council of EU agriculture ministers discusses, 
in public session, agricultural prices for 1995-96 and problem 
of transporting animals by road. 

BRUSSELS: Foreign Minister Alain Jupp6 of France makes 
a statement on behalf of France, the current EU president, to 
the European Parliament external relations committee. 
BRUSSELS: Manuel Marin, EU commissioner for the Mid- 
dle East and Latin America, to address the European Parlia- 
ment budget committee. 

Sources: Agence Europe, AFP. 





Hyundai Business Group, 
with over US$ 

58 billion in 
sales, continues to 
grow in a wide spectrum of 
business areas. From next 
generation 256M 
DRAM chips to 
satellite communi- 
cations, creating tomorrow's 
global information super- 
highway. From a full line of 



passenger cars to all types of commercial vehicles. From 
machine tools to the mag- 
netic levitation train, the 
ideal mass transit system of 
the future. From turnkey engineering and construction 
projects to petrochemicals with advanced new material. 

From super tankers to some of 
the most sophisticated LNG 
carriers. Hyundai, with more 
than 30 R&D centers, working together, 
creating innovative synergies, 
innovative products. 




HYUNDAI 

Building A Better World Through Innovative Technology 

AUTOMOBILES. ELECTRONICS. SHIPBUILDING. ENGINEERING AMD CONSTRICTION, MACHNERY AND EQUIPMENT, PETROCHEMCALS, TRADING AND TRANSPORTATION. FmduurlsMttnmda ctmhApyuu: Hymlai Caparatiun HP.U. &a Su4 Kara. Td >-/«/, Far +X2-2-74I-2ML 
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Africa’s New Guerrillas: Pillage , No Politics 

v ^ «... sav that Mi 


By Howard W. French 

New York Times Service 


FREETOWN, Sierra Leone — Some- 


in the taking of 17 foreign hostages, 
including seven Roman Catholic nuns, 
whose whereabouts remain unknown. 
Before melting back into the bush, the 


where just beyond UteDTOuniainoiIs f*"** also briefly. took .over an 
peninsula that houses this tumbledown Amencan-owned uranium mine, and 
bariudUes a war zone that is defined not c,osed other twimg operations that gen- 
JuNb. (Vwmm erate two-thirds oF the country’s export 


Liberia and decided you can max* a ■ 

good lining by ripping a “““O' ■JP'S;,. Of qu ickly expanded Sim 

said a Western diplomat, referring to the Mr. o A __ ^ order lo combat the 

five-year-old civil war in that neighbor- D»ne r officers now admit that 

: nihich many officials be- rebellion. Xiu .Lau 


mg country, which many officials be- 
lieve served as a model for the rebellion 


by battles pitting government forces 


against armed rebeds, but by the steal ihv ea ™B6 s - ... # ^ 

hSJnd-nm bandilry of a now typo of . "They don ■ control anything, .said 


hit-and-run banditry of a new type of 
African guerrilla warfare. 

In four years of fighting for control of 
this loosely governed country of 4 mil- 
lion people, the shadowy rebels of the 
Revolutionary United Front have aban- 
doned their efforts to hold onto con- 


the exasperated information minister, 
Arnold B. Gooding. “But they wreak 
havoc. They kill innocent villagers, kid- 
nap young boys and force them into 
service, bum down rice farms and even 
shoot the cows. 

“They take hostages and don't even 


quered temrray and have given up ah ^ Tot J & said. “The only 

pretense of a political rauonale Tor their paraUd ^ ^ve been able to think of for 
struggle. this kind of thing is Pol Pol 7 ’ 

instead, their strategy, in addition to International observers here say that 


here. 

Diplomats and military leaders of Si- 
erra Leone say that the rebel movement, 
known by its initials as the RUF. was 
founded by a cashiered army photogra- 
pher nam ed Foday Sankoh. It is be- 
lieved to have been armed by the Liberi- 
an rebel leader, Charles Taylor, in 
retaliation agains t Sierra Leone for pro- 
viding a forward base for a regional 
peacekeeping army deployed in Liberia. 

Mr. Sankob's initially stated goal was 
to overthrow the corrupt dictatorship of 
Joseph Momoh. But Mr. Momoh, a for- 


making ahandsome living from pillage, they are as befuddled as officials of ^^r^^ wus ovftthrown in a 
seems to be to raise feelings of insecurity Sierxa Leone's government about the bT^or om^e^lSby a 27- 

to the parnc level. To achieve this, their aims of the rebel movement or even of ™ SkF SSn naS Valentine 

the identity ofits leaders. But with tens dem- 


««« uv^ muufww. tne Identity ot its leaaera out wun tens wh oriromised to oraanize dem- 

sists nowadays of long marches through of thousands of ref ugees already spilling oSSlSSSSriiSl ofthdr mS- 

lrysi< * e i ^? ere th , ey t ave over into neighboring Guinea, they re- na i ral jonale m? 7 Sankoh’s rebels 

£3 dozens of vffiages, taken bun- gard it as afrighumtog new trend in a SSUfon nonkhdL 

dreds of hostages, and stuped at army ^ which amorphous bands of fougW OD non n ‘ 

convoys. disgruntled men in arms — in ibis case Mr. Strasser's government has 

In their most dramatic advance since perhaps no more than 400 — have re- pledged to hold free national elections 


the start of the war in 1991, the rebels cently discovered their ability to hold 
recently reached the outskirts of this city sway over broad stretches of country- 


in a series of attacks that have resulted 


fought on nonetheless. 

Mr. Strasser’s government has 
pledged to hold free national elections 
later this year, and has pleased interna- 
tional creditors with its management of 
Sierra Leone's nearly ruined economy. 


how they’ve been able to sustain this. 

■ Rebel Base Seized 

A major rebel base in central Sierra 
Leonebas been “completely desuoyed 
and 94 rebels killed, Agence France- 
Presse reported Friday from Freetown, 
quoting a military official. 

4 Theofficial called the base a strate- 
gic point from which rebels had earned 
out almost nonstop ambushes and at- 
tacks" on a highway leading to the Kono 
district. 


TROOPS: 

New U.S. Role 


* • •" 2 


Gntbnml from Page 1 

770,000 soldiers in 1989 lo 
slightly fewer than a half-mil- 
lion, a 36-percent cut, the force 


Laurtni Mjfltad/A^nce Rnacc-Prou: 

FINAL HOMAGE — An Iranian paying respects on Sunday to a rdatire killed io tbe 
1990-88 war with Iraq. A mass funeral, attended by the country’s senior leaders, was 
held in Tehran for 3,000 Iranian soldiers whose bodies were only recently discovered. 


AIRLINES: Former Rivals Team Up to Circle Globe 


Coatmued from Page 1 

cross shareholdings or equity 
stakes, already link Singapore 
Airlines, Delta Air Lines and 
Swissair; British Airways, Qan- 
tas Airways and USAir, and 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
and Northwest Airlines. 

Northwest and Air New Zea- 
land said last week they would 
begin an international market- 
ing agreement starting March 1. 

Under the agreement, the 
two carriers will take part in 
each other's frequent flyer pro- 
grams, share airport facilities 
and offer joint fares and sales 
support. 

Last month, Malaysia Air- 
lines and Virgin Atlantic Air- 
ways of Britain announced a 
wide-ranging partnership under 
which the airlines will operate 


joint flights from London to 
Kuala Lumpur, with service on 


Kuala Lumpur, with service on 
to Australia. 


Officials said that the ar- 
rangement, to start in April, 
would increase passengers and 
profits for both carriers, giving 
Malaysia Airlines greater access 
to the United States through 
code-sharing with Virgin Atlan- 
tic and extending the reach of 
Virgin in Asa. 

National carriers in Asia and 


the Pacific are being forced into 
commercial alliances with for- 
mer rivals from outside the re- 
gion to cut costs and increase 
the pool of potential passen- 
gers. 

“Competition has never been 
stronger in the airline industry, 
and keeping costs under control 
is a major priority,” Mr. Tham- 
noon of Thai Airways said. 

The Asia-Pacific region is the 
fastest growing aviation market 
in the world, and U.S. and Eu- 
ropean airlines regard increased 
penetration of the region as vi- 
tal to their future profitability. 

Jim Goodwin, senior vice 
president of United Airlines' in- 
ternational division, said that 
China, India and Southeast 
Asia were dynamic markets as a 
result of rapid economic 
growth, an opening up to the 
West and an expanding middle 
class. 

He said that United’s strate- 
gy in China would be to in- 
crease its own flights there and 
to reach agreements with Chi- 
na’s regional airlines to share 
passengers. 

Peter Harbison, managing di- 
rector of BDW Aviation Ser- 
vices, a consulting firm in Syd- 
ney, said that cooperation 


between Asian and interconti- 
nental airlines would would 
continue to grow as European 
and U.S. carriers entered the 
Aria-Pacific region in greater 
strength. 

Even though many Asia-Pa- 
cific airlines preferred lo re- 
main free of suoh alliances, “op- 
erating and strategic pressures” 
to increase traffic and profits 
would force them to cooperate 
with Western carriers, he said. 

Christian Blanc, chairman or 
Air France, the struggling 
French flag-carrier, recently 
told the newspaper Le Monde 
that the airline was negotiating 
with potential alliance partners 
in Asia and the United States. 
He declined to name them. 

Delta Air lines and All Nip- 


J on Airways announced in 
une that they had agreed to 


June that they had agreed to 
discuss a wide-ranging business 
alliance, which could be the 
first such deal between a Japa- 
nese and a U.S. airline. 

The two airlines said they 
were exploring cooperation in 
passenger and freight services, 
flight schedule coordination, 
enhancement of computer res- 
ervation systems, participation 


in each other’s frequent-flyer 
programs and possible oodc- 


programs and posri 
sharing. 


“The variety of missions, the 
scope of training and the opera- 
tional responsibility is much 
wider than before,” said Major. 
General L Don Holder, com- 
mander of the 3d Infantry Divi- 
sion, one of two army divisions 
left in Europe. “Everything is in 
bounds. Nothing is beyond pos- 
sibility.” He added: “We can’t 
really specialize like we used 
to” 

In less than two years. Gener- 
al Holder has sent a battalion to 
Kuwait, a company to Russia, a 
task force to Spain and assorted 
detachments to Haiti, Rwanda, 


Hungary, Romania and else- 
where. European-based Ameri- 
can troops have been to Soma- 
lia and Croatia, where two army 
field hospitals deployed, ana 
the 1st Armored Division is 


HESSE: Free Democrats Score TRUFFLES: 


Continued from Page 1 
66 percent, the lowest level 
since 1950. 

Friedrich Bohl, Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl’s chief of staff, 
said that “we have not achieved 
our goal" of toppling Mr. Ei- 
chel. 

A jubilant Mr. Eichel told 
supporters in Wiesbaden: “We 
bave reached tbe main aim of 
leading the government for the 
next four years with an in- 
creased lead.” 

The Greats, who say their 
four-year coalition with the So- 
cialists is a model for a future 
Bonn government, took 12.1 
percent in the ARD projections 
and 11.5 percent in ZDF. 

The resulting share of seats in 
the assembly in Wiesbaden was 
expected to be 44 for the Social- 
ists, compared to 46 previously; 
44 for the Christian Democrats 
against 46 before, 9 for the Free 
Democrats, compared to 8, and 
14 for the AUiance90/ Greens 
( 10 ). 

The Christian Democratic 
campaign was headed by 
Manfred K anther. Mr. Kohl's 


interior minister in Bonn. He 
had planned to form a govern- 
ment with the Free Democrats, 
Mr. Kohl's coalition partner in 
Bonn, if they bad won a major- 
ity. 

The Christian Democrats 
slipped to the status of second- 
biggest party in the state with 
38.2 percent, according to 
ARD, and 38.4 percent by 
ZDF. It won 40.2 percent in the 
1991 Hesse election, but Mr. 
Kohl's standing has been slip- 
ping because of discontent over 
the way he has handled prob- 
lems stemming from Germa- 
ny’s 1990 unification. 

Mr. Kohl's governing coali- 
tion’s majority in the lower 
house of Parliament, the Bun- 
destag, fell from 134 seals to 10 
in federal elections last Octo- 
ber. 

Because the Social Demo- 
crats govern nine of Germany's 
16 states, they dominate the up- 
per parliamentary house, called 
the Bundesrat, where they are 
able to block legislation pro- 
posed by Mr. Kohl. 

(Reuters. AFP. AP ) 


Sniffing a Fraud 


Continued from Page 1 
Asian fungus began appearing 
two years ago, several hundred 
tons of truffles have been flown 
in from the provinces of Shan- 
dong and Szechuan. This year, 
Chinese truffles have become a 
plague. 

In recent years, France has 
taken drastic measures to pro- 
tect the identity of its most 
cherished foods from inferior 
foreigners. Cheeses are stamped 


preparing for duty in the former 
Yugoslav republics if the Unit- 
ed Nations operation is with- 
drawn. 


with guarantees of their origin; 
Bresse chickens bear telltale 
blue claws that protect against 
forgery. 


But truffle fraud is far more 
difficult to detect. “Since the 
Chinese and French truffles 
have the same look and feel to 
them,” said Michel Rostang, 
the famed Paris chef and res- 
taurateur, “the only way to 
know the difference is to have a 
trained palate taste and identify 
them. But that’s not a very prac- 
tical way to enforce honesty in 
the business." 


GERMANY: Metall Strike Threat 


Continued from Page 1 


of 4.5 percent,” enough to 
“shift the balance in favor of an 
earlier Bundesbank tightening 
than presently generally expect- 
ed,” the report concluded. 

IG Metall is claiming a larger 
share of the profits companies 
are expected to report this year 
as Germany emerges from a 
deep recession, while employers 
have argued that any wage 
gains should be offset by con- 
cessions to improve competi- 


tiveness, such as making rigid 
work schedules more flexible. 


While the metalworkers 
wrangle, sources said the chem- 
icals industry was likely to 
agree on a moderate, paceset- 
ting wage rise of around 3 per- 
cent Tuesday night. Last year, 
the chemicals industry agreed 
on a 2 percent wage gain, which 
metalworkers later accepted as 
well, in addition to agreeing on 
lower starting wages for new 
hires. 


His own foolproof method, 
he says, is to sample the truffle 
on a piece of toast with salt and 
dive oil; an even better way to 
bring out the pure flavor of 
truffles is to mix them in scram- 
bled eggs. 


The discovery of the scam in 
France is all the more galling 
because of tbe hallowed place 
that the fungus occupies in na- 
tional lore. French literature is 
larded with glorious references 
to the truffle's healthful and 
aphrodisiac properties; whether 
such claims are true does not 
seem to matter. 


Although many soldiering 
skills can be transferred from 
one mission to another, com- 
manders and their troops these 
days must master a broad spec- 
trum of military tasks. Peace- 
keeping duty in Macedonia, 
with impartial, open patrolling 
under a UN flag, is different 
from the stealth and lethality 
that are critical in combat. And 
the technical demands of mod- 
ern warfare, such as how to syn- 
chronize air power, artillery, de- 
ception and a thousand other 
factors, are highly perishable 
skills if not practiced routinely. 

“There are six mechanized 
infantry battalions left in Ger- 
many and at any one time, half 1 
of them are off their Bradleys.*' 
armored fighting vehicles, “and 
involved with Macedonia, ei- 
ther coming back, getting ready 
to go or bong there," said one 
senior commander. “That’s tak- 
ing soldiers who are the best 
trained in the world for heavy 
combat and having them do 
something else.” 

The new -demands can be 
frustrating for young com- 
manders. 

“The peacekeeping drill and 
the mission creep means now 
that the box is too big." said 
Lieutenant Colonel Jim 
Warner, an infantry battalion 
commander. “Pretty soon you 
throw up your hands and "as- 
sume that you’re never going 10 
be able to completely cover 
anything." 


“We have nothing against the 
tinese fanners who want to 


To su bs cribe in G e rma ny 
lust call* toH free, 
013084 85 85 


Chinese fanners who want to 
cultivate their truffles, but they 
should be sold under their own 
name and not confused with 
ours," said Mr. Riousset, who 
has earned his living digging up 
and studying truffles in south- 
ern France for more than 30 
years. 


Train Kills 3 Wire Thieves ^ 

The Assoomed Pros 

PARIS — Three men trying 
to steal copper wiring from a 
railroad track were struck and 
killed by a passenger train near 
EvTy, 35 kilometers south of 
Paris, police said Sunday. 


AMERICAN 

TOPICS 


in Europe by the end of this 
year win have been slashed 70 


Smoking Bans Add a Burden 
For Mentally IQ in Hospitals 


those suffering from severe depression 
are smokers, compared with a third of 
the entire population. 

In New York, state and city smoking 
laws have stopped short of forcing hospi- 
tals to ban smoking, giving them the 
option of having specially ventilated 
smoking areas. 


year win have been slashed 70 
percent, from 213,000 to 
65,000. 

That entails a 75-percent cut 
in combat battalions, from 147 
to 37, and a two-thirds reduc- 
tion in installations, from 858 
to 295. 

Beyond sheer numbers, per- 
haps the most drastic change in 
Europe is in mission — what 
the military is supposed to do. 

“We always considered our- 
selves a forward deployed force, 
that we were already where we 
were supposed to be,” said 
Lieutenant General Jerry R. 
Rutherford, commander of V 
Craps in Heidelberg. 

Instead, Europe has abruptly 
become a launchpad for opera- 
tions all over the world. Since 
the end of the 1991 Gulf War. 
the army in Europe has sent 
22,000 troops on 51 deploy- 
ments to 30 different countries. 
This is roughly double the num- 
ber of soldiers deployed in the 
three decades before Operation , 
Desert Storm. 


Advocates for the mentally ill say that 
the anti-smoking restrictions that are 
sweeping the United States are creating a 
cruel burden for mental patients. 

As ever more hospitals restrict smok- 
ing, they say, patients are being forced to 
either give up or cut back on cigarettes 
precisely when they are the sickest and 
under tbe most stress. 

Ruth Posner, former president of the 
Nassau County and Queens, New York, 
chapter of the National Alliance for the 
Mentally ID and the mother of a 45-year- 
old schizophrenic, says, “To expect pa- 
tients to kick the habit when they’re 
going into the hospital, which is an awful 
event to begin with, is really cruelty to 
the nth degree." 

Hospitals insist that smoking causes 
an unacceptable health risk for patients 
and staff. Advocates like Mrs. Posner 
reply that some people may delay going 
intothe hospital or refuse treatment alto- 
gether because of smoking restrictions. 

Surveys show that 70 percent to 90 
percent of schizophrenics and half of 


Short Takes 


Up to half of tbe world’s 6,000 hying 
languages will probably become extinct 
during the next century, experts predict- 
ed at a conference in Atlanta of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Modem communica- 
tions let people speak to each other in- 
stantly an over the world, and drive the 
need for languages that many under- 
stand. Usually that language is En glish. 
Linguists concede this is not necessarily 
bad. But they urge the preservation of 
minor tongues as second, or even third, 
languages. In prehistoric times, between 
10,000 and 15,000 languages were spo- 
ken. California has about 50 languages, 
mostly American Indian. AD of them are 
in trouble. 


cages. Clowns cavorted alongside. No 
longer, thanks to economics (the parades 
cost time and money), insurance (what if 
an animal bolts into the sidewalk 
crowd?) and protests from animal rights 
militants that the parade is just one more 
abuse. These days, the Ringling Bros, 
and fiarnuin & Bailey Circus, long the 
biggest in the country, creeps into town 
after dark. “Things are a lot more regu- 
lated than they were five years ago," a 
spokesman said. “Risk management is 
much more involved.” 


Not everything is faffing before the 
onrush of cmGzatioo, however. The last 
of Manhattan's elevated lines, the giant 
four-track railroad viaduct going up 
Park Avenue from tilth Street to the 
Harlem River, built in 1897, is being 
rebuilt in a S 120 million Metro-North 
Commuter Railroad project. 


For more than a century, one of the 
events of the year in American small 
towns was the circus parade from rail 
yard to tent ground. Horses, camels and 
elephants proceeded under their own 
power, lions and tigers rolled along in 


How to stop drivers from faffing asleep 
and drifting off dm highway? The Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike adopted a simple and 
highl y effective solution that is being 
widely copied, according to the Interna- 
tional Bridge, T unn el & Turnpike Asso- 
ciation in Washington. The cement or 
asphalt shoulders on both sides of the 
roadway are heavily corrugated, provid- 


ing enough sound and vibration to awak- 
en most drivers. The association says this 
has cut drift-off accidents by two-thirds. 

International Herald Tribune 
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Big wheels 


get more out 


of iht . 




Sr- As regular readers of this newspaper, you tell us that you enjoy the 30 minutes 
you spend engrossed in ilt 

You also appear to like driving. On average, your car is worth over 
US$3 1.000. In tact 2 1 0.538 of you have two or more cars in the household.* 

It s convincing evidence that both you and the leading car companies who 
advertise with us get more out of the International Herald Tribune. 

For summaries of the surveys from which these facts are taken, please call. 
L in Europe. James McLeod on (33- 1)46 37 93 81; in Asia, Andrew Thomas on 
. (65) 223 6478; in the Americas, Richard Lynch on (212) 752 3890. 


Sourre: * V/V’4 5nnrw ’<*2/ '9.*. * Km r Survey "Q-i. 


_ . j;*i n mats say uiat Mr. Strasser's 

government to proved inep. a. filing 


rSrir baste to do so, they recruited 
everyone willing to join — from teen- 
%££ and street thugs to enemy mfiltra- 

tors. . • 

Government troops chasing after the 
rebels often loot whatever their adver- 
saries have failed to take. 

“They may have started out fighting 
for the dispossessed, meaning the ordi- 
nary Sierra Leonean,” a diplomat said 
“But it seems that they quickly found 
out that there was another class of dis- 
possessed who would pay for their ser- 
vices. That is the only way to explain 
Hnw thev’ve been able to sustain this." 
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West Agrees on Rwanda Relief 

1 600 Million Reflects New Hope of a Recovery 


By Jonathan C. Randal 

WasfaiufMfl Service 

KIGALI, Rwanda — Western governments 
have sei aside lingering suspicions about Rwan- 
da’s new government and committed nearly $600 
million to help the country on a perilous road io 
recovery. 

Ten months after the start of ethnic bloodshed 
and civil war that cost an estimated half million 
lives, UN officials and foreign aid workers say 
there is hope that the morally and physically 
shattered country can be put back together. 

Some diplomats and aid officials said donor 
governments are cooperating with Rwanda’s 
new rulers to compensate for not having acted 
during the unchecked slaughter of Tuisis and 
moderate Hutu* last spring by a hard-line Hutu 
extremist regime. 

The Hutu rulers were ousted in July by the 
Tutsi-led Rwandan Patriotic Front, which in- 
stalled the present government. But donor na- 
tions kept the administration at arm's length for 
months, fearing that it would seek reprisals 
against Hut us who did not flee the country and 
would deny the Hutu majority any measure of 
power. 

But now donor countries seem content to 
disburse aid while maintaining a careful watch 
on the authorities' performance. 

Donors pledged last month to offer Rwanda 
balance-of-payments help, funding for refugees 


abroad and inside the country, project aid for 
economic development and much-needed money 
for the barely functioning stale machinery. 

The 55 88 million represented three-quarters of 
the government's S764 million request. That “in- 
credible response," according to a diplomat, re- 
flected a realization "that if the international 
community allowed the genocide here to go un- 
punished, It would be sending a terrible message 
to the rest or the world." The U.S. pledge was for 
$60 million. 

Compared with where Rwanda stood only 
months ago, the country’s leaders are "much 
more comfortable,” Prime Minister Faustin 
Twagiramungu said in an interview. 

"After six months during which the govern- 
ment received no bilateral aid, we now are satis- 
fied,’’ said Mr. Twagiramungu. one of two high- 
ranking Hutu moderates in Lhe Tutsi-dominated 
government 

The aid package, be said, “marked an impor- 
tant turning point" because Lhe donor communi- 
ty "recognized our government.’’ 

’ Yet, neither the government nor international 
aid workers are convinced that success is 
ensured. 

Nearly two million Rwandans, most of them 
Hutus who fled as the old government fell, are in 
refugee camps in Burundi, Tanzania and Zaire. 
Among them are the defeated regime's politi- 
cians, soldiers and militiamen who planned, or- 
dered and led the genocide. 
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Alexander Joe'AgnKC Fuihr-Ptcur 

BuRUNDl WATCH — Soldiers patrolling a nearly deserted crossroad of the Burundi capital, Bujumbura, amid a general strike called bv the Tutsi- 
dominated opposition to press for Prime Minister Anatole Kanyenkiko to quit The strike, begun Tuesday, has led to violence between Tutsi and Hutu. 


BRIDGE 


BOOKS 


By Alan Truscott 

T HE diagramed deal from 
the Fall Nationals in Min- 
neapolis, on which Dan Hirsch- 
man sat South, helped him be- 
come, at age 9. the youngest 
regional winner. 

1 When he responded one 
heart to one dub, his partner, 
Jane Steinhardt or Southfield 
Michigan, made a dramatic, if 
precipitous, leap to six hearts. 
After any lead but a dub, the 
slam would have had good 
chances, but West produced the 
dub seven. 

South played low from dum- 
my, with a slight chance that 
West had led from the king, and 
East won. A dub re turn was 
won with the queen, and South 
had to face the problem of the 
trump suit. 

One possibility was to lead to 
the queen, hoping for a double- 
ton or singleton king in die 
West hand or a singleton ten 
with East. That would have 
been slightly wrong. Instead, 
South mule the correct play by 
leading the jack for a finesse. 
This was covered by the king, 


and the ace won. He now had 
another problem, and solved it 
correctly by entering his hand 
with a diamond play and lead- 
ing the nine for a second fi- 
nesse. When this won he took a 
third finesse, this time an easy 
one, to make his slam. 

In the replay, the opposing 
South player failed m four 
hearts, but how that happened, 
history does not record. 


NORTH CD) 

♦ A 

? A Q 5 2 
O AK954 

♦ A 9 8 


WEST 
♦ K JO 5 3 2 
O K 10 6 4 
072 


, east 

2 OQJ97 

03 
0 863 
*K J652 
SOUTH 
+ 864 
CJ887 
O Q J 10 
+ Q104 


Both skies were vulnerable. The 
bidding: 

North East South West 

1 o Pass 1 V Pass 

8 V Pass Pass Pass 


West led the club seven. 


BORDERLINERS 

By Peter Hoeg. Translated from 
Danish by Barbara HavelaneL 
277 pages. $22. Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux. 

Reviewed by 
Michiko Kakutani 

L IKE Peter Hoeg’s last nov- 
el, the best-selling “S milla ’s 
Sense of Snow," “BonJeriiners" 
is one of those books that func- 
tions an two levels. 

“Smilla” was both a thriller 
and a philosophical meditation 
on the human condition; “Bor- 
deriiners" is a harrowing tale of 
an orphan’s ordeals within the 
Danish child-care system and a 
philosophical meditation on the 
nature of time. 

The biggest difference be- 
tween the two novels — and it is 
a huge me — has to do with 
language and tone. Whereas 
“Smilla” boasted a marvelously 
eccentric narrator, who related 
her story in wry, impatient 
prose, “Borderiiners” features 
an evasive and depressed narra- 
tor, who cloaks nis anxiety in 
windy, metaphysical asides. 


WHAT THEY'RE READING 


• Antonio Gutfcrrez, secre- 
tary-general of Spam's Workers 
Commissions labor union, is 
reading ” Buddha of Suburbia," 
by Hanif KurdshL 
“It’s a story in the England of 
the 1970s, when (he nation still 
knew how to mix races and cul- 
tures, producing a tolerance in- 
finitely more enriching than 
Thatcher’s values of individual- 
ism and Puritanism that fol- 
lowed.” (A l Goodman, 1HT) 


F5 5WS0 



The result? “Borderliners" is a 
willfully elliptical narrative that 
often tries the reader’s patience. 

As a reader gradually discov- 
ers, "Borderliners” is narrated 
by a man named Peter, who not 
only shares the author's first 
name but also says he was 
adopted by a family named 
Hoeg when he was 15. The story 
Peter relates takes place in the 
1960s and early 70s, in the 
years before his adoption. 

The fictional Peter tells us 
that he spent his early years at a 
series of Institutions for or- 
phans: first a home for infants, 


then a children's home, a re- 
form school and a school for 
troubled but academically gift- 
ed children. 

The last was known as Crusty 
House, Peter says, because of 
the crusts the students "had to 
make do with instead of proper 
bread.” After he is nearly raped 
by a teacher there, Peter is 
transferred, under a special pro- 
gram, to an elite private school, 
Biehl’s Academy. 

The portrait Peter draws of 
Biehl’s makes the school seem 
like a miniature police state: 
Children are monitored day 


and night by a strict and unfor- 
giving staff, and transgressions 
are punished with reprimands, 
blows and beatings. Peter soon 
begins to suspect that there is a 
secret "plan” behind the 
school’s strict regimen, a plan 
he determines to expose. 

In the course of his troubled 
tenure at Biehl’s, Peter manag e* 
to make two friends he win trea- 
sure for the rest of his life: Ka- 
tarina, a beautiful girl with 
whom he promptly falls in love, 
and August, a psychotic bov 
whom he adopts as a kind of 
son. 

In retrospect, Peter observes, 
his love for Katarina and Au- 
gust has taught him the mean- 
ing of family and responsibil- 
ity; it has given him hope and 
the will to Eve. 

With the help of Katarina 
and August, Peter begins to 
conduct an investigation of the 
school. He suggests, in porten- 
tous asides to the reader, that 
some sort of Darwinian experi- 
ment is being conducted with 
the students. As evidence, he 
cites some disturbing incidents: 
a student's attempt to cut off 
his own tongue, the administra- 


tion of sedatives to August, the 
concealment of student records. 

Although Hoeg is intermit- 
tently able to use such incidents 
to orchestrate a sense of narra- 
tive tension, one later learns 
that many of them are little 
more than deliberately placed 
red herrings, a realization that 
leaves the reader with a vague 
sense of dissatisfaction. 

To make matters worse, Peter 
embroiders his story with pre- 
tentious musings about the na- 
ture of time. “What is time?” he 
asks near the b eginnin g of the 
noveL "I shall have to try to say, 
but not yet. It is too overwhelm- 
ing for that You have to begin 
more simply. What does it 
mean — to measure time? What 
is a timepiece?” 

And later: “To sense time, to 
speak about time, you have to 
sense that something has 


changed. And you have to sense 
that within or behind this 
change there is also something 
that was present before. The 
perception of time is the inex- 
plicable union in the conscious- 
ness of change and constancy." 

These highly abstract solilo- 
quies are apparently meant to 
add resonance to Peter's story, 
and to underscore one of the 
novel’s central themes concern- 
ing the deh umanizing effects of 
science. 

Unfortunately they have an- 
other effect entirely: They 
weigh the story down, turning 
what might have been a deeply 
affecting story about a young 

o^igubticHu and strangely im- 
personal allegory. 

Michiko Kakutani is on the 
staff of The New York Times. 
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and save Just call today 
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The American Business Terms Dictionary includes 
over 4,000 terms from commerce, banking, investment 
and finance — defined clearly and concisely. This refer- 
i ence book is edited especially for people living and 
p \ working in an international environment. 

\ The clear and logical organization, as well as 
** ' \ careful attention to parts of speech, grammatical 
%, \ number, and idiomatic usage, make this volume 
A the ideal choice for business professionals, stu- 
dents or anyone who needs knowledge of the 
basic terminology of business and commerce. 

• W The Dictionary incorporates many useful 

• KM ■ Each entry has at least one example or 
i " ■^1 explanation in addition to a clear and con- 
gg|K||A cise definition. 

■-Current slang and colloquial words and 
i phrases are included, as well as buzz 
words and jargon. 

■ Abundant cross-referencing connects 
BEjHSflHyL synonymous terms and concepts. 

■ Numerous abbreviations and acro- 
nyms are defined and explained, 
along with common Latin terms and 
expressions. 

The American Business Terms Dictionary is pub- 
lished by National Textbook Company (Chicago) and 
the International Herald TYibune. Hardcover, 330 
pages. Fax or mail the order coupon today. 

. — HcmlbSlEribunc , 

■ THE Wjgyrs DAILY SCTSHm ■ 

I Return your order to: international Herald Tribune Offers, I 

: 37 Lambton Road, Lwidwi SW20 OLW, England. s 

1 FAX ORDER TO; (44-81) 944-8243 I 

| Please said me copies of AMERICAN BUSINESS TERMS DICTIONARY at I 

■ IK£24 (USS34.95) each, pLs postage per copy: Europe £3.50; U.SyCanada £4; rest of 

| world £5.50. | 

1 Name I 

■ (K BLOCK LETTERS) 

I Company | 

■ Adtkess. I 


International 

Classified 

Marketplace 

Monday 

International Conferences and Seminars 
Tuesday 

Education Directory 

Wednesday 


I Thursday 

International Recruitment 
I Friday 

Heal Estate Marketplace, Holidays and Travel 
I Saturday 
Arts and Antiques 

Plus over 300 heacHngs in International Classified 
Monday through Saturday 

For further information, contact Philip Oma in Paris: 
Tel: (33-1) 463794 74- Fax: (33-1)46375212 

‘Tit ft BTOHUIIONU.MI »« 


THE WORLD'S DAILY NEWSPAPER 


MAILED FROM AMERICA 


USA TO— o*«m?-YOUI 

Win buy a ship utmost anything 
direct to you— or to loved ones 
in USA. Free brochure. 

A TOUCH OF HOME 
7522 FM I960 West. Sta 343 
Hounorv TX 77070™ 

Tefc7 13-320-91 DO ua* 

FAX: 713-320 -0014 


DISCOUNT OPTO 30% 

On almost any US Book in Print 
world-wide mxB order service 

NEW WORLD BOOKS 

2 Cairn Road - PO Box 878 
Suffer*. NT 10901 

V 14-354-2000 - FAX 914-354-1936 
E-noi address newUbooks@aol.UHn 




Tuesday 

STYLE 

From Paris to Milan, from New York 
to Tokyo, fashion editor Suzy Menkes 
covers the fashion front With additio- 
nal reporting on lifestyle issues, the 
Style section provides up-to-date 
information on developments in the 
changing world of creative design. 

Every Tuesday in the International 
Herald Tribune. 


INTERNATIONAL 


THE WORLD'S DAILY NEWSPAPER 


You will find below a listing of employment offers published in last Thursday's International Herald Tribune 

4 • "a.?.- ■ - .r..;. -?• •; ?; - - •■i - ■ -.»*>■■■ * -c- .> ■ — ■ -• .. ■ - ■. * 


Chief, Information 
Technology and Communications 
Bureau (ICOM) 


International 
Labour Office 


Area Sales Manager 


Air-Shields 

Vickers 


International Labour Office 
P/Plan, Room 4-75 (CF) 

4, route des Mori lions, 
CH-12H Geneva 
Switzerland 


CELIA RANDALL 
Delta Consultants 
TeL 01 480 495047 


Payment Is by credS cart onty. Please charge to my credt card: 

□ Access □ Amex □ Diners □Eurocard □MasterCard Dvisa 
nadir E*P-Date 


S® nature 

hecosary lor cad pureftases) 

Company EC VAT N' — . — 


20£9SJ 


Development Manager 

Ref: Y 123 


Middlesex 

University 


Recruitment Office 
Middlesex University 
Bounds Green Road 
London Nl I 2NQ-U.K. 
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CAPITAL MARKETS ON MONDAY 


* 




Most Active International Bonds 


The 250 most active international bonds traded 
through iheEuroctear system tor the week ending 
Feb. 17. Prices supplied tv Tetekurs. 


Rak Nona 

Cm 

MHJIUJ III 

Plica 

new 

Austrian SchlfHng 

153 Austria 

232 Austria T-fcllls 

TVs 

zero 

01/24/05 

05/02/95 

904500 

98.9S00 

75900 
SI 300 


Belgian Franc 


71 

241 

Belgium 

Belgium 

71* 

7 

01/26/97 

04/29/99 

97.9674 

97.6900 

75000 

7.1700 

British Pound 

112 

Brad Bins FRN 6 

02/09/00 

1MUK0Q 

6.9300 

116 

EIB 

Oft 

00/25/17 

988000 

89300 

T9I 

GMAC 

zero 

03/17/75 

99.4590 

66000 

230 

GECC 

9 

02/14/00 

1003750 

89700 

Danish Krone 

2 

Denmark. 

7 

12/15/04 

87.9500 

7-9600 

9 

Denmark 

8 

03/15/06 

93-6000 

85500 

11 

Denmark 

9 

11/15/9B 

101.7800 

8.8400 

12 

Denmark 

8 

05/15/03 

95J0500 

8.4200 

33 

Denmark 

6 

12/10/99 

906300 

86200 

34 

Denmark 

9 

11/15/00 

101.5100 

88700 

38 

Denmark 

9 

11/15/96 

1022500 

88000 

S3 

Denmark 

9 

11/15/75 

101-5600 

88600 

65 

Denmark 

9W. 

08/10/95 

101-2300 

9.1400 

66 

Denmark 

6« 

02/10/77 

977300 

6JW0 

83 

Denmark 

zero 

04/03/95 

983396 

13-3700 

84 

Denmark 

zero 

07/03/75 

97J5273 

5.9400 

94 

Denmark 

5% 

K/10/96 

97-588® 

5J800 

121 

Denmark 

8 

11/15/01 

962500 

83100 

137 

Denmark 

7 

11/10/24 

777100 

98100 

Deutsche Mark 


I 

Germany 

ft* 

01/03/85 

99.5375 

74700 

3 

Germany 

8 

01/21/02 

1010300 

7.7600 

4 

Treuhand 

7 

11/25/99 

1002733 

6.9800 

5 

Treuhana 

7Vs 

09/09/04 

100.0067 

74900 

6 

Germany 

m 

07/T5/04 

952500 

72900 

7 

Treuhana 

6% 

07/01/99 

97 A»0 

62300 

8 

Germany 

7Yi 

11/11/04 

1002867 

74800 

10 

Germany 

816 

12/20/95 

1025400 

85300 

13 

Germany 

814 

09/20/01 

104.4500 

7.9000 

14 

Germany 

71* 

10/20/77 

101.9933 

7-3500 

15 

Germany 

8 Vs 

03/20/96 

1025400 

82700 

16 

Treuhand 

6ft 

05/13/04 

952000 

72900 

17 

Treuhand 

6 V. 

03/04/04 

911367 

6.7800 

18 

Germany 

846 

08/20/01 

106.9000 

61900 

19 

Germany 

8*6 

0T/20/97 

104 160 

62000 

20 

Germany 

6k. 

01/04/24 

822783 

74100 

22 

Germany 

Oft 

07/21/97 

1034800 

7.9600 

23 

Germany 

8 

03/20/97 

1032500 

7.7600 

24 

Germany 

7ft 

10/20/97 

1014200 

7.1500 

28 

Germany 

0% 

02/20/96 

1022000 

83900 

29 

Germany 

Bft 

05/21/01 

105.1167 

7.9700 

30 

Germany 

6ft 

09/15/99 

99.1100 

62100 

31 

Germany 

8Vi 

04/22/96 

100.9650 

82600 

33 

Germany 

8 

07/22/02 

1032000 

7.7700 

36 

Germany 

6 

09/15/03 

902040 

64100 

37 

Germany 

6 Vs 

12/02/98 

992883 

62800 

39 

Germany 

8 

09/22/97 

103.1400 

77600 

40 

Treuhand 

6ft 

07/29/99 

97.1775 

64300 

41 

Germany 

8 <n 

08/20/96 

1032500 

82200 

43 

Germany 

69k 

01/20/98 

992033 

64400 

44 

Germany 

S’* 

12/2Q/00 

1072425 

82500 

45 

Germany 

9 

10/20/00 

107.9400 

82400 

46 

Germany 

81* 

02/20/01 

105.7000 

82400 

47 

Treuhand 

5%. 

04/29/99 

954200 

62100 

48 

Treuhand 

6 

11/12/03 

902583 

66100 

51 

Germany 

an 

07/20/00 

106.9300 

61800 

52 

Germany 

9 

01/22/01 

108.0767 

82300 

54 

Germany 

64k 

05/20/98 

982700 

64500 

55 

Germany 

5ft 

10/20/98 

94.9014 

52300 

56 

Germany 

61k 

08/14/V8 

982150 

64700 

57 

Germany 

5ft 

02/22/99 

942150 

54700 

58 

Germany 

61* 

07/15/03 

93.9800 

69200 

59 

Germany 

6Vk 

05/20/99 

962950 

62200 

61 

Germany 

8vb 

01/22/96 

1022100 

7.9500 

62 

Germany 

5ft 

06/20/98 

96.7600 

5.9400 

66 

Germany 

Bft 

05/22/00 

1072300 

61800 

70 

Germany 

7 

12/22/97 

1002600 

69400 

72 

Treuhand 

6ik 

03/26/98 

98J100 

62300 

73 

Germany 

TV, 

12/20/03 

98.1250 

72600 

77 

Treuhana 

74k 

10/01/02 

1012700 

74300 

78 

Treuhana 

5 

01/14/99 

93.7000 

5.340Q 

80 

Treuhand 

6 1 * 

04/23/03 

942767 

6.9100 

82 

Germany 

a 1 * 

01/22/96 

1022900 

84300 

85 

Treuhand 

5ft 

09/24/98 

96.1750 

52500 

86 

Germany FRN 

528 

09/30/04 

982050 

52442 

90 

Germany 

6 

02/20/98 

98.1360 

61100 

93 

Treuhand 

69k 

06/35/98 

97.9500 

62500 

97 

Germany 

BVs 

09/20/96 

10X4550 

82200 


n* 

Horae 

Cta 

Maturity 

Price 

YleM 

102 Treuhand 

m 

01/29/03 

97.9860 

77700 

103 

Germany 

m 

07/20/95 

1014613 

67500 

107 

Treuhand 

6ft 

07/09/03 

944520 

74000 

108 Germany 

9 

10/20/95 

1022900 

ELBOOO 

711 

Germany 

7V, 

01/20/00 

1017325 

7.1600 

117 

Germany 

6 

06/20/16 

81-0800 

74000 

m 

Germany 

6ft 

04/22/03 

9SL62B3 

7.0600 

127 

KFW inn Fin 

7Vj 

01 /24/M 

1017500 

74100 

134 

World Bank 

59k 

11/10/03 

B9J9Q0 

65700 

144 

Germany 

ffft 

(0733795 

1003*200 

84700 

145 

Treuhand 

6*8 

06/11/03 

962200 

7.1500 

151 

Germany 

7V, 

10/21/03 

994000 

77200 

155 

Treuhand 

5 

12/17/98 

9X8700 

57300 

157 

Germany 

5% 

07/22/96 

99J800 

57600 

159 

Portugal FRN 

5V, 

07/15/99 

994308 

5.1300 

179 

Germany 

61* 

02/20/97 

1007400 

64800 

182 

Ontario FRN 

529 

01/27/00 

993000 

5.1100 

189 

Germany 

5ft 

08/20/97 

987000 

57600 

197 

Germany 

84k 

05/22/95 

1004913 

84500 

203 Quebec FRN 

5K 

02/09/00 

997100 

57300 

208 

Germany 

8 

02/20/95 

994500 

87400 

■ 211 

Germany 

5Vj 

09/20/96 

994267 

55300 

216 

Treuhand 

7ft 

12/02/02 

994917 

7.4100 

217 Germany 

8 

OS/M/02 

102.71 DO 

77900 

219 

SudwesiLB 

7ft 

02/17/99 

1007000 

7.1100 

220 

Germany 

7% 

02/21/00 

10X0533 

75200 

224 

Germany 

63* 

05/20/97 

99.9600 

67800 

231 

Bundespost 

n t 

10/01/04 

100.9300 

74800 

235 

Finland FRN 

570 

09/16/02 

994900 

5.7100 

239 

Germany 

514. 

11/20/97 

967000 

54300 

243 Germany 

7 

04/20/99 

1007300 

69800 

246 

Britain 

71* 

10/28/97 

1014500 

77200 

248 

D5L Fin 

7* 

02/15/00 

994878 

74100 


Dutch Guilder 


25 

Netherlands 

7V, 

10/01/04 

967000 

74000 

67 

Netherlands 

Oft 

07/15/98 

987000 

67600 

79 

Netherlands 

SV, 

01/15/04 

869000 

64700 

91 

Netherlands 

SV, 

09/15/07 

1047000 

7.9100 

100 

Netherlands 

71* 

06/15/99 

1017200 

77900 

101 

Nether lands 

71* 

01/15/23 

95.4500 

77600 

113 

Netherlands 

81* 

06/01/06 

1064000 

7.9900 

118 

Netherlands 

8*4 

02/15/02 

1047000 

77800 

120 

Netherlands 

9 

05/15/00 

1074000 

87600 

126 

Netherlands 

7 

02/15/03 

974500 

7.1800 

130 

Netherlands 

6VS 

04/15/03 

947500 

67900 

132 

Netherlands 

Bft 

09/15/01 

107.1000 

61700 

140 

Netherlands 

61k 

02/15/99 

997500 

67100 

146 

Netherlands 

8ft 

06/15/02 

1067000 

77600 

171 

Neftiertands 

7 

03/15/99 

947000 

77100 

173 

Netherlands 

6Vt> 

02/15/97 

997000 

62600 

180 

Netherlands 

7* 

01/15/00 

1024000 

74700 

181 

Netherlands 

7 

05/15/99 

997000 

77100 

184 

Netherlands 

6 

05/15796 

99.9900 

66000 

192 

Netherlands 

6V* 

04/15/96 

1004300 

64600 

195 

Netherlands 

8i* 

02/15/07 

ID47000 

7.9100 

201 

Netherlands 

Bft 

02/15/00 

1044500 

7.9000 

206 

Netherlands 

8V> 

03/15/01 

1054000 

B7500 

214 

Netherlands 

7V* 

11/15/99 

101.5900 

77900 


ECU 


21 

France OAT 

6 

04/25/04 

847000 

77600 

26 

France BTAN 

5 

03/16/99 

897600 

57800 

49 

UK T-nate 

SV. 

01/21/97 

957750 

54800 

87 

France OAT 

Oft 

04/25/02 

914000 

77900 

88 

France OAT 

9VS 

04/25/00 

1062500 

97300 

92 

France BTAN 

7ft 

03/16/98 

984100 

77700 

96 

UK T-nole 

8 

01/27 /VS 

1007750 

7.9700 

98 

UK T-aote 

8 

01/23/V6 

1017000 

7.9200 

99 

Italy 

914 

03/07/11 

977500 

9.4600 

168 

France OAT 

8ft 

04/25/22 

944000 

8-7400 

178 

France OAT 

6V* 

03/15/02 

1007000 

85000 

199 

France Oat 

10 

02/26/01 

1084900 

97200 

228 

UK T -dills 

zero 

04/13/95 

997961 

57800 


French Franc 


74 

France OAT 

81 * 

04/25/03 

1034500 

3.2200 

105 

France BTAN 

7 

11/12/99 

977300 

7.1900 

123 

France BTAN 

TV, 

04/12/00 

100.0900 

7.7400 

133 

France OAT 

6V, 

10/25/03 

924700 

77800 

156 

France Oat 

zero 

04/25/23 

9-5900 

8.6700 

176 

France OAT 

zero 

10/25/19 

12.7400 

8.7000 

198 

France BTAN 

4ft 

04/12/99 

90.1100 

57700 

200 

France BTAN 

9 

02/12/96 

102-2/00 

87000 

234 

France OAT 

6*4 

10/25/04 

927000 

77400 

247 

France OAT 

9l'l 

Ol/25/Ot 

1060300 

67900 


Italian Lira 


209 Holy 81? OB/Ol/04 80.8900 1IL5100 

236 Italy 8'? 08/01/99 B8.9S00 9.5600 


Rnk 

None 

Cm 

Meterflr 

Price 

YleM 

Japanese Yen 



4* 

12/20/04 

101.0000 

4.7000 

114 World Braik 

4ft 

03/20/03 

99.7500 

47100 



SV. 

03/20/02 

1O4J000 

57200 

119 

World Bank 

4ft 

06/20/00 

102.1250 

46100 

128 

World Bank 

4ft 

12/22/97 

10X2500 

47600 

129 


3ft 

06/20/01 

9X3750 

17500 


Finland 

TV, 

OJ/11/99 

954350 

27800 

141 


5ft 

04/16/98 

1047500 

57100 

174 

Kobe Steel 

570 

05/28/97 

105.1250 

57200 

IBS 


6 

04/25/94 

10X0738 

57200 

188 

EIB 

4 V. 

02/13/01 

1000243 

47500 

193 


6ft 

09/30/01 

J 117750 

57400 

202 

Italy FRN 

24k 

07/26/99 

99.5100 

27866 

207 


5 

12/15/04 

1005000 

4.9800 

225 


5 

01/22/01 

10X5000 

47300 

233 

OKB 

470 

02/14/01 

9X8408 

47500 

250 

JAL FRN 

119 

01/14/98 

101.1800 

3.1600 

Spanish Peseta 

61 

SooCn 

11-45 

08/30/98 

100.7200 

11.4400 

131 


870 

12/15/98 

90.7500 

9.1500 

143 


8 

05/30/04 

805000 

9.9400 

161 


770 

07/30/99 

86JS00C 

B75Q0 

196 


10’* 

11/30/98 

964200 

106100 

238 Spain 

12ft 

03/25/00 

1026200 11.9400 

Swedish Krona 

138 Sweden 

6 

02/09/05 

717751 

84100 

160 

Sweden 

10*. 

01/23/97 

101.7600 

107600 

229 


10ft 

05/05/03 

986293 

107900 

249 

Sweden 

9 

04/20/09 

B7J0300 

107400 

U.S. Dollar 

27 

Argentina FRN 

Oft 

03/29/05 

53-6250 

1X1200 

35 

Brazil FLIRB L 

4 

04/15/14 

410000 

9.7600 

42 

Brazil 970.0 FRN 

74k 

01/20/01 

777750 

uliooo 

50 

Argentina par L 

4 Vi 

03/31/23 

39.8750 

106600 

60 

Brazil El L FRN 

6 

04/15/06 

57.2500 

116800 

63 

Venezuela FRN 

7% 

12/18/07 

437750 

177200 

64 

BadenWuiiLB 

81k 

01/27/00 

101-6250 

87000 

69 

Venezuela par A 

6K 

03/31/20 

4X0000 

15.7000 

75 

Mexico par A 

6 V. 

12/31/19 

487750 

12.9200 

76 

Belgium 

Bft 

02/14/00 

1010000 

87900 

B? 

Mexico par B 

61* 

12/31/19 

487750 

129200 

104 

World Bank 

7Yh 

09/27/99 

987250 

7.2200 

106 

Brazil par YL4 

4 

04/15/24 

380000 

107300 

109 

Brazil ZL FRN 

6 "A, 

04/15/24 

547000 

127700 

110 

Britain 

TV* 

12/09/02 

97-2500 

76600 

124 

Brazil L FRN 

6V, 

04/15/12 

517750 

1X1386 

125 World Bank 

fflk 

03/01/51 

10X0000 

77900 

136 

FEK 

zero 

05/09/95 

980113 

97100 

139 Bulgaria A FRN 

7'\ 

07/28/24 

44.1250 

17.1400 

142 Venezuela nar B 

6V. 

03/31/20 

43.0000 

15.7000 

147 

Mexico D FRN 

7ft 

12/28/19 

6X0000 

1)7100 

148 

Canada FRN 

6 

02/10/99 

997600 

67400 

149 

Mexico A FRN 

6 'ft 

12/31/19 

6X0000 

106200 

ISO 

Britain FRN 

6ft 

09/24/96 

998900 

63600 

152 

Sweden 

zero 

02/17/95 

99.4031 

726900 

154 Ontario FRN 

61* 

06/17/99 

99.4900 

67820 

158 

Sweden 

zero 

04/06/95 

997583 

67500 

162 

PotandFRN 

6 

10/27/24 

67.5000 

1X0900 

163 Sweden FRN 

6 ft 

10/08/95 

998900 

4.1900 

164 

EIB 

8 

12/20/99 

1017750 

77900 

165 Argentina FRN 

7ft 

03/31/23 

53-87 SO 

137300 

166 Conada 

6ft 

07/07/97 

97.6250 

66600 

167 

Brazil par YLJ 

4 

04/15/24 

38.0000 

107300 

169 

SNCB 

Bft 

02/02/00 

1016250 

81200 

170 Mexico FRN 

7ft 

03/30/08 

81.2500 

97000 

172 

Fannie Mae 

7.40 

07/01/04 

977750 

77600 

175 

Poland par band 

2ft 

10/27/24 

34.9076 

77800 

177 

Mexico C Frn 

6 *. 

12/31/19 

6X0000 

117100 

183 

Sweden FRn 

6ft 

02/08/01 

98.7600 

67000 

186 

SocGen Acc 

zero 

12/01/97 

SI771J 

77000 

187 

Amex Bk 

8ft 

01/31/97 

1006250 

87700 

190 

Poland rsta 

2ft 

10/27/24 

32.9900 

83358 

194 

Poland 

3ft 

10/27/14 

417829 

77200 

204 

Italy FRN 

Oft 

07/26/99 

996700 

6.4089 

205 

Finland 

7ft 

07/28/04 

993500 

7.9300 

210 

Kurarav X/w 

4ft 

02/09/99 

887000 

5.1100 

212 

ABSeinlabFRN 

7 ft 

12/31/99 

976880 

77400 

213 

Mexico B FRN 

676 

12/31/19 

637000 

107400 

215 ABSpInlaOFRN 

6.48 

09/16/96 

997979 

66900 

218 

Aslan Dev. Bk 

6ft 

06/08/03 

91.7500 

69500 

221 

Sweden 

6ft 

03/04/03 

917500 

7.1200 

222 

Bk Scot Id FRN 

7 

12/31/99 

937444 

77000 

223 

Sweden 

zero 

09/01/95 

96J7B6 

67600 

226 Cemex 

Bft 

06/10/98 

757500 

11.7900 

227 

Pepsica 

8 

12/20/97 

100.7500 

7.9*00 

237 

LKB FRN 

5ft 

11/04/98 

99 J900 

5.9100 

740 

Finland 

6ft 

11/24/97 

98.0000 

67900 

242 

Sweden FRN 

6 

06/01/98 

997500 

6.0700 

244 

World Bank 

8ft 

03/01/97 

1027750 

85100 

245 

Japan Dev. Bk 

7ft 

10/25/79 

997000 

77400 


We can’t 

keep on meeting 
like this. 


Murky Rate 


By Carl Gewirtz 

International Herald Tribune 


PARIS — The dollar and other U.S. 
asset prices have taken off in different 
directions for the same reason — the pros- 
pect dial the year-long rise in short-term 
U.S. interest rates is dose to peaking — 
and it is still anybody’s guess whether the 
basic premise is connect. 

There may be some clarification this 
week when Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Alan Greenspan makes his semi-an- 
nual appearance before Congress. But 
even the pessimists on the interest-rate 
outlook, such as J. P. Morgan, which main- 
tains its forecast that short-term rates will 
rise to 8 percent from the current 6 per- 
cent, think it unlikely that the Fed will 
increase rates when its next meeting is held 
on March 28. 

As a result, it could be some time until a 
dear picture emerges on the outlook for 
U.S. interest rates. 

In the meantime, bond market optimists 
argue that higher short-term rates wfl] not 
adversely affect prices on long-term paper 
as a strong anti-inflation stance by the Fed 
will comfort investors. 

At present, however, traders report that 
capital flows into the international bond 
market remain low, with institutional in- 
vestors preferring the relative safety of 
their home markets. 

Cash-rich clients in the Far East are 
repeated to be the most active participants, 
and it is undear whether they are investing 


Outlook Clouds Market 


dniiar income in dollar bonds to ' 
converting at an 

rate or whether they think dollar bonds are 

a steal at current levels. 

■n l.ro^i tunes last week, each 


Even the pessimists think 
ft unlikely the Fed will 
increase rates at its next 
meeting on March 28. 


outside Japan as well as solid support from 
domestic U.S. investors. 

The most controversial of these was the 
five-year issue for the U.S. government- 
sponsored Student Loan Marketing Asso- 
nation. The notes were priced to yield 19 
basis points more than comparably dated 
U.S. government paper, a level that ana- 
lysts agreed was fair value to investors. 

But the admission from the manager 
Nomura International that it took no com- 
missions to underwrite and market the 
paper led to griping that Nomura was 
engaging in cutthroat competition to win 
business. 

The complaints were rejected by Robert 
Gray, chairman of the market practices 
committee of the International Primary 
Market Association, as well as other lead- 
ing participants who note that it is com- 


mon practice for major and «ji- 

era such as sovereign states to sell paper 
under existing medium-tenu note pro- 
grams with no fees paid to the arranger. 

“It’s no more egregjous than the fre- 
quent practice of mispricing new issues, a 
non-Japanese banker said. 

Nomura said it made its profit on the 
deal by providing the issuer a swap mto a 
floating-rate liability. The official estimat- 
ed that 64 percent of the issue was sold m 
Asia with only 29 percent of that going to 
Japan. 

Japanese participation in. the lvJ- year 
bond for the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, another U.S. government- 
sponsored issuer, also was small although 
a substantial amount was sold in Asia- 

With the approach of the close of Ja- 
pan’s fiscal year at the end of March. 
hanker s report that Japanese investors are 
even less interested in purchases of foreign 
securities than they had been. It is this ever 
smaller capital outflow against continued 
heavy dollar sales by Japanese exporters 
that accounts for the yen’s latest appreria- 


European retail investors are reported to 
be attracted by the low value of the dollar 
and have been keen buyers of short-dated 
paper. But bankers said the new-issue ac- 
tivity in yen, Italian tire, French francs and 
Deutsche marks was targeted at domestic 
investors. Although foreign money is obvi- 
ously moving into the mark, the funds are 
mostly placed on short-term deposit rather 
than going into bonds. 


Bonds Captive to Greenspan and Dollar 


Knighl-ftidder 

NEW YORK — Treasury 
bond and note prices hit their 
highest levels in a few months 
last week, but they could face 
pressure this week from the 
Federal Reserve Board chair- 


U.S. CREDIT 


man's congressional testimony 
and the dollar's weakness. 

Short-term yields are likely to 
head higher, and prices lower, 
as the government supplies the 
market with $28 billion more of 
short-term notes this week. 

Alan Greenspan, the Fed 
chairman, will offer his Hum- 
phrey- Hawkins testimony on 
Wednesday, which also could 
pressure the short end. Weak- 
ness in the dollar will continue 
to weigh on the long end of the 
market. 

But analysts said the bond 
market was basically in good 


shape, and any sell-off would be 
.just a temporary setback. 

The price of the 30-year Trea- 
sury bond hit a 5-month high 
last week, finishing with a yield 
of 7.58 percent, down from 7.67 
percent a week ago. Two-year 
notes got to the highest price, 
and lowest yield, since early 
November, ending the week at a 
yield of 7.03 percent, down 
from 7 JO percent a week ago. 

The price gains occurred as 
portfolio managers snapped up 
short-term paper for fear of 
missing the rally and in a flight- 
to-quality response to Mexico’s 
ongoing financial crisis. 

The economic news was a 
mixed bag, but market partici- 
pants concentrated on retail 
sales and housing starts, which 
confirmed their belief that the 
economy is slowing and that the 
Fed may be nearing the end of 
its current series of rate in- 
creases. 

There are very few economic 


indicators coming out next 
week to alter that point of view, 
but Mr. Greenspan might upset 
traders if he sticks to the kinds 
of remarks he made last week. 

In contrast to other Fed offi- 
cials who recently indicated the 
Fed may be close to the end of 
its tightening cycle, Mr. Green- 

r reiterated his concerns 
it inflationary pressures 
and the high rates of industrial 
capacity use in a speech this 
weds. 

Mr. Greenspan also said 
growth would have to slow to 
avoid an increase in inflation- 
ary pressures, although he said 
some statistics showed signs of 
slowing. 

Mr. Greenspan “has been 
among the more cautious of 
Fed officials, to say the least,” 
said Gary Schlossberg, an econ- 
omist at Wells Fargo. “Certain- 
ly downbeat testimony by Mr. 
Greenspan could set the market 
back a bit.” 


Mr. Schlossberg said the 
market may be vulnerable to a 
setback; he thinks it has gotten 
far ahead or itself, pricing in an 
economic deceleration that has 
yet to occur. 

“I don’t see in the numbers 
that have come out in the last 
couple of weeks dear-cut signs 
of the kind of slowdown that mil 
put a lid on inflation,” he said. 

Harvey Hirschhom, director 
of research at Stein. Roe & 
Farnham, is bullish on bonds, 
but he said he expected Trea- 
sury prices to swing for the next 
several months as numbers 
showing slower growth compete 
with reports of a pickup in in- 
flation. 

“The momentum in the mar- 
ket is getting to the point where 
there’s an overbought situation, 
and with these uncertain and 
anxieties developing, I think we 
can expect some more turbu- 
lence in the bond market,” be 
said. 


Mexico Turns Sour on Dl-Fated Tesobonos 


The Associated Press 

MEXICO CITY — Mexico's central 
bank has said it would not sell Teso- 
bonos, the dollar-linked government 
bonds that have caused much grief dur- 
ing the country’s current economic crisis, 
at its regular auction on Tuesday. 

Instead, the Bank of Mexico is offer- 
ing to buy back $2 billion worth of the 
Tesobonos this week. But the bank did 
not say whether it was permanently 


scrapping the bonds. Analysts said the 
move was in line with government efforts 
to curb its reliance on doUar-denominat- 
ed bills to finance public spending in 
order to limit the drain on foreign cur- 
rency reserves. 

The peso has lost about 40 percent of 
its value against the dollar since Dec. 20, 
placing a huge burden on the economy as 
investors pulled out of the Mexican mar- 
ket and exchanged pesos for dollars at 
the higher exchange rate. 


The Bank of Mexico has had to in- 
crease interest rates to keep holders from 
dumping the Tesobonos all at once. 

The Tesobonos were introduced in 
November 1991 and about $20 billion 
remain outstanding. 

A $210 million issue in Tesobonos that 
the bank offered last week was fully sold. 
Interest on paper with a 91-day maturity 
rose 1 .59 percentage points, to 16.99 per- 
cent. 


New International Bond Issues 

Compiled by Paul Horen 

Issuer {Stone) KtaL C< % P Price end Term 
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# .1 
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In planes. In hotels. In the street. Oh it’s exciting every time 
we feel your hands on us, your eyes on us. And we know it 
does something special for you as well. Couldn’t we see if we 
can turn this into something more serious? Here’s an offer 
that should make us irresistible — the International Herald 
Tribune for three months, or even a year, for as little as half 
the newsstand price! So fax or mail the coupon now. 


New Subscriber Offer 


I 

■ Mail or fax to: International Herald Tribune. 

I 181. avenue Charles -de-Gaulle. 92521 Neuilty Codex. France. 

! For full information: Fax (+33-1) 46 37 06 51 





12 months 

% 

3 months 


Country/Currency 

+2 months 

SAVINGS 

+2weeks 




FREE 

lor 1 year 

FREE 


Austria 

A. Sch. 

6.000 

37 

1 .BOO 


Belgium 

B. Fr. 

14.000 

41 

4.200 


Denmark 

D.Kr. 

3.400 

33 

1.050 


France 

F.F. 

1.950 

40 

590 


Germany 

D.M. 

700 

32 

210 


Great Britain 

£ 

210 

32 

65 


Ireland 

an. 

230 

37 

68 


Italy 

Lire 

470.000 

SO 

145.000 


Luxembourg 

LFr. 

14.000 

41 

4.200 


Netherlands 

FI. 

770 

40 

230 


Portugal 

Esc. 

47.000 

44 

14.000 


Spain 

Ptas. 

48.000 

41 

14.500 


-handdetiv. Madrid Ptas. 

55.000 

33 

14,500 


Sweden (airmail) 

S.Kr. 

3,100 

34 

900 


■hand daiwary 

S.Kr. 

3.S00 

SB 

1.000 


Switzerland 

S.Fr. 

610 

48 

185 
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Floating Rato Notes 


Bankers Trust New 
York 

*300 

2000 

0.20 

99657 

— Over 3-month Libor. Callable at par In 1997. Fees not disclosed. Denominations *10700. 
(Merrill Lynch Inn.) 

Korea Long-Term 
Credit Bank 

*200 

2000 

OJAS 

99.925 

— Over 3- month Libor. Non callable. Fees 0-25%. UJ>. Morgan Securities.) 

Standard Credit 
Card Master Trust 
95-4 

51700 

2000 

0.10 

100 

— Over 3-month Ubor. Non callable. Fees 0.189%. Denominations *1 million. ( Merrill Lynch 
Int'l.) 

Volvo Group 
Finance 

*100 

2001 

0J0 

100 

— Over 3-month Libor. Noncallable. Fees 030%. ICS First Boston.) 

Bradford & Binglev 
Building Society 

£100 

2001 

1* 

100 

— Over 3- month Libor. Reoffered at 9978. Callable at par in 2000. Fees 077%. Denominations 

£100700. IC5 First Boston.) 

European 
investment Bonk 

PTE 30000 

2005 

0.15 

100V* 

— Over 3-month Liber. Noncallable. Fees not disclosed. ( Banco Portuaves de Invest! men la. ) 

National Bank of 
Canada 

CS2Q0 

1998 

0.io 

99.ro 

— Over 3-month LI bar. Noncallable. Fees 0.125%. Denominations S707QQ. (Union Bank at 
Switzerland.) 

Sumitomo 

y 10700 

1997 

lit 

100 jo 

— in lerest will be 075 over 3-month Libor until May 1996, with a maximum of 3%, thereat ter a 
fixed 3V*%. Noncallable. Fees 070%. Denominations 100 million yen. (San wo Int'U 


Fixed-Coupons 


Federal Notional 

Mortgage 

Association 

S500 

2005 

TVa 

99.432 

10175 

Semiannually. Noncallable. Fees 0325%. (JJ*. Morgan Securities.) 

Genera) Electric 
Capital Coro. 

$200 

1997 

79b 

)016B» 

100.45 

Reoffered at 100.084. Noncallable. Fees IVo%. 1 Barclays de Zoete Wectd Securities.) 

PepsiCo 

*200 

1997 

7ft 

101.0175 

100 60 

Reoffered of 10079. Noncallable. Fees ltt%. (IBJ Int'l.) 

Rabobank 

Nederland 

*100 

1998 

TVs 

99.3It 

100.35 

Noncal'able. Fungible with outstanding Issue, raising total amount to *350 million. Fees 
0.20%. [PQincwcDDCrj 

Student Loan 

Marketing 

Association 

*500 

2000 

7Vz 

99.41 

9960 

Semiannually. Noncallable. No fees. Denominations S1070Q. (Nomura int’l.) 

Baden- 

Wue members L- 
Fi nance 

DM 1700 

2000 

7 

101.255 

" 

Reoffered at 99-505. Noncallable. Fees 2%. (Deutsche Bank.) 

Fard Credit Europe 

DM 200 

2000 

7V* 

101.67* 

- 

Noncallable. Fees 2l*%. (DC Bank.) 

Argent aria Global 

Finance 

FF 1,500 

1998 

TVs 

10063* 

9965 

Reofiered at 99489. Noncallable. Fees lft%. (Caisse des Depots et Consignations.) 

Euroflma 

FF 1,300 

2005 

8.04 

107JS 

— 


European 
Investment Bank 

FF750 

2005 

7m 

10165 

— 

ssim? iron 7 qi!,\ u 5!i^!?dirp , ss'r “ 5% - par - « ■»- >■ » 

Abbey National 
Treasury Services 

ITL 200700 

1997 

11 

101.065 

99.65 

Noncallable. Fees lft%. (Credifo Itollana) 

General Eledric 
Capitol Corp. 

ITL 100700 

1998 

11-65 

101683 

100.10 

rS^(n?fewcbtor.1 Wlth outs,ond,n « •“•«* r °fel«w Wol amount to 250 billion lire. Pees 

Helaba Finance 

ITL 200,000 

1998 

11 

1016* 

99.70 

Noncallable. Fees lft%. (Credito italiana) 

World Bank 

ITL350700 

1998 

10ft 

101. MS 

99-70 

Noncallable. Fees lft%. (Banco Nazlonale del Lavoro.) 

Denmark 

ecu 500 

1996 

6ft 

100.84* 

996e 

ReoHered at 99.949. Noncallable. Fees )%. (Credit Commercial de France » 

General Electric 
Capitol Corp. 

ECU 50 

1998 

8 

101645 

10065 

Reo Herod at 10072. Noncallable. Fungible with outstanding imam T_;ii m 

150 million Ecus. Fees lft%. (Union Bonk of SwitiStamu ’ ra,sln ® ,a,al amount * 

SBAB 

auss200 

1997 

zero 

81.M 

— 

Yield 9792%. Noncallable. Proceeds Aus*l62 million. Fees lft%. id«iw«~f, „■«,«» >" 

Asahl Finance 

y 25700 

2005 

5 

100 

— 

Interest will be 5% until 2000, when issue Is callable at oar « , ftD , "r- nnTH rf 

disclosed. Denominations 100 million yen. (Salomon BromS^’irSMl 9 ^”^ 5.10%. Feesmw 

Heifer Financial 

Y10700 

2000 

4 Vi 

100.40 

— 

Noncallable. Fees 030%. Denominations 10 million yen. (Merrill l ^+. mn i 

Merrill Lynch & Co. 

y 15700 

2002 

5-05 

100ft 

— 

Noncallable. Also 5 b.lflon yen of 1999 notes paying 473%. Fees 0375%. (/Merrill Lynching 

Quebec 

Y 30700 

1998 

3-55 

99.W 

— 

Noncallable. Fees 075%. ( Yamalchl inn.) 

Equity-Linked 

Data Paper 

*100 

1999 

4ft 

100 


ex£?ied D &« "p’ftShm!? Sff Egg^ 

DOwa Mining 

5100 

1999 

4ft 

100 


vtmwr'snaream) of wS^en company's shares ot® 
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Creativity Moves On-Line 
With Virtual Advertising 

By Daniel TiDes 

Spend in the Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — The best way to visit the Hallson International 
advertising agency is through a rood cm. because apart 
from Alan Hallberg’s home in Paris, there is no physical 
office. But the former BBDO ad agency executive and 
founder of a one-man, self-described “\irmaJ" agency 
more than six months ago offers a worldwide network of creative, 
marketing and media talent. 

His clients include Apple Computer Inc. and Creative Labs, an 
electronic components maker. 

Via electronic mail and other interactive hookups. Hallson is 
trying to prove that advertisers can get the some advertising and 
marketing services traditional agencies offer, but for significantly 
less cost 

Some industry professionals think the Hallson operation repre- 
sents the advertising wave of the future. “It's where everyone will be 
moving in 2 to 3 years.” said Philip Byford, development director at 

International Co- Productions, a 


^ Ad agencies are 
organized in a way that 
doesn’t work 


anymore. 
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London production and distri- 
bution company that has 
worked with Hallson Interna- 
tional. 

But others, including Mr. 

HaJlberg, realize that being first 
does not ensure success because 

advertisers and agencies will be — ’ 

slow to accept the benefits that interactive technology can offer. 

"Ad agencies are organized m a way that doesn’t work anymore," 
Mr. Hall berg said. Traditional multilayered staff structures are 
turning agencies into dinosaurs in the interactive age, he said. 
“There’s something fundamentally wrong when clients say they’re 
paying too much, agency employees complain about being over- 
worked, management complains clients are underpaying and all the 
while nobody’s received a salary raise." 

At least one major advertising executive said that interactive 
technology would change the way agencies were organized and 
operated, not just alter definitions of what advertising is and does. 

“Technology will make information more available,” said Martin 
Sorrell, chief executive of WPP Croup PLC the London holding 
company for ad agencies J. Walter Thompson and Ogilvy & 
Mather. “This means the traditional structures of an ad agency, 
which haven’t changed for 80 years in some cases, are going to 
change. We most examine what' will be better.” 

For Hallson, “better" means using the Internet, CompuServe and 
AppleLink to tap into needed free-lance advertising resources 
worldwide. When a job is complete, his “agency” disappears until 
the next project. The lack of fixed overhead has permitted Hallson 
to save clients 50 percent on fees that traditional agencies would 
demand. A recent project for Creative Labs shows how. 

Bill Holtzman, a European marketing director for Creative Labs 

See AGENCY, Page 13 


Santander 
To Expand 
Stake in 
Banesto 


Comptkd by Our Staff From Dtspatchn 

SANTANDER. Spain — 
Banco Santander SA. Spain's 
largest commercial bank, will 
seek a core of related sharehold- 
ers that will allow it to control 
70 percent of Banco Espafiol de 
Crcdito SA, known as Banesto. 
Santander Chairman Emilio 
Botin said. 

“We are very satisfied with 
die progress made by Banesto 
in toe months since we acquired 
it," Mr. Botin said to sharehold- 
ers, adding that Santander was 
likely to see a return on its Ban- 
esto investment in three rather 
than four years as originally 
forecast “Banesto has reached 
objectives far above what we 
had foreseen." 

Santander, which holds 49 
percent of Banesto, will in- 
crease its stake to 50 percent 
and will seek affiliated share- 
holders to own an additional 20 
percent. 

“In that way, two-thirds of 
Banesto’s capital would be 
linked to Santander," Mr. Botin 
said. 

At the meeting, shareholders 
approved payment of a final 
gross dividend of 260 pesetas 
($2) per share, down 1 1 percent 
from last year. Mr. Botin said 
the cut was “a sign of our confi- 
dence in the future, but also of 
our prudence." The cut helps 
the bank to better digest the 
purchase of the Banesto stake. 

Mr. Botin said Santander in- 
tended to rebuild liquidity af- 
fected by the purchase price for 
Banesto of 313 billion pesetas 
($2.42 billion) and planned a 
number of debt issues, includ- 
ing convertible bonds valued at 
50 bflbcm pesetas. 

Mr. Botin confirmed plans 
the Hank would invest $500 mil- 
lion in Mexico and said the em- 
phasis would be on building re- 
lations with Mexican 
companies. 

Last November, Santander 
became the first foreign bank in 
65 years to open a branch in 
Mexico, with an investment of 
$110 million. “We think that 
there are very, very great oppor- 
tunities to do business in Mexi- 
co and we plan to take advan- 
tage of them," he said. 

Mr. Botin also confirmed re- 
ports that Santander had dis- 
missed two traders from its 
emerging-markets trading 
group in New York. He said 
that do wrongdoing was in- 
volved but that the traders 
would be replaced. 

(Bloomberg Reuters) 


Perils of Mobile Capital 

Unbridled Outflows Savaged Mexico 


By Carl Gewirtz 

Iniemanamd HrraU Tribune 


PARIS — At the end of the day. who 
benefits from the gospel according to the 
economic establishment that capital should 
be allowed to flow freely across borders? 

The establishment, that is to say the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and (he Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment. maintains that the world benefits. 

But the worid is noL a single entity and a 
better allocation of resources that creates jobs 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


in Asia, for instance, may destroy jobs else- 
where. And an elected government's ability to 
implement social policy may be compromised 
by enormous cross-border capital flows. 

Indeed, the mammoth size of today’s global 
capital flows raises the question of whether 
these have not become a force for continuing 
instability. 

“I’m not certain that political stability is 
compatible with an open-ended commitment 
to the free movement of capital," said George 
Magnus at S.G. Warburg & Co. in London. 
“Everyone thinks it’s good when capital flows 
freely without engendering a crisis, especially 
when it’s flowing in. But when it flows out, it's 
a different story.” 

Alluding to the fact that financial interme- 
diaries earn their fees cm every purchase and 
sale, regardless of whether the transaction 
was profitable or not for the investor, Mr. 
Magnus noted that “in financial markets, 
you'd be hard put to find people who favor 
selective capital controls or who support 
managed trade. It’s not in the industry’s na- 
ture to favor such regulation." 

For Charles Wyplosz, an academic expert 
who leaches at INSEAD, the French business 
school, “the liberalization of financial mar- 
kets is changing the world. It's creating much 
mote instability. We've seen it in the explo- 


sion of the European monetary system, we’ve 
seen it in Mexico, and it’s only the start. It will 
happen over and over again." 

Tne liberalization of capital flows as wdl as 
trade is presented by the economic establish- 
ment as a desirable goal on the basis of the 
argument that it is better to have prices reflect 
supply and demand rather than an arbitrary 
level established by bureaucrats and politi- 
cians. The theoretical reward for thic good 
behavior is an efficient allocation of resources 
that reduces distortions in prices. 

How big a savings this amounts to. said Mr. 
Wyplosz, "no one knows. Personally. ! sus- 
pect it's not very large, although most people 
think it’s rather important" 

In his view, the more important benefit of 
unrestricted capital flows is the discipline it 
imposes on governments. “When govern- 
ments can't repress home financial markets, 
they have got to be more careful” about the 
policies they adopt. 

“Markets have become the custodian of 
good behavior, aad, on average are better 
guardians than governments," £ added, even 
though governments are elected and market 
operators are not. “Day-to-day economic pol- 
icy-making is more sophisticated than elec- 
torates can or want to understand. So. on a 
daily basis, governments are monitored by 
markets which are not politically motivated.” 

Bui Mr. Wyplosz also admitted that "mar- 
kets don’t always have perfect information 
and am shoot from the hip. There have been 
and will be instances where markets create 
tremendous turmoil. There will be circum- 
stances when we regret that markets are so 
free to make mistakes.*' 

An advocate of limits on capital mobility in 
special circumstances. Mr. Wyplosz asserted 
that "there will be no monetaiy union in 
Europe if markets are left unfettered.” 

For Europe, be proposes a system of com- 
pulsory deposit requirements on internation- 
al capital movements of financial intennedi- 

See CAPITAL, Page 13 


China and U.S. 
Make Progress 
On Trade Issues 


Confuted by Our Staff From Dispatches 

BEIJING — China and the 
United States have made some 
progress in talks aimed at di- 
verting a trade war, and talks on 
protecting Intellectual property 
rights wfll continue next week 
with higher-ranking officials, 
both sides said Sunday. 

The talks on improving Chi- 
na’s protection of copyrights, 
patents and trademarks will 
continue on Wednesday, said 
Lee Sands, a U.S. negotiator. 

China invited Charlene Bar- 
shefsky, a deputy U.S. trade 
representative, to hold talks 
with Wu Yi, China’s trade min- 
ister, and other Chinese leaders. 
Mr. Sands said. 

Mr. Sands said other impor- 
tant issues needed to be solved, 
but he refused to elaborate. 

“The negotiations have been 
frank and have covered in detail 
improved protection of copy- 
right and trademark goods," the 
United States said Saturday. 

The talks, which began Tues- 
day, have been constructive and 
progress was made, the Xinhua 
news agency quoted a Ministry 
of Foreign Trade and Economic 
Cooperation official as saying. 
But the ministry did not' give 

iletaik 

Mr. Samis left open the pos- 
sibility that a U.S.-imposed 
deadline of Feb. 26 for reaching 
settlement on the issue could be 
extended. 

Washington has threatened 
to impose 100 percent tariffs on 


about SI billion of Chinese 'im- 
ports if no agreement is reached 
by then, and China has said it 
would immediately impose 
sanctions against the United 
States. 

C hina poised stricter copy- 
right laws in 1992. but U.S. offi- 
cials say enforcement has been 
far from adequate. The United 
States claims its companies have 
lost SI billion in business be- 
cause or illicit copies and imita- 
tions by Chinese manufacturers. 

Discussions touched on what 
the U.S. embassy called an “ini- 
tiation or a special enforcement 
period,” Tor China to build up 
its anti-piracy infrastructure. 

Meanwhile, more factories 
that had been producing pirat- 
ed compact disks and laser 
disks recent! y were shut down. 

The raids were the latest in a 
series aimed at cracking down 
on intellectual property thieves 
who until recently had faced lit- 
tle or no enforcement despite 
China's anti-pi nicy laws. 

One of the factories, in the 
eastern city of Nanjing, turned 
out nearly 900,000 disks in a 
seven-month period ending in 
February 1994. the newspaper 
said. It did not give on output 
figure for the other factory, in 
southern Guangdong province. 

UJS. negotiators have called 
for China to close 29 factories in 
the south that they say are pro- 
ducing some 75 million pirated 
compact disks per year. 

(AP. Reuters) 


Search for WTO Chief Shifts Into High Gear 


Raders 

GENEVA — Tortuous negotiations 
on a long-term chief for the new World 
Trade Organization will move into a 
crucial phase this week as officials pre- 
pare to reveal the strength of support for 
each of the three candidates. 

The contest — involving an Italian, a 
South Korean and a Mexican — has 
turned into a clash of wills between the 
European Union and the United States. 
Envoys said the outcome would largely 
depend on whether Washington can 
swallow defeat. 

Diplomats say the numbers of the 
candidates’ supporters wtil be made 
known at a mid-week meeting between 
Krishnasamy Kesavapany of Singapore, 
the WTO General Council chairman 
who has sounded out delegations, and 
ambassadors of key countries in the 
blocs behind the three runners. 

The hope is that this move, by making 
it clear where each stands, will force a 
reappraisal by at least one of the candi- 


dates and his supporters and help end a 
dispute that is all by paralyzing the new 
body. 

Delegations to the WTO say they 
want a final decision by March 1 5. when 
Ireland's Peter Sutherland, who agreed 
to steer the organization for the first two 
and a half months of its existence, says 
he wants to leave. 

Informal tallies of preferences among 
the 128 member stales of GATT, the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade which the WTO will absorb this 
year, put Renato Ruggiero, the stan- 
dard-bearer for the European Union 
and Italy's former trade minister, far 
ahead with around 80. 

Kim Chul-su, South Korea's former 
trade minister and present international 
trade ambassador, is in second place 
with more than 20 Asia-Pacific coun- 
tries behind him, according to counts 
based cm the bloc support for the three 
and leaving out some who are hesitating. 

Third, despite vocal support from the 


United States, the world’s largest trade 
power, and particularly from U.S. Trade 
Representative Mickey Kantor, comes 
Carlos S afinas de Gortari, former presi- 
dent of Mexico, with around 20 backers. 

If figures were all that counted, the 
race would have been over and Mr. 
Ruggiero declared winner long ago. 

The Italian has held a long numerical 
lead from the start. He is bolstered by 
backing from outside the EU of former 
Co mm u n ist states, some countries in 
North Africa and almost the entire Afri- 
can, Caribbean and Pacific group of 
former European colonies. 

But under the rules of the WTO, as in 
GATT, major decisions like the choice 
of a director-general are taken by con- 
sensus, and consensus can be blocked by 
just one country, even by a country that 
is small in trade terms if it is determined 
enough. 

In this contest the United Slates, the 
largest player, seems fixed on saying no. 
at least to Mr. Ruggiero, although even 


Latin Americans who also officially sup- 
port Mr. Salinas say privately that the 
Mexican's candidacy is now fatally 

damaged 

Mr. Salinas's once impeccable creden- 
tials as an economist, as well as a politi- 
cian who led his country away from 
protectionism into a market system, 
have been sullied by Mexico’s financial 
crisis, which broke just after he left of- 
fice in December. 

But only last week, as Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl erf Germany was reported to 
be urging President Bill Clinton to rec- 
ognize realities and prompt Mr. Salinas 
to stand down. Mr. Kantor was still 
insisting that the Mexican official re- 
mained the ideal man. 

Key envoys said the figures could lead 
either Mr. Salinas or Mr. Khn to with- 
draw. But if neither gives up and the 
blockage continues, there is increasing 
speculation that Mr. Sutherland might 
be asked to stay on. 


Beijing Recasts 
Steel Management 


Bears Speak Up as Dow Tests Record 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

HONG KONG — Shougang 
Corp_ China’s largest steel- 
maker, announced on Sunday a 
replacement for the boss of its 
Hong Kong operations who 
was arrested in Beijing for “seri- 
ous economic crimes. 

Zhou Beifang was arrested 
last Monday, the day before his 
father, Zhou Guanwu. retired 
as chairman of Shougang. 

Hailed by Beijing as a model 
state enterprise, Shougang has 
enjoyed the patronage of Chi- 
na’s senior leader, Deng Xiao- 
ping. who granted it preferen- 
tial treatment after a site visit in 
May 1992. 

“The retirement was not re- 
lated to the arrest," the spokes- 
man said. “Zhou’s arrest will 
not affect die company because 
he was only a low-ranking offi- 
cial. His replacement is much 
more able.” 

Zhatig Y anlin, chairman of 

Shougang Pent Mining Corp. 
and a former vice president of 
Shougang Conx, was named as 
chair man of Shougang Hold- 
ings (HK) LtcL, which manages 
Sbougang’s four listed subsid- 
iaries in the lerritoiy. 

One of these units, the real 
estate and investment concern 
Shougang Concord Grand 
(Group), is beaded by Deng's 
son, Deng Zhifang. 

The arrest will throw a spot- 


tight on the activities of Chinese 
companies' Hong Kong-listed 
subsidiaries, dubbed “red 
chips.” Last year China started 
damping down on the flight of 
capital that made many of these 
companies major players on the 
territory’s real estate and secu- 
rities markets. 

The younger Mr. Zhou, 42, 
rose from Shougang’s lower 
ranks in October 1992. when be 
teamed up with Li Ka-shing, a 
Hong Kong tycoon, to buy the 
Hong Kong-listed Tung Wing 
Steel Holdings, now renamed 
Shougang Concord Interna- 
tional Enterprises, the group's 
K<iwi flagship. 

A statement issued by Shou- 
gang Concord announcing Mr. 
Zhou’s arrest said that his dis- 
missal would not have any “sig- 
nificant impact” on company 
operations. 

The elder Mr. Zhou was re- 
placed by Bi Qun, a vice minis- 
ter at the me tallurgical minis- 
try. That move has prompted 
many securities analysts in 
Hong Kong to wonder if links 
to Mr. Deng were still a valu- 
able asset in view of his declin- 
ing health. 

Shougang Concord shares 
fell 6.5 percent on Thursday 
and Friday after the announce- 
ment of the retirement but be- 
fore that of the arrest 

(Bloomberg Reuters ) 


By James K. Classman 

Washington Pool Service 

NEW YORK — The Dow 
Jones industrial average is a 
number that sums up the prices 
of a few dozen big stocks. On a 
chart, it’s a dot Connect the 
dots and you get a line that 
takes on qualities that are al- 
most human. It bides its time. It 
loses its confidence. It soars. It 
trips. 

Since early 1994, this anthro- 


pomorphized Dow has been 
flirting with a particular num- 
ber — 4,000. Twelve times in 
the past 13 months, the Dow 
has broken through 3.900. but 
each time it has turned back 
before reaching the new millen- 
nium. 

On Thursday, the Dow 
readied 3,987.52, a record, and 
4,000 may be broken as early as 
this week. Many investors will 
be thrilled, but they should re- 
strain themselves. There are im- 
portant reasons to worry about 
the state of the stock market 


Some of those reasons are re- 
lated to the economy and the 
prospects for U.S. businesses. 
Other reasons are technical and 
involved with the numbers that 
reflect whal is happening within 
the market itself. 

The Dow, of course, is such a 
number. But it is only one tech- 
nical indicator, and a pretty 
poor one at that “The Dow & 
not the market. It’s just 30 
stocks,” said Dan Sullivan, edi- 
tor of a market newsletter. 

It is the Dow’s shaky founda- 


tion that troubles Mr. Sullivan. 
He looks, for example, at the 
running total of advancing and 
declining slocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange. The cu- 
mulative A/D line, as it's 
called, peaked on Feb. 2 of last 
year, a few days after the Dow 
peaked. Now, the Dow is back 
above its high of a year a^o, but 
the A/D lags far, far behind. 

He al so noted that few stocks 
were hitting new highs even as 
the market moved to records, 
an indication that there is no 
real power behind the advance. 
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2,000 Jobs at Fokker to Go 
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2,000 jobs at its unprofitable Dutch subsidiary, Fokker NV, 
according to a report Sunday in Der Spiegel, a German news 

ma garinp 

Daimler-Benz was not immediately available for comment. 
Fokker employs about 8,500 people. 

The report also said Daimler-Benz planned to dose Fokker’ s 
plant in Ypenburg, Netherlands. 

The designated board chairman of Daimler-Benz Aerospace, 
Manfred mschoff, has said that drastic rationalization measures 
at Fokker were necessary to restore the company to profitability. 


Thermore: More Than Fluff and Air 


By James Hansen 

Special to the Herald Tribune 


SMALL 

BUSINESS 



MILAN — Is it possible to successful- 
ly brand a product that no consumer can 
see and is 96 percent air? Tbermore SpA, 

near Como, has done 

just that. 

This mini-multina- 
tional company di- 
rectly employs just 14 
people and has only 
one product — but 
that product sells. 

Tbermore — and 

the technologies it supplies — manufac- 
tures the polyester batting used to pro- 
vide thermal insulation in ski jackets and 
cold-weather sports gear. 

The company's clients include such 
names as Eddie Bauer, Patagonia. Head 
and Sena Design in the United States; 
FDa, Nordica and Colmar in Europe. 
Sunice in Canada and Phoenix in Japan. 
Reuse h, in Germany, uses the company’s 
product to keep the hands of soccer goal- 
keepers warm in its line of specialty 
sporting goods. 

This company accounts for the stuff- 
ing in as many as 16 million ski jackets 
each year — and most of these carry the 
Tbermore labels as wdl as the manufac- 
turer's label 

Thermore’s owner. Luck) Siniscalchi, 
declined to disclose profit figures, but 
said worldwide sales erf Thermore insula- 


tion easily top $20 million annually and 
that the company kept from 6 percent to 
10 percent as net profit. 

Thermore, a small business in every 
way except for the scale of its optyations, 
is now planning to produce directly. 

A plant to manufacture up to 50,000 
square meters erf Tbermore insulation 
daily win soon be built next to the com- 
pany’s headquarters in northern Italy. 

The company’s first reaction to its 
successful product was not to expand its 
work force and build plants, but rather 
to let others do the heavy work. 

Production around the world was han- 
dled through a web of joint ventures and 
technology licensing arrangements, 
which indude Hobbs Bonded Fibers, Du 
Pont Co. and Mitsui & Co. and ties with 
in Bangkok. Korea and Ban- 


The planned automated plant is in- 
tended to cut out a range of outside 
suppliers who now handle the different 
manufacturing stages. It will employ 
about 100 people at full capacity and will 
supply Thermore’s European clients. 

“In this case, we will be our own part- 
ners," Mr. Sniscaldii said. He said he 
was not worried about the prospect of 
seeing the size of his work force soar. 
Once again, the operation is structured 
in such a way as to farm out every 
possible corporate function to outride 
contractors. Personnel, payroll, finance 


and even general management will be 
handled by external consultants. 

Mr. Siniscalchi said be was not 
alarmed by the sudden change of scale, 
one which will in practice change Ther- 
more from a technology company to a 
manufacturer. “J don't see why it should 
be any more difficult to direct 100 people 
rather than 10," he said. “After all. 1 
don’t have time to talk to 10 either.” 

The product that makes all this possi- 
ble is a white and fluffy substance that is 
combination of spectacular technologies. 

The most remarkable of its properties 
is its sensitivity to heat and cold. Ther- 
more reacts to Tow temperatures by vary- 
ing the conformation of the fibers of 
which it is composed to increase insulat- 
ing power. 

As temperatures rise, the material var- 
ies its density to allow greater cooling. 
The product has been “tuned” to keep 
the human body as dose as possible to 
the normal body temperature of 98.6 
degrees Fahrenheit (37 degrees Celsius). 

Mr. Siniscalchi began exploring the 
effects of resin treatment on fine-grain 
polyester batting in the mid-1970s, look- 
ing for a solution to another problem 
with insulated rid wear. 

In the mid-1980s, Thermore found a 
way to manipulate the characteristics of 
the resin binder to make the fiber layer 
thermo-sensitive, opening a new market 
for high-performance cold weather wear. 
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US Trees n 
.Utility , 

GdnxvFi 


r n 12.68 —44 
_jWK ln 1231 - J® 


► 45 

I p 1031 +44 
3 9J1 +44 

_tp 1031 +.ns 

Ep 1041 +42 
:AplT3« +44 

mrfi : j 

. io!ix +^ra 

SSiiS :s 

ip 9.95 +.IM 
1039 + 43 
9.84 —02 
i 1023 +43 





P 19^-il 

iS^=& 7 : 

_1nA P 9.19— JBi 
Inti A p 26.79 — .17] 

T 



ErrwAAkEqjm —.22 
UrtlEqtvn 9.97 
ST Bond n 93? +44 


+ 49.' 
+47' 



BOGthB |]A3 -.11 

1248 -47 

H245— JI7 

-.-^HnStlTJM-^ 

EmflGrA 1236 - JD1 . . . 

ErngGrB 12J6 _ lnvGDx ■ 

EmgGrinsM43 -41 NYTxOp 1' 
incGrA 1235 — 43 • MHIO 
IncGrB liM — JG 
VVWGrB lill -43 
._ WWgr 1196 
-41 : Nomura n U44 — 46 
iJrth Am Funds: 

1047 H G§?Ad P life — J? PSwSiit' 1ST! —.14 

iriAi!. iBt-.il 
iwda. SbEEBbS :Jt BBi 

IA 15 J5 -.53 USGvtAp 
..._ _.JvAt -is MttnvSrn L_ .. 

n 1024 - JM ' T?AW. 1041 "+.‘03 rteSw/Rnidj: - ”’ 1 

. „ i . - w *W^ od {^ - “ Tunn i f3i 


>15® "51 I — tlTi_43| 
14638 — .13 1 
nt 11JI +.15 
Ml GvtnBtfn 837 +J79 

r ml#' 8firA:£ 

’ecn 4.16 —45 1 HmoStlt 745 + 47 
1942 — JJ3 ) HUGH 7AS +.10 
837 _ IntGIIB I/O +.10 

»A3 — .17 InVereni lj.17 +44 
PX 11.17 -41 'YUjttfB 1237 +47 
1846 —n PnrGrB 1X76 —.13 

'»» tfi5 SSK M _nl 



IPX 

-47i 

+ .01 

... -41 . 

BK? S -Si Si.!?: 

■ p Si ifc 

MyniMod 110 

f II 

1038 +| 



Ut * .U4 i rMiift n iv^ a 

7JB +Ja' SPBntvr 1072 -.71 
i X14 -I SPGoldr 10.M-.I2 
8J17 — 41 SPHimr 37.75 -.02 


I StrModr *14 +44 1 SPUt.l 10.46-44 


Amind n .96 


34 -—41 


137 —42 


SK ?28:-jS 

Wndsrn i3Jt -.10 
Wndsll 1079 +47 
Venture Advisers A: 
Incplus A 441 
Muni A 9.14 -.01 
NYVetlA 11.9? +.07 


— 02 


«Hs ‘M : 

“+ M 

P 1538 + 45 
p 1547 + 46. 
Inv no 1938 —41 
Print p U.9Z -.05 I 
. JtRet np 1236 +.02‘ 
Varfr ne |?J 9 — 09 j 
in Brothers: 


?nfj f 7^ •' ISf^ ri* nl'9 

nt 947 — 49 InflFxlnn ?,? 


in«U2 +JJ3 I 

,n TL ■I'WK- 


1I10J1 

vArjP.Hl 


. Growth 1138 +42! 
I Income 9.62 +4?i 

^smja 1 

Fund:. 




lndxn?.77 —46 
n 1240 + 47 

+48 

nJXlj +47 


intn. 


C««r 
^Inc 



'A 

Flex 

Bma no 19.46 +.15 1 AOlGV 
GOtltlpn 932 . | GovAg 

Growth npl339 -47 1 airtTF 


CA |ro'n p.n - JM 
CA TFn nil - 07 
Canada n 1519 —41 
C3DADO li?S *42 
Caolnro nr 8.99 +49 
Conor5tnl62.55 +47 

Confra 3081 —42 i . _ ..._ „ 

CuvSecn 1532 —.04 ; Fortrs Funds: (Gull 

Deshnyl 15.12— jQ2 • AslAIIAo 1431 —.01 

Defljnyll 25.70 —.03 i CaPdiAp 1734 — Jl , 

DnEqn 1037—41 CnpApA 02358 — J9 EmuMl 
Divfflrmnioy — ra I FAkrApTJJi _JB GIGvIn 
Dh/Grttn 17 j 7 — .10 ! GUjGrAo 14JB -.06 inHEq 
. Em9Grarl749 — 46 I GavTRA p 7.JB * 46 1 PftSlg 
I EmrMkt 14.47—34 GrwthA o 25 81 — 33 , SmCos 

I Egullnc 3177 -.12 rtYldAD 777 - .04 1 GtMison 

EOlIn 1BJ3 -.11 FIMC 10.12 -.07 i EslVDil 

Eakfc 17.81 -.(Ml TFNctE 1030 -.04 Govlnc 

ErCdPApnlO.W +.09 ; U5GW1E *47. OHTF 

Europe 70.15 + .10 , 44 Wall Eq 5.92 —.06 I OfloVi 
ErdtFtln 10474 -38 Forum Fends: GHMN 

Exporln 1040 —.17 IhJBnd 9.B4 -.UV'SHNal" 
FidetFd n 1898 — 43 ; •VESnd 10X5 -.04; 




CJrthlnc 14.48 —.06 
IniGvl 

n943 —47 



ir.i| +48 

n 

‘ " —.08 

.... ...l| 

Mr n mil 

«hfnc, 1036 —.01 

'**•* .SSiSI 

FH pdn 2CLB3 
UWri 9.W 



9.10 -47 1 
!t ini; +42i 
1133 -—.10 
s&.a» +.10 

Jt X9I — .j? I 

X30 —43 

9.72 — J7 [ 





C 933 +JJ6I 
fAnC 1034 + 44 I 
...J&3C W.T3 +JM 
SmCan C 2232 —35 Putnan 
PnfcstoneinvA: I AOjA 

d 

ip 

933 +JJ9 


*41 

. . _ _ - iM 

GvrtncA ax; -M ■ 
mcomeA 9.14 +.06, 
TFtacA 9J9 +jwl 
ValuGrA 1780 +46’ 


LrtAniB f !0X2 —4? I NwwrstTrujJ:. 


Til 9J2 +M 


Ji 5 + -°' 

941 + 43 
975 +J>« 

931 +44 
_ !074 -.19 
n 2X29 —.01 


Snwwn U43 —.16 l MlUdt 9.56 - ® I Fitly n 11.18—09. TttxSw 102 - .OJ ' 

SmVotn XK -411 Nnnudt 1D45 -.07 1 GNM/I 1023 * .12 Founders Funds: 


TSBrbir ;*[ 

inidt^n 945 -45 ! 
AggrAAdvam,^: 

GflncAMt? 1347 - 48 . 
Grinins! nl 


forMOO n 6V.06 -.90 
rnrt005n48.il -.90 
rarmion 3«30 --S 
H13n2SJ7 -.17 
“In 1741 -.14 


S?^: 2 ^- 04 

_ tanAn 10.17 -.01 I 
lid* 21.17 - 05 I 
9.14 -45 
9.82 —.09 


NJUd I 9.94 - .0 

NYLId 1 9.94 - 42 I 
PALldl 10.02 -43 
ALT* FI 10.20 -JM I 
AtTxF 1 10.31 - 
AHTjFt 10.01 


GfcBd 9.M-03! Bal np X84 -.01 A3A1I0C 10. 

GloBal n 1140 -47, BIUC<5v)nD6.41 —to GBGimi 17— 

GvTSecn 946 *48' DoCyp 20.J8— 06i Bandn 11X0 - 

GraCan 27.99 —.19 1 FmTr rp 2-'Q7 _x>. InvQBd 949 - 



XU +JB 
.8X4 -JM 

IMS + jq 
11. IB +JD 
. TEP 1133 +45 
PocBas„ 1X02 +47 
PacBasB V 2.94 + .07 
RgBfcA 7133 -.JO 
RgBfcBl 21.43 +.09 
strata .842 — JB 
’AchA IT 69 -48 
.’AchBt 11A4 -JW 
vB«Ap 1023 +JM 
BalBP 1073 +48 
vaondA 01431 +.13 [ 
vBondB 1421 +.13 
vtnvAp 14.97 • Mb 
rn.fl p 14.96 + J) T I 

'A P9.4Q +.07 i 

_ t ?.?» - 47 i 
A D 1 6X4 —.43 



„_.JP 1244 +49 
G1EQP 1125— .05 
Gllncp X15 +.11 
GovtSecp 2.63 +.03 
TnxFrp 1071 +43 



T2 : B| 


TF FL p 

TF MOP AW 
TFN J P 5.00 
To* NY P 10.56 
TFTXd 975 +.03 
TF PA p 4.84 * 4J 
TF HI p 474 
TF Ml 4.73 - m 
TFWAP 4.76 +.01 


MAMBt 10^ +.04 
MUIAuBt 973 -Ml 
MNMB I 10.17 + US 
MnlnsBt 777 * JO 
MnLidBt 942 +41 

?75 +jm „ 

ValuGrTnl779 + 06 
'‘STS^ll -45 

m. 1 W :fl 

taMunRnl026 <JM 
IttsTJCA 102? * .05 
MD VU2n 977 + 43 

;s 

Ml VCTR tl 1047 +44 
MuniBd 8.93 +44 
NJVORn 9JB7 +44 

NY u^R n 10.04 -.95 
NYVTOn 10.05 +45 
liHValRnlO.OT +.06 
PAVKn 9.92 +.06 
VA VaK n 9.96 +Jf4 
ONE Inn I2AV +.12 
1X34 +44 IOVB Funds: 

Grip Cl 1749 +.09 1 GcvtSecA n9. IA +.07 
imlEqCl 9.63 —.17 WVnTj^n93I *04 
LotAmCi OtfiHolln 1042— .12 

POcrfCf 78.47 —.15 ioakmrtr 2X99 
SpVgKt 1X85 jOinWll 17.09 —J9 
TechC 1 4.68 —.16 1 Qtxrweis n 7UV 



.06 

"-S5 

22.18 —35 
n 22.16-45 
n 1636 +T5 
us_3377 

^W^03 

. lAM —.13 

1 9.86 
n 9.18 

n 1175 +.12 
_i 9X0 +46 

uf +3g I 

A ^6^ -.02 | 



rlX97 — .99 
TPHlT? +42 
FnlTYl +41 
MATxn 1X15 +45 
MstfTFn 1038 +S 
MMB 8J9 +43 
NYTxn 1023 +44 

PATaxn im +4^ 
PocOPPsn^ll^ 

047 


laves n 33 
.Oceewon 

n3.52.-J5 

Gviincn 1 +48 

KfflS’Jl :5|i sesr-sM -.04 

IntmBdlt eM +47 g^FC.VAlp.lD - 09 

=- RpFfinA 11.67 —.02 

RPFGfA 14.01 -JJ2 
RPFREA 1X62 —.02 
Veidure Advisers B: 
MuniBid 9.13 -JJ1 
PPEBGt ,545 - 45 
1 1X99 -.01 


ifflfr-TJSJj 


-JM STBixidn 
STGUn 
+ ra i TxFHYn 
+JJ3 I Value n 
-JM ZertOC 
_ -47;Seotlrst 
17 + 


m 


.136 +49 
17.12 - JM 
1044 +.09 


-09 1 BL 
—■Ml CATjtAp 



& V£~Ti 

Ltd In 9.90 - OI 

" 

& 


. M +431 
Eqlrc n 1138 +JJ3J 
iflFlCP 933 tJB* 

InFKn 933 +.08 
MCp Gfl n 1025 — .05 
5TF1 C pn 936 +44 

?n M : J 

jnd ,633 +43 

iSeries:. 

BctanFd I5J7 +41 
C dfT xEp 1232 +.08 

16^ Tfl? 

!M& —47 
2031 —44 
732 

831 +JB7 

Hr- .MS ^ 

MulFlAp 1139 
MfJFIPP 11.47 -.01 

. _.... 

TotPetp 15.13—43; BlGvBI 435 + JB 
USGvB 9.07 +JJ9| CATrBI XIS -45 



ui iniA v imu TJir 

HYAdApx 94? • JH 
IncmApk 6. 
taVAp 7, 

MaTxH P X9T + 43 
MITxIl p 874 + .05 
MuniAO 835 + JM 
MnT (IIP BJB +45 

m p p J3| ;s 

NYOpAp SS + m 

SS^fp ’i 
' 

W/J: 

uSvap ii:_ 

VOttjfp M0 —.10 
VoyAp 11,96 -^11 
Putnom Funds B: 

AstaB I 1246 -T3 
W.WB I 132 —47 
AACnB 1 122+03 

AAGthBt 8.41 —43 


fncomeA 1X45 -47 

%sr° 

T □ 1445 —41 

JxA 7.90 * 43 
.jraT<A 7.72 +J72 
MDTxA 7.70 +JU 

Wxa » :s 

MJ3T>A 738 + 42 
NffllTxA 779 +.03 
NJTtA 7.38 +43 

QtSaTxA 7.91 + 47 

TO! . h :m 

" yrxA 6 78 +.03 
TxA 636 +.^ 

SBattariGroOtt 7 * M 
*dPM37 +.10 
’ +47 I 



p :a 

8.1/ +4! 


Interfldn 971 -e JJS 
IniBond n <fja +4? 



nt 9.69 -49 

• 3172 -43 

, Bt 31.13 -.07 

Equirypni03i -.05 
Inc 1076 +.10 

iWsflp?ll49 +;il 
. JnBr 38.14 +.13 

KrtlEnA 1085 —.04 
NY TF 11.14 -.06 
JTBdp 9.96 -JM 
TFincm 11.56 +45 
Voiumet _MJ7 —.05 

J1S 
.04 

insd ltLii +S 
U-gStKp 18.91 +.13 
IA Tt 941 +.05 
ArtNltK 10.1 j +.06 
Mlnrlnt J0.6/ +.05 
MitutTF IIM +.07 
M O in s 979 + .06 
NgtlTF 9.88 - 46 
NMJTA 10.14 - 45 
NDTF 10.31 -JI7 
I US Gv 9.75 +.14 
I.U^Yn 4.75 +.14 


IntBondn 97a 

1130—45 

TrtRtfid ’SI# 7j« 
tiff inv Pro: 

Bond . T).86 +47, 

EntoMM 8.07 —74 ] TotHof 1231 - JC 

LffflBUV Jffl —.07 j Growth 1643 —.13 

0J)2 +.01] Lidterm «.61 +07 

035 +45 Muni 10.09 - J)5 




DevMWp _ 

" inp 8.77 —45 
itdron 933 —49 
p tlS 
P 1638 


kp2B.6l +.11 r Irioxn p 846 4-, 
P 546 + .07 l RIEsrp 1X18 — . 
SP .935 +.17, Smcil Co p 72b — 


^ _ 770 —.01 

Wortmro PfitoK 
| CapAon n 13JB —.01 
ErnGthn 2738 —76 

JtSiFxJnlflT/— S5 

Srlncn 1X9? - 03 
inlEauit 16.70 S 
insrEqn TJ06 — 17 
. Inl&vtri 9.70 -45 

1430 —45.' JprOJC np8.90 +.09 
HlgBt: NYMoninWIV ..03 

IttM — 70. WtJSOficnAq 19.70 —.19 
1271 —.06 ’Weiss Peck Greer: 
—.02 FEsafc 8 04 —.02 1 Ga/l e.95 - 47 

- 49 ! GrWThS 11.02 -43 Grtnc 27.05 _ 

- ,, iThlrdAW 1846 - JM, Gwth 9877 —01 

YJAW r. 9 J9 —.23 TOarntxirs Fdt 1 Quoritga n 5.72 +.02 

wan n #14 —.02 1 IntMu 1777 +.02 Tudor n 1940—43 

n 2.14 -.fei Ll^rrn 1139 - U4 'weirrPVain a.’9 — jk 



EQU.I» h 17.54 -JI7 i Eqlrtrl 


M3J7-48, 

1X47 -JH* TortOTO 

1 n 76 - 1 TNole n y.w - .uo 

InEglnunll 75 — .01 i Ulillrtcoo 973 — 1> 
LlaTrmn »« -.01 |B«t»rGttx*fc,_ 

Amcr Cnpitak ! too on 1538 — .1? 

£».° itf :Sl 

-nrasn* -® 

EmGrCt 2X73 —.14 SiDivMu 
EGA p 7404 —.14! §iNYMU 
EntGfBt 7J« — 14. SvShGur 
EhlAo IJJU .! Strpurn 
EnlBI II./7 — 41 1 InlOurn 


inredAn 9.59 - 04 Co IM unit 970 -44 
InUGrAn I1J0—.16 COT.Ft 9.90 -.05 
ValEaBprt 12.93 -Ml CTTxFl 9 Ml -.04 

Cowenj&ADii.iS . I 

CowenOpA P2.43 —.05 
Crabhe ttasaru 1 


in 1x57 I TFWAP 4.76 *.01 | BasVafD 73.44 * 10 iQltOnpiin 1911 * 

A 7 81 -'ll . VPHiAPPP 10.09 CnneD ^76.96 • I* | One Group; 

r .H J '“j _'i ! LuMieron Bro: __ I DevLapD .. i AsetAilp 9.92 +451 COPAponTOJU +JKl FiiGrRi iffi* 

£p BroKiYd SJ9 +49: DrOTonOljUJ +.04. BliwCEq J3.I1 -.05 tatfean 1072 "> *- 

InnrB 6 90 - 03 F und 1 'HJ “S • .07 NYTo»RBdft02 • 4! 

ScEVp 10J2 - m income Ji* * SS FgS«£lP,;76 +.09 EqliKtu 1234 - 03 J Piori/n Grp: 

1 “ — S7J ■ 05 FFJP 1X8? -.17 fjvArmn 93J - 0Z ARSIII 4.79 *41 

086 -08 FdGrDp 9.95 - 09 G+Bdu 9J7 -.10 ARS IV XB3 -41 


FtTvSl 8 80 .„ 

$$3 ifig -S 

GIGrBI 8.72 — 05 
GrinBI 1377 * 4» 


+ 41 I 1130 - 04 

—SI I Incnmen 9.79 -,0B! LAMun lo.rt -4J 
- -02 \ InllEq n 957—07 1 TatalNet 93b - XB 


MATEln n 9.64 + 44 I US Gv 942 - .0 
MrE'nnXra -WjTrottemcrir Funds: 
ShtTmlncn9.87 +.04 Eau.lv n 
TE*M«in944 + 04 | Govt] neon 
Shnwmxit Fds- invest: SIGuvtn 


i Westeere; 

AZ TF 1043 ■ 04 
1 BdpPI 1X13 - .15 
: LT Bd 9 09 - .1 1 
. ModVai 1324 -.07 

• QRTE 16.00 -M 

• Bcllnvl n 1/70 - II 
BasVIlp 1945 - 11 
Eqlhln 9J6 —.05 


AStAll p 13.57 - 00 
Equity 0 1671 -46 

OR Munn 12.1/ - .03 
Special It ixBl —09 

_ — 9:13 ■■ oe 

239 - 42 1 SIBdTrn 939 - 45. . ... ... . 

X45 - 47 SpEqTrn 10 71 — .01 1 MITxFl 10.11 -fls 

7.JJ - J36 j value Inv ID.68 -.osl MNTrFl 9 85 - .06 

778 -45 VataeTrrt 1033 -.05 M5T*Ff 970 -4 / 1 

7 64 -.111 VAMuTrnUJO -.051 MOTkFi 10 18 -.06' 


Earn i iojo - as 
FlaT/Ft 10.46 - JM 
GAT»F| 9 63 - 04 
G5®H«sll34l - 27 
GovtObH 9.10 >.06 
H, Inc I 64? - 05 
K.TT'F 1 9.75 -.06 

LATvFl 9.88 • 45 

MDTtFr 9.94 +.05 

MATxFl 1008 — 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


BELGRAVIA 

ORCHIDS 

LONDON RAW GMEVA ZURICH 
Escort Agency Crodh Cards Wokama 

UK 071 589 5237 


EUTE Escort Service 

NEW YORK CITY 

1-800-464-6667 


international escorts 

Sennet ■ World*** 
r*fc 212-765-7896 New Tor*. USA 
Afcfcr Oeai Grab Acrepred 


MARIEUA LONDON 

London Be/lm Escort 5e»«e 

UK 071 591 0458 


LONDON'S NO.) ESCORT 

3 ShouWho+p 51. London W1 
AGBtCY 071 258 0090 


YIWNA'PARlS'WSSaDCWF'SWUS 

HIGH 50QET/ Wr+naivMial br.on 

CoH a + +4J-1 535 41 f>j 



MATFn ia9a -JU> AUiUSpa 9.16—01 

MidCoan li ia — jj: API 9.65 -Qi, +.++ — .*■ . rou - ^ 

M(3eSeCnl0.f6 - It. ALTFo 1173 - IM ShltDurn X/5 *.HJ, TFBdBI 9.8/ -.03 

Muncpln 7.74 -.04 AZTFp 11 04 -.04 Value n 12J6 -01'JiVBai 17 39 —42 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


(Continued From Page 4 ) 


AMSTERDAM 

aua ELEGANCE i ESCGBT SERVICE 
tie W«ef*crie 38. +31H68ER81371 


OfijEA ESCORT SERVICE 
SI Beauchamp Place. London SW1 
Tri 071-584 4513 


* • ZUUQt “ YKXfT ■" 

Escort Sernce Crrfi earth aceepNd. 
W 077 63 33 32. 


LONDON BRAZBJAN Escort 

Seance 071 724 5597/91 • a<sfii roufa 


•GENEVA A BASEL* 
• •••OLANOUHee* 

Esrortaeissic* ■ 022/34 6 00 89 
ALL OttilT CARDS ACCOT® 


■•■CHICAGO A NEW yOBt* * * 

COWOPGUTAN BCCiTT SBVKE 
ChtaMoTd- 312759 1110 
Tri 212 7SZ.?ry) 


ZUKCH / BEEN/ BASEL 
Escort 5ennt- 

TeL. 077 .’B8 Oti t»0. 077 -BB 06 70 


■PARIS & LONDON* 

•FSESTlOE* INTSftATlONAL 
Eiccrt Se+rice lordm f 71 J 7>i 5145 


ZURICH - GINA 

Exoi- Laver 
ZUHOH350 i5 £e- 


. AMSTERDAM NO I * 

I Neale t Evran + Dinner dales. Ccf 
■ C20-tiJ7<v4 Cirfl •aih. 


TO OUR READERS IN BELGIUM 

It's never been easier to subscribe 
and save. Just call toll-free: 

0 800 1 7538 


ORIENTAL £5COftT SERVICE 
LONDON 

PLEASE PHONE 071 225 331* 

TOKYO EXECUTIVE 
Escort Service. Craft earth. 

Tet 03-3*79-7170 

AMSTERDAM • DREAMS * ESCORT 
tom detn & peram! gudo jernce. 
Tel: -t-31 tmi* 02 m ' 64 03 666 


LRIMAP 7.01 - JM 
MuBdA 1060 -JM 
MuHlA 83? +.U4 
MuLf A 737 - 01 
MuALA P 10 73 t .05 I 
MuARA D 9 57 + 03 I 


HilncA 1.74 
HilncB 1 57 
IntlEaA p 9.Q4 —.01 
InllEqB X98 —All 
IrtltEoCp »J» — Jl> 
mtlF.lnl 8.12 -.12 
66qdA'JB 8 57 '.01 
MddAtfA 855 <41 
MgdAHC fl 55 
To-EjA /.73 


KOtNOUS5BDOttF60»fff«S» 

Escerhennce REG* MCE Ctnh- 
oanfa. 02234-701313 * 021 13350687 


02' T.E+B 


EXECUTIVE * * 

LONDON E5C09T SERVICE 
IB: 071 722 9MB Gedi Cnrtfa 


KENSMGTON ESCORT AGENCY 
10 Kcnunakai Church Si. London WB 
Trt 071 93/ 9136.7133 cmdk ex* A 


LONDON -MA Y FAIR 

ttqh Sooetr Esrorl S T revel Service 
Tef 071 4WQ09S 


ZURICH - GSCVA - CANNES 
AMFIHT STc ftl l Eusrt/lrqvei S«rvK£ 
CALL SWT7ZEHAf4D C&olQ S’ 59. 


MuCAAn 534 
MuFLA O 9 50 
AAliGAA p 1026 '47 
MuMAAplO.// -44 
MUMOAOI08D * 03 , . ... 

MUMSA P 9 06 ' .05 I OH 
MuNCAp 11.79 -US! TFInl 
MuNrAp 10J6 * .04 Troos 
f/iuSCAp ii.7a +.04 utibiy 
aauTna p 10.17 + ill I Uonetfa 
MuVAAb 10.95 + .04 iMoneflM 
WuWVA pll 0/ ■ IM ■ Monitor 
OTCAP 833 — 7? • F»inT. 

PsctlAp 1215—05' GisrmT 

Seel A p 1234 -01; InEqT , J?M 
SHnAp 7.K '0?l Mfflh 6.90 -.03 
TotPAP 12.74 -05 1 phTFT x 7iJ9? 

UlllA P 6 93 — 04 bIBdT x 1VJ7 • 05 


imc+vScP id.17 + jm Quantitative 
„ .. _. mnyiuedPtOLV • tn 

1X45 - 06 ’ KD mEuA I34B -.11 
.P 31 JO — 15 | KBInttqP 1X94 — 11 

aemeipfig -,!S jpfe^Si 0 ' 4 * DS 



01 i Growth! 

Silt HTYMA 


CA Bd n - 06 : Woodward Fdi:' 



..'T6APII/I uj l 
StrlncA p 4.57 - Dll 
SlrlnCB I 4.51 .01 

MaSl IA p 4.5» • Jll 


jar.Fnnpli% - JOS I STIF 
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f Not Me 9 ; The New Corporate Candor 
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By Margot Slade 

_ Sen York Tunrs Srruee 

NEW YORK — Looking for an excuse? 
Relax. In a burst of innovation, imagina- 
tion and, yes. desperation. American bus i- 
n«s has demised a collection oF cop-outs to 
suit the harried executive who is perfor- 
mance impaired. 

Just try these “explanations" for recent 
Foul-ups on for size: 

• A missing minus sign is how Fidelity 
Investments explained a S2 billion-plus 
mistake in calculating Magellan Fund 
shareholder payments, saying an accoun- 
tant omitted the minus from a spread sheer 
and no one noticed. 

• Intel Corp., explaining to millions of 
owners of Pentium-equipped computers 
why it was not recalling and replacing the 
defective chip, said the device only rarely 
goofed at long division. (The company 
ultimately agreed to replace, bui nol recall, 
the chip, after howls of protest.) 

• Among a long list of big-money losers 
in the derivatives debacle, blue-chip com- 
panies such as Gibson Greetings Inc. and 
Marion Merrell Dow Inc. are explaining 
their misfortune by saying they are finan- 
cial rubes. 

Don’t worry if nothing (its. By all ac- 
counts, the market for excuses — good, 
bad and ridiculous — is growing, a verita- 
ble hotbed of corporate creativity. Scarcely 
a day goes by without a statement from a 
captain of industry or mover of money that 
tries to distance the person in charge' — or 
even the one with the smoking gun — from 
the latest bottom-line disaster. 

To be sure, excuses are a familiar fixture 
on the American business scene. Just look 


at W illiam Agcc. late of Bendix and now 
Morrison Knudscn Corp., whose explana- 
tions for management missteps over a 30- 
year career must be legend among a select 
but growing boardroom crowd. 

But students of blame say the corporate 
environment has changed, making excuses 
now a preferred mode of operation. Para- 
doxically, the change resulted from an ef- 
fort to make executives more accountable 
for their actions, not less. 

“There's been a chipping away at the 
business judgment rule, which states that 
just because a management decision turns 
out badly does not make it subject to 
litigation or regulation." said Clifford W. 
South Jr„ the Oarey Professor of Finance 
at the University of Rochester's Simon 
School of Business Administration. 

The purpose of the role, Mr. Smith said, 
was to free management to make decisions 
without being subjected to the crippling 
effects of Monday-morning quarterback- 
ing. 

But it has also been used to shield execu- 
tives from valid criticism. To the extent 
that plaintiffs' lawyers, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission or others say they’ll 
scrutinize a company when things go badly 
and go after its managers with a class 
action or regulatory club,” he said, “the 
market for excuses will grow." 

Fueling that growth is the increased use 
of consultants, what many executives 
bluntly describe as expensive but conve- 
nient scapegoats. 

“My friends who work for Fortune 100 
corporations say that whenever ques- 
tioned, a corporate type can say, 'But 
that's what the consultants told us to do,' ” 
said Sarah A. B. Testilc, the executive di- 
rector of the Council of Institutional In- 


vestors. an organization of 100 of the na- 
tion’s largest pension funds. 

And with more top and middle manage- 
ment coming from a kind of no-fault “Not 
Me Generation," that is precisely what 
contemporary corporate types are likely to 
say, according to Jeffrey Sonnenfeld, the 
director of the Center for Leadership and 
Career Studies at Emory Business School. 

“They are children of the ’50s — con- 
formists, not mavericks or creators.” he 
said. “As a general rule, they want to duck 
responsibility, not embrace it.” 

The not-me attitude, which often trans- 
lates into a blame-others approach, may 
indeed get an executive off the hook, for a 
while. But it could prove damaging to the 
executive's company and eventually the 
economy, experts say, since the problem in 
question may wind up being ignored or 
buried until it recurs or gets worse. 

Analysts say that in today's competitive 
economy, business leaders are so error- 
averse that they offer euphemistic excuses 
for plant closings or sluggish sales when 
unvarnished truth will do. They know, for 
example, that on Wall Street “restructur- 
ing means never having to say you’re sor- 
ry," said Jerry Sterner, a business man - 
luroed-playwnght who wrote the Off- 
Broadway success “Other People's 
Money." 

“Just talk about restructuring as positive 
and investors mil buy it,” Mr. Sterner said. 
“It's really an admission of failure: We’re 
dosing dus operation and firing these peo- 
ple so that we can stay in business. But we 
ain't paying the price. The employees, the 
community — they pay the price. Mean- 
while, the executives' salaries go up and 
their benefits increase because they are 
making the ‘hard decisions.* " 


Toyota Fails to Win 
Deal With China 


WORLD STOCKS IN REVIEW 


Vo Aqmcb FtuocfrPfHM 

Amsterdam 

The EOE index fell 4.39 
points to 410.9S, following 
weakness other European 
bourses. 

Philips jumped to 36 JO guil- 
ders before the release this week 
of its 1994 earnings. 

Royal Dutch/ Shell fell 130 
guilders, to 191 .50 guilders. Un- 
ilever fell 1.30 guilders, to 
199.40. 


London 


Frankfurt 


The stock market declined, 
held back by the dollar’s weak- 
ness, the feebleness of some 
other European currencies and 
the threat of a metalworkers’ 
strike in western Germany. 

The 30-share DAX index 
ended the week at 2,117.03 
points, down 0.6 percent from a 
week ago. 

Threats of strikes in the Ger- 
man metals sector tins week hit 
industrials. Daimler-Benz fell 
105 DM, to 724.80 DM, BMW 
lost 10 DM, to 767.00 DM, and 
Volkswagen fell 4.1 DM, to 
413.90 DM 

Hong Kong 

Stock prices rose last week, 
sending the key Hang Seng in- 
dex to 8,043.01 points from 
8,012.82 the week before. 

Brokers said sentiment re- 
mained cautious, with most in- 
vestors staying out of the mar- 
ket during the Chinese-UJS. 
trade talks on copyright piracy 
in China. 

Hongkong Bank slipped to 
end at 80.00 Hong Kong dollars. 


Fears of renewed inflationary 

toltstowcst le^hTneufytro 
years hit shares last week. 

The Financial Hmes-Stock 
Exchange 100 index - fdl to 
3,044.2 at the Friday dose, 
down 65.7 points, or 2.1 per- 
cent 

Electricity companies rose on 
the government’s approval for 
the Trafalgar House bid for 
Northern Electric, fading specu- 
lation of other bids in the sector. 

Northern Electric soared 192 
pence to 1,172, while Yorkshire 
Electric was up 55 pence, to 874, 
and Norweb 25 pence to 839. 

Milan 

Shares fdl last week, hit by 
worries over the durability of 
the new Italian government, 
with the Mb tel index down 325 
points at 10407. 

Dealers said investors were 
cautious because of the uncer- 
tainty persisting over the mini- 
budget due lo be presented to 
Parliament and the resistance it 
might encounter. 

Shares in Banca Di Roma fdl 
at the end of the week to 1,620 
lire, while Banca Nazionale dd- 
l’Agricoltura ended at 2.750. 

Paris 

The CAC-40 index fefl Z5 
percent, to 1,822.47 points and 
1.1 percent bdow its start-of- 
year levels. 

Uncertainty in French poli- 
tics three months before presi- 


dential elections increased the 
pressure on the French markets. 


Singapore 


Share prices rose sharply last 
week, with sentiment under- 
pinned by strong gains on Wall 
Street and renewed buying in- 
terest in Malaysian stocks. 

The key Straits Times Indus- 
trials index advanced 63.08 
points, to 2,137.13, while the 
broader-based SES All-Singa- 
pore index eased 0.87 points to 
511.77. 

Top gainer was Development 
Bank of Singapore, which 
gained 1 dollar, to 13.90 dollars. 


Waigel Skeptical on Union 

Rouen 

BONN — Germany’s finance minister, Theo Waigel, said 
Stmday that it did not look as if asingle European currency could 
be introduced in 1997, the earliest date envisaged for monetary 
union in the Maastricht Treaty. 

Mr. Waigel said in a radio interview that recent pressure, 
especially inFranoe, to speed up progress toward asingle currency 
did not alter the fact that strict economic convergence criteria had 
first to be met. 

“Germany will not agree to a slackening of the criteria," a 
Bayerische Rundfurik broadcaster quoted him as saying. 

The debate on monetary union has heated up in Germany in the 
past week, with both the center-right government coalition and 
the opposition Social Democrats warning against hasty moves 
that might undermine the Deutsche mark. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl said Sunday that currency stability 
was essential to combat the sort of hyperinflation that Germany 
suffered between the two woxid wars. 

The introduction of a single currency would automatically be 
postponed until 1999 if less than half of European Uniou mem- 
bers failed to fulfil] the criteria by 1997. 


The Week Ahead: World Economic Calendar, Feb. 20 - 24 


A seh*Me at tNs weak* aconomte and 
financial atoms, co mpHaO torthetnwmo- 

bongl Herald Trfouno by 8k>omDarg Busi- 
ness Nows. 

Ute jgfl c 

■ M. IO Suva, FW Austrian Fi- 
nance Minister Ktm Bearfey attends two- 
day rrawttnc ol South Pacfflo finance mln- 
tateis. 

Tatpaf Jan. industrial production and 
export order data. 

Eamfcifia«pec*Bd Caftax Australia. 

• M. 21 Hong Kong International 
Business Communlcattana USA to hold a 
conference on structuring, martedng and 
distributing mutual lunds In Asia. 
HongKoqg January consumer pitas In- 
dex. 

Singapore Aztech Systems Ltd. and 
Causeway investment uu. to MU ft* 
traordinary general meeting. 

Earnings expected Ampolex, Dec & EV 
tefc international, Qoid Mines of Katgoor- 
iJS, TNT. 

> Feb. 22 Sydney AustraBan Bureau 
of StatJshes reports company profits lor 
the fourth quarter. 

Tokyo Cray Research me. unveils new 
Triton model computer. 

Canberra Bob Gregory, member ol Die 
Reserve Bank of Australia board, to ad- 
dress National Press Club 
Tokyo Bank of Japan Governor Yasuo 
Matsushita to give press conference. 
Tokyo Edosawe and Ohrmra SMgyo to 
list their shares on the over-the-counter 
exchange. „ 

Earnings exp e cte d Fairfax, Fletcher 
grange Lid.. Matsushita Bec tftc lndus- 
trial Co.. Normandy Poseidon. Pasmlnou 
Ltd.. Pioneer International LkJ.. PoseWorr 
Gout. TDK Corp. 

e Fete. S3 Sydnsy Fourth -Quarter re- • 
port on corporate mvraJmu t 
Sydney December housing finance. 
Sydney December leading mdex. 

Tokyo Assistant U.S. Trade Ftepre sent e- 
tire ira wofl and Japanese Foreign Jtente- 
try Deputy Director lor General ARam 
Hiroyasu Ando begin two days of talks on 
deregulating Japan's markaL 
Tokyo January oil import Sguras. 

Tokyo Athena to list Ns shares on ffw 
over-the-counter sxchangs- 


W s H g t o n Budget poScy statement ie- 

Earaktgs expected SaabU (NZ) Ltd., 
Wrighteen Ltd. 

e Feb. M Cmteerra J ap an es e Am- 
bassador Kazutoshl Hesegawa to Inaugu- 
rate AustraftKlapan Relations Sympo- 
sium. other speakers Include Yon 
Kurosawa, president of the Industrial 
Bank of Japan, end Australian Foreign 
Altalra MMater Gareth Evans. 

Hong Kong December retail sales. 
Tokyo S^o to list He shares an thamer- 
ma-counter exchange. 

W e Wng te n January oremsas bode fig- 
ures. Forecast: Surplus on 00 miflan New 
Zealand doBars. 

Earnings expected Aberfoyte, Brambles 
Industries Ltd, North Ltd. 

Europ# 

• Fete. 20 A msterdam December pro- 
ducer price Index. Forecast: Up 2.7 per- 
cent In yw. . 

Diuesefs European Union finance min- 
isters’ meeino. 

Cope n hag e n January consumer price 
index. Forecast Up 0.1 percent in month 
and up 23 peccant in year. 

London January KM. Forecast Up OA 
percent In month and up 4.5 percent In 
year. 

London January txdWSng acetates net 
new commitments. Forecast £2J! mwon. 
Roma December industrial production. 
Forecast Up 7.1 percent 
Munich IQ MottU union member* m Ba- 
varia vote on setting strike date: 


Frankfurt February eost-oMMng fig- 
ure*. Forecast up 02 peroewnt in month 
and up 2L2 percent In year. 

Frankfurt December mme balance. 
Forecast 7.7 bOBon De utsc he mark aur- 
plus. 

ft a fik s t December currant account 
Forecast 2-3 bifflon DM deficit 
Rome January IM, measured on e 
throe-month average. Forecast Up 2.0 
percent 

Franlchef January private sector lend- 
ing. 

e Fete. SI Frankfurt Bundesbank 
February report 

Frankfurt January producer price index. 


Forecast Up 03 percent in month and up 
1-5 percent in year. 

Paris December Industrial production. 
Forecast Up 0.4 percent 
Paris Dacerabermamrisctivlnflproduo- 
Bon. Forecast Up 0JS percent. 

Rome February urban consumer price 
Index- Forecast Up 0,4 percent In month 
and up 3.B percent tn yew. 
thnrkhukii January ooraunar price In- 
dex. Forecast Up 1.1 percent in month 
and up &2 peroem In year. 

Bkirkhu l w December Industrial pro- 
duction. Forecast Up 1&7 percent in 
year. 

BvnksBe expected MMWhot Bonk, Poiy- 
Gram W. Svanaka Handebbanfcan, UnB- 
ever. 

■ Fete. 22 A —terrii a n December in- 
dustrial production. Forecast Up 7.4 per- 
cent ki year. 

London Final fourth-quarter grata do- 
mestic product figures. 

Parte January household consumption. 
Forecast Up Q.4 percent 
Pert* December trade balance. Fore- 
cast 6JS toflfion-lrme aurplua. 

Stockbokn November current account 
Foracast 1 bHon kronor. 

Ea rni n g s exp e cted Astra, Alias Copco. 
Jysfce Bank. Phtepa Oa ctro n tai NV. Btm- 
bag AG. 

e Fete, sa London Mario Monti. EU 
•Ingle market commissioner, speaks 
■bout the Impact of • single currency on 
financial markets. 

Madrid Dec. Industrie! production. 
Foreca st Up 7 J percent In year. 
•U.H Brussels Ministers from the 
Group of Seven states and oHcteta from 
the lojecommwiicailons Industry meet 
through Feb. 26 to (fiscusa me Impact ol 
new technology on the world economy 
and work habits. 

Cepera ia g— Januwy wholesale prices. 
London January balance of trade with 
countries outside the EU. Forecast EB00 
deficit 

Parte January final consumer price In- 
flation. Forecast Up 02 perosra in month 
end up t .8 percent In year. 

Parte Fourth-quarter gross domestic 
product. Forecast Up 05 percent 
Earaims expected Euro Disney. Inves- 
tor, SmPhKKM fl a o ch am. Union Bank at 
Switzerland. 


Awfiricw 

• Pete- *0 Unted Sates Presidents’ 
Day hoklay. The American Stock Ex- 
change, the Nasdaq Stock Market and the 
New York Stock Exchange are dosed. 



M a te o CKy Mexican unemployment 
figures tor December. Oufloofc: The coun- 
try's Jobless rate stood at 3.9 percent ki 
November. 

Ottawa Dacembar consumer price in- 
dex. 

• Feb. 21 Oriande, Florida Walt Dis- 
ney Co. wIB hold Its annual meeting and 
•feet four dkeoexa. 

New York Johnson Radbook r es esrch 
service rei o eee s its weekly survey ol 
ume-atore safes at mors than 20 depart- 
ment, discount and cham stores. 
Earnings e j e cte d Air Canada. Ann- 
Taytor Stores. Boston System. Consofi- 
datad Natural Gas; Deere, DeB Computer, 
Gerber Scientific. Lb CtoSxxne, Lydefi, 
NCRnjntjQB Nanranv. 

■ Fate 22 Wa sh ington Federal Re- 
sanre Chairmen Alan Greenspan defivera 
his aam la nnuW monetary policy report to 
the Senate Banking Convntose. 

Sente Ana, Cafifa mlB California Debt 
Advisory Comrntesion meets. 

W fe aWegte n January money supply. 
WsaMsgioti January budget statement 
released ’ 

Washington The Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation ol America rele as es Us weekly 
report on mortgage appficadons. 
Earnings expected Health Systems in- 
ternational. Renafesanco Energy. Wlckas 
Lumber. 

«Mlxs WSstegas January hous- 
ing starts and buScfing permits, 
Phlte efetphte The Philadelphia Federal 
Reserve rate aa e s its January sunny of 
economic activity. 


NAGOYA, Japan — The 
president of Toyota Motor 
Corp., Tatsuro Toyoda. re- 
turned to Japan from China on 
Sunday without a deal to make 
car engines with China’s biggest 
car maker, Shanghai Automo- 
bile Industry General Corp. 

Mr. Toyoda’s empty-handed 
return could ease tension be- 
tween the United States and 
China, which are embroiled in a 
trade dispute over Chinese tex- 
tile exports and American intel- 
lectual property rights, a 
Toyota source said, asking not 
to be identified. 


“We were wd corned at Shang- 
hai Automobile. But there was 
no decision on the engine plant 
joint venture or any indication 
when a decision might be made,” 
Mr. Toyoda said. 

With the engine deal eluding 
him, Mr. Toyoda used the five- 
day trip to strengthen ties be- 
tween Japan's biggest carmaker 
and local firms. 

The Toyota source said lack 
of success on the engine deal 
should please the UJ5. carmak- 
ers Ford Motor Co. and General 
Motors Corp. because both are 
also bidding for the Shanghai 
Automobile deal. 


CAPITAL: The Perils of Mobility 


The biggest loser was Jurong 
Engineering, which fell SO 
cents, to 9 JO dollars. 

Zurich 

The dollar’s weakness against 
the marie depressed the Zurich 
market last week. The Swiss 
Performance Index fell 18.97 
points, to 1,697.64, a fall of 1.1 
percent. 

A dealer said the market was 
hit primarily by the dollar's falL 
Cyclical shares were down, 
while pharmaceuticals rose. 

Banks feD, with SBS down 17 
Swiss francs, to 366, and CS 
Holding down 15 to 522. UBS 
was unchanged at 1,030. 


Continued frost Page 1 
aries. The size and duration of 
these deposits would vary ac- 
cording to market conditions. 

But like the proposal made 
by James Tobin, a winner of the 
Nobel Prize in economics, to 
impose a small tax on all for- 
eign exchange transactions, the 
idea has been rejected as too 
burdensome, unworkable with 
too many loopholes and likdy 
to drive business to unregulated 
tax havens. 

“It’s not unworkable," 
snapped a U.S. financial con- 
sultant. “If you impose the re- 
quirements on the institutions 
and not on the markets, it 
doesn’t matter whether the 
business is conducted by Citi- 
bank in London or in the Cay- 
man Islands.” 


As for developing countries. 
Mr. Wyplosz advised that they 
“hold off liberalizing capital 
movements until they have 
properly functioning markets 
capable of coping with the mo- 
bility of capital.” 

That freedom to move money 
without restriction — condi- 
tions similar to those before this 
century’s two world wars — 
helped drive down the ripply 
last week. 

“The dollar is at a precipice 
of a crisis of confidence,” as- 
serts Paul Chertkow, London- 
based analyst at Union B ank of 
Switzerland. Unless there is 
concerted intervention by the 
United States, Germany and 
Japan, he sees the dollar sliding 
to 1.4650 Deutsche marks and 
96 JO yen. 


AGENCY: Virtual Advertising 


Continued from Pa^ I 

at the time, approached Hall- 
son about producing a Europe- 
an print campaign shortly after 
the Singapore-based company 
had expanded into several Eu- 
ropean markets. 

Mr. Hallberg sent the assign- 
ment by E-mail to an advertis- 
ing creative team be had 
walked with in Los Angeles. 
While copy was being written in 
English, Mr. Hallberg was 
working on-line with a transla- 
tion company in Brussels to 
prepare German and French 
versions. At the same time, Mr. 
Hallberg and Internationa] Co- 
Productions were working on- 
line to physically combine the 
advertising artwork and copy. 

Except for several face-to- 
face meetings, Mr. Hallberg 
used E-mail to manage almost 
the entire project. 

“A traditional agency could 
earn 17.65 percent commission 
for the production and 15 per- 
cent on media, neatly $73,000 
for the job," Mr. Had berg said. 
“I did itfor $32,657 — less than 
half.” 

Mr. Holtzman said, “It cost 
significantly less than a big pan- 
European agency would have 
charged with as good if not bet- 
ter service.” 

Mr. Hallberg said the way 
agencies worked now was how 
fihn studios worked years ago. 
“Stars, studio, screenwriters, 
everything under one roof ” he 
said. “Well, the problem in ad- 
vertising, as Hollywood discov- 
ered, is the roof is too expensive 
today. With the Internet, I can 
put a project together using top 
talent anywhere in the world. 
People come together only as 
long as needed. And the client 
doesn't pay fra - agency cars or 
people sitting around playing 


video games on their comput- 

n 

era. 

While Hallson might be on 
the cutting edge of interactive 
technology, large ad agency 
groups may find it more diffi- 
cult to implement such systems. 
Some, such as Ogilvy & Mather, 
are in the process of installing 
worldwide E-mail networks. 
“But it’s much harder and cost- 
lier to make it work for 3,000 
people than it is for 30." said j 
Ray Rod, worldwide comrmnu- i 
cation director for O&M Direct 
New York. 

At the same time, advertisers 
must have the same view of 
technology to allow for these 
“anytime, anywhere collabora- 
tive possibilities,” said Andrew 
Frank, a partner in O&M Di- 
rect New York’s Interactive 
Marketing Group. 

Mr. Hallberg said large ad- 
vertisers in particular would be 
nervous about considering 
Hallson, despite the potential 
financial rewards. 

“It’s a non traditional setup, 
so there’s a comfort level miss- 
ing for many marketers,” he 
said. Philip Byford said some 
cheats drought a full-service 
agency with someone on the 
ground to look after their local 
needs was more important than 
saving money, “They want the 
resource, the critical mass, even 
if they don’t use it,” he said 
“It's a perception more than re- 
ality.” 

One O&M executve said that 
maintaining a vibrant creative 
product and office energy can 
only come from personal inter- 
action. 

“There are those who fed 
that E-mail is no substitute for 
face to face pressing the flesh,” 
the executive said. 

Cyberscape address: CyberSca- 
pe@fhl-lib.demon.co.uk 
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Two Indian Carriers Weigh Merger 

NEW DELHI (AFP) — Air India and Indian Airlines should 
merge to compete in the country's expanding aviation market, but 
they should continue to be state-owned, said Russi Mody. their 
c hairman, on Sunday. 

He told the Press Trust of India that he foresaw the merger in 
two to three years because a single airline would be more efficient 
and better placed to be a major player. 

But Mr. Mody, who took over the two airlines in November, 
said be bad no plans to privatize Air India, the country’s flag 
carrier, or Indian Airlines, which operates mainly on domestic 
routes. 

Exports Buoy Profit at Saudi Basic 

RIYADH (Bloomberg) — Rising exports and cost cuts helped 
Saudi Basic Industries Corp. to nearly double its profit in 1994. to 
4 billion riyals ($1 billion). 

Total production for the company, which is the largest producer 
of petrochemicals in the Middle East, rose 35 percent in 1994, to 
20.7 million metric tons. 

NBC Drops Complaints Against Fox 

NEW YORK (Bloomberg) — NBC said it dropped its foreign 
ownership complaint against Fox Broadcasting Co., ending a 
bitter dispute between the two television networks. 

NBC a unit of General Electric Co., complained to the Federal 
Communications Commission that Fox’s ownership structure 
violated laws barring foreigners from owning more than 25 
percent of a U.S. television station. Fox is controlled by Rupert 
Murdoch's News Corp., which is based in Sydney, Australia. 

NBC said it dropped the complaint because it wanted to resume 
a normal business relationship with Fox. Robert Wright, NBCs 
president and chief executive, said the Federal Communications 
Commission agreed to look into the ownership issues and there- 
fore its complaint was no longer necessary. 

McDonnell Douglas Courts Vietnam 

HANOI (AP) — McDonnell Douglas Corp. has sweetened its 
sales pitch to Vietnam by offering 100 p e r cen t financing for any 
airplanes the country may buy, according to repons. 

John M. Douglas, the company’s general director, made the 
offer in a meeting with Prime Minister Vo Van Kiet, the Commu- 
nist Party daily Nhan Dan reported Saturday. The company also 
said it would also train pilots and build installations for servicing, 

McDonnell Douglas is one of three aviation companies eager to 
sell aircraft in Vietnam. Representatives of it two biggest rivals, 
Boeing Co. and Airbus Industrie, a European consortium, have 
made several trips to Hanoi in the past few years to press the case 
for their aircrafL 

Forged Dollars Traced in Hong Kong 


HONG KONG (AFP) — - Hong Kong is being flooded by 
forged $100 bills that might be the work of North Koreans in 
Macao, a Hong Kong newspaper said Sunday. 

Tim Hongkong Standard said $250,000 worth of the bogus 
notes had surfaced at local banks since $1 00,000 of the bills were 
discovered eight months ago. 
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_ 181 1* 1ft 1ft *% 
EvcmSys . 481 5ft 5 S' * —ft 

EvrnmB .15e .f 311 17% 16ft 16»% + '%l 

EvSJSSd ’ \i'°2'2*U W'.-l 
liSS^ “ 7 1 ? 3.6 -* 

Exoito _ 948 Bft 7ft 0% - * 

ExCtTctl _ 2802 4% 3* 4 —ft 

BtoTW _ 592 1% 1 Ift 

Excnepf 350 7.0 IglSV- Si 5 


Eskimo 

Eunor 

EsxOv 

EttUcHU 

EunSut 

Evans 


ExecTI 

EXTON 

ExideEl 

Exadint 

ExsrAm 

ExpScpis 

Exstor 

Ezconv 

Ezcarp 


_ 2305 6 5% 5* —ft 

.. 0922 3ft 3* 3ft -ft 
„ 1647 19ft 17* 10*— Ift 
A 1346 22% 20ft 22* ♦ 1ft 
_ M09 5* 4ft, S. u -ft* 
_ 4)9 33% 37 32% *» 

. WS 4 S 
_ 455 4* 3ft 3* 

_ 263210* 8* Bft— 1 


FILM Be 
F&MBn 

J2 3J 
FCBFn AB 3J 
FCN8 3Ie J 
FDP — 

FF Ba» -56b 16 

^BC 34 ?1 

FFVA Fn .15e J 
FFYFn 30 


JHb 23 07 30 29 29*— 1 

JO 2J *307 71* 20* 71* *1 

1031 1ft 1% 1% ♦* 

141 17 16 16* -ft 

21614 12% 13ft — * 

25 32 20V. 31 

341 4* 4ft 6 1 u 

443 15% 14ft 15* -ft 

8,5ft 15ft 15ft -ft 

318,6* 16 16 — 

_ 1189 22* 21ft 23 —ft 

2 J 433019ft 18V, IB* -I, 


_ 828 9 7ft 5ft - * 

_ 17911 10% 10* -W 

_ MQ7 35* 34% 36% -% 

.. 449 2 * 2% 2V. — % 

_ 609 S% 4* 4* ♦% 

„ 3309 2* 2* M6 -Vu 
-22969 3* 3 3* ♦ V> 

_ 1751 Vu V.. * 

_ 1370 6 4 5% -1 

- 3133 24% 22* 22% —Ift 
_ 11020 9ft 7% Bft ♦* 

Jit -18410 39% 37% M% — % 

_ 1708 10ft 9* 9* » * 

_ tZ74 ift 3* 4 - 

- 1P2 2% 2 2* -Vu 

J8 3J WS B* 7* 7* —Ift 
M 2J 4,219ft 10ft 19. *ft 

„ 3 4* 4* 4* 

_ 26677 Bft bft 0 ♦ rVu 

_ 3017 9 7% 8% ' _ 

- 103 2 * 2% TV m — Vu 

_ 558613* 11% 13% *1% 
_ 1119 8* 4% 6* —1* 
_ 460 11ft 10% 10% — V, 

JO A1 24487 10* 9 * 9ft —ft 

12 Z'*Wo's* 5* 5 -ft 

Z 4202 IS’A 13* 14% -1ft 

JO 63 16313% 12% 12* -ft 

Z.10087 14% 13% 13* -ft 

_ 346 7ft 6ft 6ft —ft 

A8a 2.7 38 17% 16% 17% - % 

1.15575 61% 39% 27ft— 1% 
282534 20 24 -4 

_ 1509 6 5% 5ft -ft 

- ,0*4 ft ft ft — Vu 

-15689 ,3% 12 12% -ft 

-50764 20* 16* 17 - 

_ 6103 3% 3 J% — % 

A 61 47 7* 6% 6* — % 

.. 46 Ift 1ft 1% - 

Jib J 364 7ft 6% 6ft —ft 

- 3526 1% % ft — Vu 

Bfla IJ 2 44 44 44 —1* 

... 182 10% 9% fft — % 

_ 3877 1266 1 Ift lift —* 
.12 J 996 15'/. 13% 14% 

_ (148 9ft 9 f —* 

- am 5* 5% 5* ift 
140 ZVu 1% 1* — yu 

,.16.63 673 1M6 K* 10*-* 

_ 660 10 * 9% »% — % 

_ 1651 Ft, 6* 7 —ft 
5J 20 39 39 39 ■- 

IJ 175819* 18ft 19ft —% 
3.7 430,3V. 12% 13 -* 

_26943 TU 1* 2% -ft 
.. 470 13% 13 13% —ft 

J 172710% 9ft 10ft ♦> 

23 n» » ,9* 1 % vsl 

HSS3 .14. 5 14H1T* 17V. ITVu ;vZ 

GTSoBCI JO 3J 4*17* 16* 17 fc * * 

GrtWaB .190 A9 3* 4 3% 3* —ft 

ruMVCy w-t 33V8 9 8*% ” 4 *• 

SSZXp JB 1A 79319ft 10% 19* iWj, 

Mr” =lf"rT‘ : * 

S » “ ,vf 14 7' *r -s 

.. 2295 «* B% Wu *Vu 

._ 4796 2* 2% 7Vh ♦% 

>. 3776 5* 5ft 5* Yu - Vu 

1878 15 13ft 14 —* 

_ 1010 9* 10 *% 

_ 818 6% 6 6ft -ft 

JO 2J 662 27ft 25 26 — % 


inofc e epr 

IrmxMa 

movtSme 

Innovox 

inohvnet 

liuWttn 

InsaFn 

IrtslFCO 

InSWeVb 

rmHE 

Insiuyid 

lnsirrc 

insAUt 

I nt ct x oo - 

IniooClrc 

IntaDv 

WtaMlc 

itoPrc 

1551 n 

injsnsy 

llaSv* 

InloWst 

IntgMus 

Intel 

Intel wt 

InHSroL 

Inte®^ 

InirTol 

I njwSw o 

Intcra 

I nINtwk 

IntrcroD 

Intercel 

WtetiBk 
IntrfcW 
in tone 
inttrn 
internal 


Z 2646 1ft. 1ft, lift? — V® 
J6b A1 2317 16% 16% — % 

J4bi9 417 22 19* 22. +2„ 

_ 4954 27* 26% 26% — % 
222 3% 3* 3% _ 

Z 43 23% 21% 23* -2% 
_ 20 6* 6ft 6* — % 

-1135137* 3» 36% +* 
_ 2722 41% 34% 41% -5* 
_ 269 7% 7% 7% - 

_ 20016 14% 16 -% 

Z 9954 15% 14* 14% -% 

_ 0354 27* 24ft 24% — % 

- 44977 38ft 35% 36*— 7ft 
_ 927 2% 2* f * — Vu 

- 692 2% lift, lift* — «u 

J6 6 J 105110* 9* 10* ** 

- 2110 9 f — 1. 

„ 676 5* 4Vu 5* ♦ % 

Z 45 40 32 * 36* +6 

-15636 5 3% 6* +1 

.19. 2J 632 Bft 6% 8 % - 

Jit - 1763 4* 3% 6ft. -ft# 

_ 2010 bft Sft 6 *ft. 

J6 1 J OT? IMfu 15% 15j*£ -Vu 



>Rss 


* “If r 

1* 


32 U 


102 17% 1« 17% -1) 
20018% 17* 18 
899 19 16* IB 


M 


MU Wave 
MG Prod 
MAFBcp 32 
MARC 

MB LA JO 


_ 153 13% 12% 12% — % 

- 1757 2ft 1% 2* _ 

1A 183 22* 21% 22* *% 

- 247 14* 13% 14* *% 

5A 8415 14* 16* *% 

MU JOS .3224267 20% 1»% If* —ft 
MollntO -119310% 10 10 — % 

MDTCP — 2463 7* 4* (jl — %» 

MFBQi — 359 14% 13% 13* -ft 

Z 756 4% 4Vi 4% -% 

JUfSCm - 14477 ». ft 34 «% -2 

AAGI Ptir _ *719 6 5* 5ft — ft 

MHMejmr J3« 3A -» J* ^ ^ =% 

K - 14 15% 

MLX - 58 4% 4% 4% — % 

MMI .1404J « 3% 3% 3% -% 

MRS Teh _ 950 7* 6% 7ft -% 

5wV(S -'36®^ '3* *ft 

MIS Cot - 1880 34* 23* 34* — ft 

MSB Ba> J2 2A ffl 22% 21% 21* 

MTCE1 



♦i% 

t vts 

—ft 

ztt 

... 14% IS 4 — ft 

a* IS* ” 1 % 

* 16% 16* —ft 

10% 10* — * 

- 257010% 7* 9% +W 



interim 
tntrteaf 
Inter Onu 
IntrOn 
lntmaC 


jo 


IntCdM 

IntCbto 

■nOcxrA 

inDcOrfi 

Inti mao 
Int Jen 

UrtLatTot 
bltPtr 
InH Fast 
IntRsh 
IntVorwt 
Inrvarlf n 


Intm wIB 

knphse 

intent 

intpane 
inncCor 
intCoi wt 
tnters tv 

■iiti'trau 

irmrliB 

intvdce 

Intuit 

Invcare 

■nvTed, 

MvBaft 

IrtwTitl 


CUP -12523 27* 28* 27 V. 

cup otA Jleu 1499 25ft 23* 25ft —ft 

FLlR - 1764 , 5* 14* MV. 

FM Prop - 630 3* 3 3 -V. 

FMSFh — 64 74 22* 22* — 

FrJBRo - 260 6* 5* 6 

FPAMfid - 3126 20ft 10% 17ft -’.4 

FRPFT - 307 21* 19% 21% .Ift 

F»=F»n .13. U 312810* 10 10>. 

F SI Int -22675 34% 30* 32ft - 

FTP Sft -27175 30 25* 26ft— 3ft 

Fcetm Ale .1 575 7% 7% 7% 

- 1 * “ £%£ %* f& Zlww-o 


Grist MB 
O him wi 
G rdRnd 
GTdwtr 

Group 1 ^ 

csreTecti 

GroveB 

GrawBIz 

GrvPtxtn 

Gues»S_ 

GuitfrdP 

GuttSau 

Gdmrfc 

Gupta 

Gwinnett 

Gyvrtora* 


_ ,074 13% 12* 12ft - 

- 2540 14% 13ft 13ft — * 

... 74410 17* 18 *W 

890 4* 5* 4 - 

_ 7450 41% 39 * 39* —ft 

31 15* IS* 15* — * 

£384 lift II lift —% 

JO 2J 2W 30 W* 27% - 

" -374-4 27* 24% 24ft— 3% 


384 9 0ft 9 • I 

A 15015 37* 35 36ft— 1ft 

. 1547 25* 24 24*-% 


HI* 

tszByser 

brlLd 

itcYokd 


_ 2777 15% 14% 

- 117810% 7ft 7% 

_ 361 23V* 21* 22 — * 

- 6100 24ft 34 24 —ft 

1 4* 4% 4ft 

J5 IJ 1170 4% 3 3ft -ft 

J4 IJ 102711ft 10* 11 *% 

Z 1151 11* ,1* 11% — % 

- 3450 33 31V. 31ft —f* 

... 300 Bft Bft 8% -Jjp 
-10255 , 3 V* 11% IWu*l»u 
-63782 Mft 34ft K* -ft 
_ BE 7% TV. 7% 

-10562 18 IS* 17ft *1% 
-15314 30 24% 27ft *3. 

3385 27% 27 28% ift 

_ 1591 22* 21* 21*— I 
1252 3* 3ft 3* ♦ ft 

_ SA 7ft 6* 7* +% 
J4a J2S7847BO* 76%70mu*l'fu 
-42271 20* 18Vu 1? +ft 
_ 3290 l'Vj 1ft I*. _ 

40 41 11963 tQ* 7% Plfr, — Vu 
_ 619212ft 11 11% *% 

JO 21 244 13* 13ft 13* tft 

_ 17 3Wm 3* 3ft -% 

- 9677 1* 1% Ift *ft 

.18 2.1 202 9 8% Bft 

60011% 10% 10* —ft 
J6 IJ 478 23 % 22% 22% —ft 
Jd IJ 10336 14 13* 14 +ft 

.14 2.1 963 8 7ft 7ft —ft 

1574 2* 1% 2*? *#, 

- 1029 8% 7 8ft » IV. 

-36310 13ft 12% 13% ‘'Vu 

_ 6592 28 26ft 27* Tift 

- 5550 4% 4* 4ft - 

_ 417 4% 3% 3% —ft 

- 693 12% II* 11% — * 

- 1531 7* 6% 76,1 * Vu 

.14 3J 01 5% ift 4ft - 

- 5555 TV* Vh* 2% -r% 

_ 3901 33 32 XI — 1 

_ 1319 17". 16% 16* — * 

- 124 17* 16* 16% —ft 

_ B74 28ft 27 27 — *< 

_ 7610* 9% 9ft 

-21401 4V. 2ft 4% *1* 

- 1240 1* 1V|| I*. *% 

- 337 6ft 6% 6* *% 

- 743 1ft 1« 1* *Vu 

_ 7 ft ft ft 

_ 215 PY U 5ft Sft — *». 

- 2D2D 6 5* S% *% 

_ 71 Ift 1% I* — % 

„ 4337 13% 10V. I1V, rft 

_ 173 0% BY, 0% “ft 

_ 734 0* 7ft 8V« * * 

- 770 S'* 4ft 4ft 

- 04 ft ft ft - 

-12295 16% 13V. 15% H% 

JO 1.1 49593 18 15ft 17 % ‘ I ft 
_. 557 2Vu I'Vu 1* ‘Yu 

_ *012 17% lift 16ft —ft 
-11090 66* 63ft 64V.— 4V, 
.05 .1 1343 34ft 34 34, — * 

- 2363 6% 6% 6% * Vj 

JO 2.0 178 25% 24 74ft ‘ft 

.08 1.0 8 Bft 7% 7* — * 

-15220 6 Sft Sft ♦«?.. 

.56 II 13IB IB IB *1, 
JA IJ 3» 29ft 28 29% » I* 

JO 2.1 99 9ft 9ft 9* —ft 

_ 23H2 Sft 5 5ft . % 

- 2228 18* 16* 16ft— Ift 

_ 333 10* 10 10ft _ 

LSI. J 217190 180% 100ft— 

6341 36% 33* 25% *3 
_. 2500 5* 4V, 5 ‘ft 


MTlTch 
MTL Inc „ 

MTS _ J6 
MocDrmd A0 
MB Q JO 
MaaeSec 
Mactieez 
MadcFfl .12 
Mocromd 
Mad as 

ModGE 1J8 
MogPhr 
Magal 
MaaSIt 
MoomP 
MoanaBs AO 
MauGe JO 
MOBTdl 
Mahaska .15e 1.1 
Mans* 

BtalnSi . - 

MakiStCB JJ IJ 

Mnktta .18. 1.1 

Malkin _ 

Mamm .*7* - 

MaihUe 
ManucHsI 
Maptrao 
Mart>Fn J6 
Mar com 
McrcNG 
Martel 
MarDrl 
MtjrtncrH 
MsCap 
MorisaC 


_ 1190 3 3'Vu 2% +V\* 

- 4989 3% 3% ,3% - 

- 4046 14% 13%14W„ ♦V., 

ZJ 78 24% 34 24 _ 

1A B241* 39'.6 41* »3* 

- x450 17ft 12* 12* ♦* 
„ 471 1ft 1ft 1ft 

- 073 Bft B* BVi ♦> 

- 164 5% Sft Sft — ft 
_ 10530 30% 37% 29% * I* 
_ 6,5814% 13ft 13ft —% 

5.9 106 32* 11% 31ft 

- 3204 3ft 3 3V« 4 Vu 

.. 416 4* 4U 4ft - 

- 128 5% 5% 5% — Vu 

_ 1699 38* 38* 38;*,— Vp 
2J 53 20 18ft 18%— I* 
4.1 2115 20% 19ft 19* — * 
36! 4% 4 Vj 4% 4* 

72314% ,3* 14 ♦* 

88910% 99. 10% .ft 
1081 3 2V« 21. —ft 

196 14 13ft 13ft -ft 
6 16* 16 16% 

145 1ft Tft 116 -ft 
58 3 3 3 

7 4 4 4 — V. 


z "3% a &Z& 

J20 6J ,1ft 

_. 417 3*A 3Vu 3Vu T *4 

J4 3J 405 25V, 23% 25* 4-1 

- 157 10% 9% 10% 4-ft 

78 IW 8% BVu + Vi. 

- 140 3% VA 2% +Vi4 

lb 2.1 X1D12* 12* 12ft _. 

- 2269 4ft 3ft 4 —ft 

J3a I J 93 Tft 2 2 —ft 

- 2055 4ft 4 4* — * 

- 49336 33 35* *2Vi 

- 379318ft 17ftl7Wu— Vu 

- 441617 IS 15ft *ft 

- 115 3ft 3* 3ft 

_ 6593 7ft 7ft 7 Vm — Vu 

J0blJxlO47 12ft lift 12 .ft 

- 144231ft 29ft 30% +ft 

- 638 Sft 4% 5ft tft 

- 80 19* 18% 18ft —ft 

_ 3063 35 33% 34* — * 

.16 A 1558 24ft 24 24ft *ft 

- 10639 6% 5Vi* 6t V H tlft 

- 470 Bft 7ft 7% — * 
_ 3871 17ft 13 15ft tlft 

- 1279 TVi. Vh, 2Vii _ 

- 6797 10 8* 8% — % 

_ 236 38ft 37ft 37% *% 

-1X195 31% 26ft 29ft —ft 
_ 4699 6% 6 6* t * 

-1431541* 34ft 37% —3ft 
_ 7578 8% 7ft Bft —ft 

- 2542 5ft Sft Sft - 

- 8977 28* 26ft 56 'Vu —ft 

- 5090 ift 3* 3* —ft 

_ , _. B5 3 2* 2ft —ft 

_ I Nwklmpf ZOO 19J 314 10% 10 10* —ft 


13 


1774 12V, 10* 11 Vu * Vu 

,66426 25 25ft — * 

40/10% 10 10% -ft 

243910ft 9* 10ft i* 

_ 2003 2 Uft. l'V» -ft. 

„ 1450 11% 10* 10* —ft 

4930 3* 2V, 2* — Vu 

-10297 21 19*6 19ft— 1* 

JO 3J 344 17* 16* 17 -* 

_. 480H* 10ft 11* -* 


MkTwatn 1.00 3J 1008 29 27'r? 28% -Ift , ..u— 

MCTkVM - 2851 14% 13% M —ft I Ncxaoen 

SSki - 115346 43* 45% -7ft i riexteJCm 

Mtrtorl _ 235 8 7ft 7ft —ft I NlchRs 

mJJSeI _ 2046 22 20* 21% - ft j Nobel 

Marsam ._ 1626 12ft 11V, 11% —ft NabmvH 

MnhS B A4 A5 239 10ft 9% 9% —ft NblcDr 

KSShSJ A4 4J 81H 10ft 10* -ft'NBIDrpf 

Marsnlb JO Z? 469321 


1.9 


MorshFn 
Marlek 

Morten 
MarlCd 

MoSand ia i JxliSi lift Ts% r3% — ft 

M^nOxS M 3.2 86 16 14* 15. 

S JO 10 71 24 23ft 23* 

ilSSSc - 094 ,3% 12* 12* , 

Matewan J80 I J ,949 19% 19 !?■. -V, 

Mattistt ... 9645 3ft W. 3 * % 

MatrjcPh 


JU Sn 

JBRst 
JG md 
JLG _ 
JMCOp 
JPFOO d 
jpe 
JSBF n 
Joan 

iSSSS 

Jodtvi 

jaatrCm 


... 30811% 11* 11* —ft 

2377 4ft ift 4n?i, . >/ u 

_ 67 1% IV,. IVu 

.10 J 2095 38ft 34 37% »% 

- 447 1% 1ft 1% 

503 11% 11 II 

33413 12 17* — % 

1J0 3J 1900 27V. lift 26V, 

- 1093 6 S 5ft -ft 

_ 274 9 6 6 —2 

JOI _ 77 7 6% 6* • * 

.50 4,9 274 10% 10ft 10ft —ft 

- 2049 14* 13ft 14* « ft 


* 


Jamosnln .760 fA 201 0* 7% Bft 
jasmine - 87 l»u 'Vu v. 


MatraSv 

Matthwlnl 

MtaWnrST 

Mattson 

MavTube 

MiaxEr 

Max co 

Max emit 

AAaxlmGp 

Maxims 

Maxtor 

Mlaxwd 

MaxwitSh 

MavftCo 

MavflGrp 

MayrOI 

McAfee 

McCJn 

McCor 

McFarl 

McGrth 

McMafin 

MGtorkRo 

MedUmin 

Modal si 

McdADia 

Mcaat*i 

Medar 

Modarex 

Medan wt 

ModCam 

Medox 

MtadSwS 

MedlaArt 

MedCmp 

MedAct 

ModOrt 

MdClrwt 

MedDiaa 

McdGr 

MooMat 

Moat wt 

MedTccti 

MedSh 

Mochas 

MaaicwtC 

Mcdlcws 


447614V, 12* I4' i -1* 
_ 1295 5* 4* 5 
24 1.7 897 lift 14 14* -* 

_ 941 2% I* 2%. — «u 

- 6339 , 0 16* ITT. 

„ 388 Bft 7ft 0 —ft 
_ S61 0% Bft 0'-* — Yi 
_ IB9510% »Vi 9% > Y? 

- 5933 17% 16% 16V,— IV. 

... 13T0I4V, 13 13 ft— 1 

... 5449 33* 31% 33'.. -ft 
_ 8338 S’y 4' , 4* —ft 

.49 ff _ 181 9 7* 9 -1ft 

- 176 II* 10% 10». —ft 

*130 10V. *0 10 V. ift 

... 145 9V, 9ft - 

54 5 4 1 ', 4V, — 1 ? 

-21400 21ft 10 20’', *2 

_ 1 18 1 IV, 10% II —ft 
52 7A, 6617 22ft 91* 21V.— 1 


NwsHBk 

NTaWd 

NwSttWr 

NortMc 

NorwHtSv 

TMrwsb 

NorwFn 

Norwood 


■I0o 


■« ftfi- 






3. a aimif 1 

j“i ,T 

■“ ii! 


-.13389 25% 22ft 22*— 2* 
_ 1246 10% 0% 10* -1* 
_ 19646 6* 5% 5% —ft 
_ 3336 Bft 7% 7% — * 
_ 99 2* 2* 2* —ft 

466 Sft 4% 5 —ft 

_ 1330 9ft 0% 0>Vu — Vu 
_ 124 6* 6Vu bft —Y u 

JO 4J 1696 19% 18% 10%— 1 
■OSa J 6S4 TV. 7* TTu -%• 

JO 54t 13*10 9% 10 -ft 

,16b 1.9 107 0* 0ft Bft — * 

_ 329 4% 4* 4* 

_ 043 13V. 12% 13ft — % 

J4e .9 169 5 4* 4* —ft 

- 2330 5ft 4% Sft -'Vi, 

- 12 Vu Vi, Vu — V b 

IBM 1ft 1ft 1* *«u 

-.26702 16% 14% ,6 -T* 

_ 103 5* S 5 —ft 

JO 2J 1194 7% 7 7% -ft 

JA ZO 3712 10* 11% —ft 

_ 7558 1 9V. 16 16*— 2% 

-04 J 1091 7V, 7% 7% —ft 

_ 321 6* ift 6ft —ft 

-135861 ,3ft 9% 12 -2* 

- 466 14ft 13* 13* 

JO - 780 •% Bft §*i, -Vu 

.97111.1 129 9 8% 0% 

-12777 Sft 5ft 5* *ft 

....... . Z25 7.4 75430'V, l 2a% 30* -2 

30*4. 20* — *1 NtHDcvpt IJ0 JJ 4028 , 9 20 


- 8913ft 12% 12% - j NoetGp 1JSI - 1841 6 5* 5% —ft 

... 197110% 9* 10% tl. NoecCT -1*643 19* ft* ft —ft 

_ 183 70 18* 19% -1ft I Notmxl J4 421* 20 71* -* 

32 5ft 4'/, 4* — % Noonev JO 9.3 11 6* 6* 6* —ft 

346 26* 34V. 26ft -IV, I ISUrond - 7383 41 38% 40* -Ift 

- Norcten J4 IJ 37/57 Sift IS*— 1* 

Nordsi .40 .918352 45 42% 44V. +1 

Norrefl .I2e J 173*21 19 ,9% — % 

Narstan _ 302 19ft 10% 19 -ft 

NABIO -.14123 8* 7ft 8 *Vu 

NAWatCtl J8 A 1731 14% 14ft 14Yu -V* 

NaBneshS _ 1 12 17 12 -% 

NnSOuSv J0b2Jxl4l1 21% 20* 21ft _ 
NSIOiU -. 3579 Fft 5 5' i - ft 

NarTrst 1J4 Zl 5186 35 33% 34 —ft 

NOTTS* pf 112 66 33 47ft 47* 47* 

NtnfldLb _ 330 0% Bft BVI —ft 

NorWCr J8 1.9 >533 15% 13 14% *lft 

Narttvtm _ 340 7*, bft 6* - ft 

NltWCF .12 IA USB* 8 Sft -ft 
NthstrH 4334 0* 7* 0%, *'?ii 

IMwalAii, —53946 22* 21 22V. - Ift 

NwNG I Jb 5.4 3786 30* 29V. 30 -ft 


„ "t 13 7 6% 6* — % j Nowmtx 

A4 7 6 453 16% 16 16V. *•» " 

1405 2* r.9 JVi — J?u 

384 7’, in.'., 2'., ‘Vi, 

. 1575 7 6-i. Ala — % 

62 7% 7 7 —ft 

889 2* 2'.. 2ft —ft 

-.10500 55V, 44% 49ft— 5* 

^ 1434 15ft 13 14 —1% 

I>53 3% 3% 3'Vu -Vu 

_ 310 1V M ft I* 


JAe - 


... 776 14V. 13V, iji* 

16 1.5 450 H 10 10% •% 

J6dU 41017V. 16ft 17 —ft 
_ H21 5% 5 S»6 * V. 

... 3650 40V, 38* « ♦ * 

... 176 !*• I* Hi. . 

734 10 0% 4ft • ft , 

410 7", 1% 2ft -'Viiil 

~ m 4* 4ft xv« — Vu , | 

_ 115 6* sft 6V, *ft 

400 5 4*k 4% —ft j OOwlV s 


Moved 
Navtus 
Nawan 
Navttm 
N0WSC8 
NuHoriz 
NuVbn _ 

NuWtpl _ 

NuWnM _ 

NudSpI 

NuKOte A 

Numor 

Nutrmox _ 

NYCRpf I JO 1IJ 
Nycor 

NvcorA .16 61 


307 2V, J 
- IU0B 7% 5% 7 
J6 ?J 1401 78% 77 7HVj 

.. 6178 ".'r ft *i, 

140 "t, ' q ''b 
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Villanova Topples No. 1 Connecticut 


TV Aamalcd Frets 

Kerry Kilties scored a career-high 37 
points and No. 15 Villanova sent Connect- 
icut to a resounding 96-73 defeat Saturday 
in the Huskies' first home game as the top- 
ranked U.S. college basketball team. 

The Wildcats (19-5, 12-2 Big East) ex- 
tended the team's winning streak to 11 
games and threw themselves into the race 
for the Big East title. They trail the Hus- 
kies by one game and each has four re- 
maining. 

They also ended UCONN’s 18-game 
regular-season winning streak, a confer- 
ence record, and banded the Huskies (20-2. 
13- I) their first home loss in 27 games. 

No. 4 Kentucky, 87, Florida 77: In Lex- 
ington. Kentucky, Rod rick Rhodes scored 
23 points, Tony Delk had 19 and a seldom- 
used guard, Chris Harrison, came ofr the 
bench to hit three 3-pointers to spark Ken- 
tucky. Honda got a career-high 30 points 
from Dan Cross. 

No. 3 Kansas 78, Kansas State 67: In 
Manhattan, Kansas, Jerod Haase scored 
21 points and Kansas, making full use of a 
big beight advantage, turned back a Kan- 
sas State rally for its 12th straight home 
victory. Kansas Slate lost its fifth straight 
but not before giving the Jayhawks a scare. 

Oklahoma 94, No. 9 Missouri 89: In 
Norman, Oklahoma, Ryan Minor scored 1 1 
of his 32 points during a crucial second-half 
run for Oklahoma. The Sooners ran their 
record to IX) at home. Missouri only led 
once and was hampered by foul trouble — 
four players fouled out Overall, there were 
55 fouls called and 81 free throws. 


No. 10 Arkansas 85, Mississippi 70; In 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, Corliss Williamson 
made seven free throws and Scotty Thur- 
man hit two 3-pointers during a 13-0 run 
that helped Arkansas win. 

Seton Hall 82, No. 11 Syracuse 74: In 
East Rutherford, New Jersey, Seton Hail 
put itself back in the NCAA tournament 

t ie lure and spoiled a record-setting day by 
yracuse's Lawrence Moten. The victory 

COLLEGE HIGHLIGHTS 

was the first against a ranked team for 
Seton Hal! and only its fourth in 3 1 confer- 
ence games against Syracuse. 

No. 13 Arizona St. 74, DSC 70: In Los 
Angdes, Isaac Burton scored 15 of his 20 
points in the second half and Arizona State 
held off a late rally. Mario Bennett added 
14 points and Ron Riley 13 for the Sim 
Devils who sent USC to its ninth consecu- 
tive defeat. Stais Boseman led the Trojans 
with 20 points. 

No. 14 Wake Forest 73, No. 20 Georgia 
Tech 62: In Winston-Salem, North Caroli- 
na, Randolph Childress, kept off the score- 
board for 24 minutes, helped ignite a 12-0 
seoond-alf run as the Demon Deacons beat 
the Yellow Jackets. 

No. 18 Alabama 86, Auburn 73: In Au- 
burn, Alabama, Jason Caffey scored 20 
points and Eric Washington added 18 on 
timely 3-point shooting as Alabama won 
more convincingly this time after barely 
escaping with a 2-point victory over the 
Tigers earlier this month. 

No. 21 Iowa St. 108, Colorado 68: In 
Ames, Iowa, Fred Hoiberg scored a career- 


Hornets Hit 62 Percent to Crush Pistons 


The Assodattd Pros 

CHARLOTTE. North Carolina — 

Larry Johnson’s 29 points on ll-for-14 
shooting helped the Charlotte Hornets hit 
, a season-high 62 percent from the field and 
J beat visiting Detroit, 110-88. 

The Hornets broke away to a 13-3 lead 
in the fust six minutes as the Pistons 
missed 71 of 12 from the field en route to 
39 percent shooting for the game Saturday. 

Muggsy Bogues added 14 points on 7- 
for-8 shooting and ! 1 assists as the Hor- 
nets ended a two-game losing streak and 
maintain ed their half-game Central Divi- 
sion lead over Cleveland. 

76ers 95, Nuggets 8% In Philadelphia, 
Dana Banos scored 24 points as the 76ers 
snapped a four-game losing streak by de- 
feating Denver. The Nuggets, who lost 
their fifth straight game, tied the score 
three times in the fourth quarter, but were 
never able to take the lead. Denver’s Rod- 
ney Rogers tied the game 87-87 with 2:09 
left, but the 76ers outscored the Nuggets 9- 
2 the rest of the way. 

Cavaficrs 82, Nets 75: In East Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey, Chris Mills scored 23 
points and Cleveland limited New Jersey 


to 25 second-half points. The Cavaliers, 
the NBA’s best defensive team, won the 
game by holding the Nets scoreless for 
4:33 down the stretch. 

Jazz 106, Cehks 98: In Salt Lake Gty, 
John Stockton became the first player in 
NBA history to reach 10,000 assists when 
Utah defeated Boston. Stockton, who bad 

NMfflGHUGffTS 

15 assists for the game and is on pace to 
lead the NBA in assists for the eighth 
consecutive season, reached the milestone 
with 3:41 left in the second quarter when 
he passed to Karl Malone for a layup. 
Stockton broke Magic Johnson’s NBA re- 
cord of 9,92) on Feb. 1. 

Spurs ill, Harries 97: In San Antonio, 
Vinny Del Negro scored a career-high 31 
points, boosting San Antonio to victory 
over Atlanta, snapping the Hawks' four- 
game winning streak David Robinson had 
24 points and 14 rebounds for the Spurs 
despite sitting out the fourth quarter, and 
Sean Elliott got 1 6 points for San Antonio. 

Bucks 118, Boils 111: In Milwaukee, Vin 
Baker tied his season high with 27 points 
and rookie Glenn Robinson had 26 points 


and a career-high 17 rebounds for Milwau- 
kee against Chicago. Eric Murdock added 
a season-high 25 points and 10 assists for 
the Bucks. Milwaukee grabbed its biggest 
lead of the game. 99-82, after opening the 
fourth quarter with a 15-10 run. Toni Ku- 
koc scored 13 of his 27 points in the final 
quarter as the Bulls tried to rally, but never 
got closer than five points. 

SuperSonics 129, Warriors 117: In Oak- 
land, Cafifomia, Detlef Schrempf scored 
17 of his 31 points in a decisive fourth 
quarter, leading Seattle past Golden State. 
The Sonics have won five straight and 1 1 
of 13 meetings against the Warriors, who 
have not put together back-to-back wins 
since Dec. 22 ana 27. Leading 94-92 early 
in the fourth quarter, the Sonics scored 
nine straight points in a span of 1:10 to 
take control 

Kings 109, Clippers 92: In Sacramento, 
California, Mitch Richmond scored 25 
points as Sacramento defeated Los Ange- 
les. The Kings needed just 48 games to 
reach 28 victories, their total in 1993-94. 
They have not won 30 games since the 
1985-86 season, an NBA record for futili- 
ty- 


high 41 points, the most by an Iowa State 
player in more than seven years, and the 
Cyclones shot 66 percent. Iowa State won 
by its biggest margin ever in a conference 
game in a complete turnaround from its 
first meeting with Colorado. In that game, 
the Cyclones had 3 1 turnovers and lost. 71- 
57. 

No. 22 Oklahoma Sr. 93, Nebraska S3: 
In Stillwater, Oklahoma. Randy Ruther- 
ford scored 22 points and Oklahoma State 
held Nebraska without an inside point for 
the first 29 minutes. The seven-foot center, 
Bryant Reeves, added 20 points for the 
Cowboys. The Comhuskers shot just 33 
percent and didn't score inside until late in 
(he third quarter. 

No. 23 Mississippi State 60, Tennessee 
52: At Knoxville, Tennessee Darryl Wil- 
son scored 17 points and Mississippi State 
started the second half with a 12-2 run. 
The Bulldogs also got 14 points from Mar- 
cus Grant, 12 from Marcus Bullard and 1 1 
from Erick Dampicr. 

No. 24 Minnesota 66, No. 8 Michigan 
State 57: In Minneapolis, Voshon Lenard 
broke out of a shooting slump to score 17 
points and the Gophers shut down the 
Spartans, avenging a 54-53 loss last month 
to Michigan State despite being hobbled 
by injuries. 

No, 25 Purdae 94, Northwestern 57: In 
West Lafayette, Indiana, Cuonzo Martin, 
scored 25 points and set a school career 
record for 3- pointers. The Boilermakers 
moved to within a half-game of first-place 
Michigan State by defeating the Wildcats 
for die 23rd time in 24 games. 
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Toronto goalie Felix Potvin keeps his eye cm the puck as Kenny Jonsson, left, and the Blues’ Glenn Anderson collide. 

Whalers Stop Penguins’ Bid for Best Start 


The AssocioJed Press 

HARTFORD, Connecticut — Robert 
Kron scored twice, including a key goal 
late in the game, as the Hartford Whalers 
beat Pittsburgh, 4-2, ending the Penguins' 
bid for the best start in National Hockey 
League history. 

Kron, who opened the scoring Saturday 
in the first period, took a forwarding pass 
from Darren Turcot te in the third period 
and skated to the top of the left circle. 
There, he fired a shot in stride and beat 
goalie Ken Wregget at 16:54. 

The goal was important for Hanford, 
which had seen a two-goal lead cut to 3-2 
when Shawn McEacbern scored for Pitts- 
burgh at 6:36 into the third. 

The loss was the first for Wregget and 
the Penguins, who dropped to 12-1-1, leav- 
ing them two games short of tying the best 
NHL start held by Edmonton, which start- 
ed 12-0-3 in the 1984-85 season. 

Capitals 4, Nordiques 2: In Landover, 
Maryland, Craig Berube and Steve Jones 
scored 32 seconds apart in the third period 
as Washington beat Quebec, denying the 
Nordiques a chance to record a franchise- 
record eighth straight victory. 

Quebec entered the game on a seven- 
game winnin g streak, matching a franchise 
record accomplished three times, most re- 
cently during the 1985-86 season. The loss 
cost the Nordiques a chance to tie a team 
record of five consecutive road victories. 

The Nordiques (12-2-0) also missed an 
opportunity to overtake Pittsburgh (12-1- 


1) for the Eastern Conference lead and the 
best record in the NHL. 

Islanders 3, DevBs 2: In Uniondale, New 
York, Troy Loney and Patrick Hatley 
scored power-play goals 28 seconds apart 
late in the second period as the New York 
Islanders beat the New Jersey Devils. 

Tommy Soderstrom stopped 29 shots, 
winning his first game this season. 

Ughming 3, Bruins 1: In SL Petersburg, 
Florida, Roman Hamrlik and Jim Cum- 

NHL HIGHLIGHTS 

mins scored duringa 13-second span of the 
third period as Tampa Bay snapped a 
three-game losing streak with a victory 
over Boston. 

Hamrlik beat Boston’s goal tender, 
Vince Riendeau, on a slap shot from the 
right point with the Li ghtning on a power 
play that tied the score at 1-1 at 4:30, and 
Cummins slid a backhand into the lower 
right comer at 4:43 to give Tampa Bay the 
lead. Rob Zammier added an empty-net 
goal at 19:44 to produce the final margin. 

Maple Leafs 3, Hues 1: In Toronto, 
rookie defenseman Kenny Jonsson scored 
his first goal in his best game in the NHL 
as Toronto beat SL Louis. 

Brett Hull’s power-play goal with 5:15 
remaining spoiled the shutout bid of Sl 
L ouis’s goaltender, Felix Potvin. 

Canadrens 5, Rangers 2: In Montreal 
Mark Recchi scored two power-play goals 
to lead Montreal to victory over New York. 


The victory kept the Canadiens unde- 
feated at home this season (4-0-2) and 
evened their record at 5-5-4. 

Kirk Muller, Patrice Brisebois and Mark 
Lamb also scored for the Canadiens, who 
tied the Rangers 2-2 in New York on 
Thursday night Adam Graves and Darren 
Langdon scored for the Rangers (6-7-2). 

Canucks 6, Kin g s 2i In Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia, Jeff Brown fueled Vancouver's 
power play with a goal and three assists as 
the Canucks beat Los Angdes and spoiled 
the debut of the Kings’ goaltender Grant 
Fuhr. 

Geoff CourtnaD scored twice with the 
man advantage, and Trevor Linden also 
had two goals, one on the power play, to 
hdp the defending Western Conference 
champions win for only the third time in 
13 games and the ninth time in (heir last 10 
meetings with Los Angeles. 

Mighty Ducks 6, Sharks 3: In San Jose, 
California, Todd Krygier’s two second- 


Guy Hebert, a substitute, lifted Anaheim 
to victory over San Jose. 

The Mighty Dudes (5-8-1) had entered 
the game tied for last place in the Pacific 
Division, while the Sharks (7-5-2) began 
thegame in undisputed possession of firsts 
Fuunes 3, Stars 2: In Calgary, Alberta,' 
Theoren Fleury scored with 26 seconds left 
in overtime to lift Calgary over Dallas. 

Henry's goal lifted the Flames (7-5-2) 
into a first-place tie with the San Jose 
Sharks in the NHL’s Pacific Division. 
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Scotland Embarrasses France, 23-21, as England Bulldozes Wales 

.... . v «.»•■_ w J I ' .1. A«*Atlfir4 Tnumccnn\ handoff — France two 


•*];* 


By Ian Thomsen 

International Herald Tribune 


PARIS — “Now, we'll have some 
fun,*' announced the Saturday 


and decided, “They were much more 
simple than we were." 

Simple? What does that mean? 


morning front page of L’Equipe, the 
French sports daily, as if mgby 


They dominated us mentally and 
physically,” he said. 

While 'France floundered, Eng- 
land flourished in the rain in Car- 
diff. methodically overcoming 
Wales, 23-9. „ . 

Just three min utes into the Pans 
match, Saint-Andrfc was chasing 
down Thierry Lacroix’s kick for a 5- 
0 lead that seemed to put the French 
back on the swerving, daring path. 
They couldn’t recover their 31-10 
defeat at England two weeks earlier, 
but they aimed to rebuild confi- 
dence, and so a simple victory of any 
kind wouldn’t be enough against 
Scotland. The entire humbled team 
had been invited back for another 
chance by coach Pierre Berbizier, 
and they were expected to flourish. 

Quickly, then, as they twice more 
dashed inside the visitors’ half in the 
first 20 minutes, the French could be 


against Scotland would be played 
DerhaDs vrith an easel and a brush. 


perhaps with an easel and a 
The French had their vision of win- 
ning the World Cup in the most 
brilliant and vivid colors four 
mnmhs from now. But then Gavin 
Hastings came through bowling over 
the easels, the brushes snapping un- 
derfoot 

Scotland had never won in the 
Parc des Princes until Saturday, and 
not in Paris since 1969, when Has- 
tings was 7. Scotland won Saturday 
dramatically, outrageously, by 23- 
21, and the predominant color was 
the duD gray in Gavin Hastings's 
temples. 

The French captain, Philippe 
Saint-Andrt. thought about it later 


seen struggling not only against the 
Scottish grasp but also against the 
weight of their own ideal Fly-half 
Ghristopbe Deylaud hemmed and 
hawed as a teammate waited with 
the goal line disappearing from 
sight: it was preccaed by a Saint. 
Andris fumble, an echo of the Eng- 
land match when France lost posses- 
sion 26 times (the equivalent of one 
turnover for every minute the ball 
was in play). 

Hasting s cannot afford to dither. 
At 33, inbis final season, every day 
on the fidd is a struggle for him. 
Until its recent beating of C a n ad a, 
Scotland had gone 18 months and 
nine games without a victory, and 
Optain Hasting s had taken the 
brunt of it. From those depths the 
Scots amazingly find themselves 2-0 
in the Five Nations Championship, 
with a home match against Wales 
positio ning them to visit England (3- 
0) March 18 for the Grand Slam. 

The transmogrification seemed to 


begin in the 23d minute when Has- laud’s kicking, for a drop-kick under From around Townsena’s handoff were supreme 

tings landed a monstrous 55-meter the bar, and Tor giving Scotland po- not on the wing, not ° f f loose and the feeling is grow- 

penalty: out of his side of the world sition for its famous, final try. He but up through the gut of the brencil England has ail the ingredi* 

andtumWing through the posts at hinted that he would drop Deylaud defense. He was gone, and the las mg to win the World Cup. 

SteotoauL - and others; surely be will reconsider meters were his sprinting parade, emulated his 

The Scots had been playing a safe Lacroix, who missed two penalties ducking through the posts as .» f scored twice 


insiriw gamg that by French stan- and three conversions. Berbizier 
dards gave the impression of weak- complained about the hope lost 
ness, a fear of daring: but as Has- since last summer’s twin victories at 

I .1 L >L. \r«. t u S'kW<n,- u .,-lu tk. Ail 


ttn « came bursting through the New Zealand: “Obviously the All 
middle it turned into the most cer- Black jerseys have made everything 

■■■■■■ - a bit Wackmonr minds and we can’t 

FIVE NATIONS RUGBY see very clearly now.” 
tain kind of strength. The ball came He talked metaphorically about 

to center Gregor Townsend, whose ^bad Sf?SiSt F 22S 

lock bouncedoff the French and and the outiook te a 6nght patch 
• i. us e u.v am vine m time for the World Cup. 


FIVE NATIONS RUGBY 


tain kind of strength. The ball came 
to center Gregor Townsend, whose 


kick DOuncea on cue i icuuj ouu — - ; — . — — , 

back into his arms for his first inter- amvmg m tune for the World Cup. 


national try. Within two minutes 
France’s vision had been turned up- 
side down to 10-5. Another penalty 
by Hastings, who would finish with 
18 points, made it 13-5 at the half, 
when Deylaud was seen arguing with 
his own scrum-half Guy Accoce- 
beny. 

Berbizier later would fault Dey- 


hinled tuat be would drop ueyiaua aeiense. nc was B uuc, tow jn the world coip- 

and others; surely he will reconsider meters were his sprinting parade* md emulated his 

Lacroix, who missed two penalties ducking through the posts as if they RfO 1 Underwood ^ 

and three conversions. Berbizier were the doorway to the Hotel de brother Ttray, who sewed rw.ee 
complained about the hope lost Ville — the crowd standing, half- against F^<*^ a ***eOT ^ 
since last summer’s twin victories at cheering a half-horrified moan. Dry- [us first at ^ Anns eaosg jn» 
New Zealand: “Obviously the All ly he converted the go-ahead. A few Welsh only once looked luce g 
Black jerseys have made everything moments later the game was aver. the England 
a bit black In our minds and we can’t By now the French were cheering the Wales did provide spirited opposi- 
te very clearly now." visitors and booing their own. tion in the first half with some elevw 

He talked metaphorically about ■ For England, the third round Sat- touches 
the bad weather raining on France urday was a day to cvercomejinxes; Jones who a trv :r 

and the outlook for a bright patch the team won only their second vre- that could have raultea uy 
arriving in time for the World Cup. toryin Cardiff since 1963. captain leuan Evans hadheld on to 

As the match flickered on, the It was England’s third victoiy of t****"- w , . nrtm John Da - 


As the match flickered on, the « — V 

ad been turned up- crowd was alternately booing and the championship and if Scotland Arc for stamping in the 

5. Another penalty cheering, caught between the style manages to defeat Waks ai Murray- vies die earne was^etfively 
) would finish with promised and the victory slipping field in two weeks, Twickenham will 6l&tnnou game 
■.* a t »k~ fciif omv hnct the prand slam decider on over. . . .. 


Jones who made one incisive break 
that could have resulted in a try if 
captain leuan Evans had held on to 
the ball , . _ 

But when Wdsh prop John Da- 


bost the grand slam decider on 


At least they were going to win March 18 in an ideal aperitif to the 
with only two minutes left, though World Cup in South Africa, 
no one seemed especially happy England did not reach the heady 
about it, when Hastings appeared heights of the 31-10 victory over 


over. 1 . 

“We bad the game won before the 
incident," said the England captain. 
Will Carling. “It was a great win. 

(Reuters) 
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FRIDAY'S RESULTS 

Miami 1H 24 28 tt— 71 

Now York 24 2* 24 14-100 

M: RKe4-T0M 12, Owens 11-23 4-726; N.T.: 
Davis 7-12 2-3 21. Anfhanv <-10 3-6 19. Re- 
bounds— Miami S* (Owens, Asking I), New 
York 45 (Mason ID. AmWS— M iami 1< (Colas 
51. New York 29 (Harper, Anthony SI. 
HWIMOC 30 25 29 25—109 

Washington 23 33 IB IS— 92 

H : Oirtcutt 7-11 2-3 IB. Ola luwon 12-21 6-730; 
W; Howard 9-21 2-3 2a Wrtoer 7-14 ir? TO. 
Rebounds— Houston 47 (Chtlcutl 141, Wash- 
ington 45 (Wetter 131. Assist*— Houston 22 
(Oraxler 9}, wmnlngton 20 (Webbor 7). 
PMMeipaia 19 19 23 20- 12 

OrtOMo 24 37 11 35-129 

P: williams 8-183-4 19, Barras 7-1 7 WJ IS; O : 
O'Neal 15-22 o-l 3a Haraanm IMS 74 71. 
Rebounds — PmlodalotvJa S3 (Williams 14). 
0 Honda <2 (Grant. O' Neal 91. Assists— Phila- 
delphia 21 (Graver 61. Orlando 2V l Royal. 
Show 6). 

Indiana 34 23 27 W— 110 

Minnesota 23 1> 19 13- 78 

l; Smite 1M7 2-6 24 Milter S-ll 64 (6; m: 
West 5-147-7 17, Reofcs44l0-12 IK Retaends— 
Indiana 59 (a Davis ID. Minnesota 43 
(Laettner 91. Assists— Indiana 31 (Jackson 
101. Minnesota 16 (RMer, Martin 4). 
ealdeo State 30 30 34 23 IB-139 

Pboenlx V 34 M 34 7-123 

G: Gatling 10-13 6* 24 Hardaway 1MB 3-4 
USarawoU 12-268433; P: Bwklev 15-256-10 
28, Perry 9-19 56 24 Raboaods— Golden State 
48 (Alexander, Gatling 8). Phoenix 56 (Bark- 
ley 13). Ass is ts Golden State 39 (Hardaway 
W>. Phoenix X l Materia 111. 

Detroit 23 14 X 31-M2 

CMcaga 22 32 29 34-117 

0: Mills B-12 3620. Houston 17-202-233; C; 
Kukac 15-15 5-0 31 Armstrong 541 1-2 IX RO- 
boaeds— Detroit 46 (Milts 8). Chlcaao 62 ( Ko- 
kob Perdue 11 ). Asaista—Oetralt X (Daman 
6), Chlcaga X (Pigpen 9). 

Attmto 33 V 24 27—110 

DalkH M X 16 19- X 

A; Smith 9-1504123. Blaylock 10-1104124; D: 
Mastttm 9-18 64 27. Jackson 11-X 5-7 27. 
Reb ou n d* — Atlanta 45 (Long 12). Dallas 47 


(Jones 12). Assists— Alberta X (Blaylock 91. 
Dallas 22 (Kidd. Jackson 6). 

Seattle XXX V—m 

Portland M 32 M 22-114 

3: Schremot 6-13 44) 18, Kemp 12-19 64 30, 
Payton 9-14 0-2 Ws P: Miltons 10-14 4-5 24 
Strickland 7-15 7-921. J. RaMntan 9-12 2-2 26. 
Re b o u B d s S eattle 42 (Kema 71. Portiid 56 
(WtlRorns 12). Assists— Seattle 72 (Pavtan 
10). Pan land a (Strtckkmd 101. 

BastM 25 is 32 W 12 10-121 

LA. COppers X X 24 23 12 U— 127 

8: Wilkins 8- 19 64 25. Podia b-W 4-12 22 
Montrass 13-152-3 X; LA.: Vauaht 11403625 
Richardson 9-14 M 22 Seatv 9X 14-12 28. 
Rebounds— BostonaS ( Radio 13). Lai Angelas 
55 (Vaught 16). Assists— Boston X (Douglas 
6). Los Angeles 27 (Richardson 10). 

SATURDAY'S RESULTS 
Detroit *3 23 21 H- IS 

Charlotte a 29 22 17— tIB 

D: Du mors 7-1604 Is. Houston 6-9 1-2 H; C: 
Johnson 1M4 5-10 X, Burrell 5-7 4-5 IS. Ra- 
Boantfs— Oafratf 45 (Curlcv W, Charlotte 49 
(Jehnsan. Burrell, Mourning 41. Assist*— De- 
trait 19 ( Dawkins SJ.ClmrtofTe 34 (Bowes ID. 
Cleveland 21 IS 34 23-41 

New Jersey 3* 26 1 U— 75 

C: Mills 7-18 5S 21 Brandon MS 1-3 T9 jNJ.; 
Gilliam 5-11 2-2 12 Morris 4-13 3-4 ML R*- 
booeds— Cleveland 44 (Hill 11), New Jersey 51 
(Beniamin I2J. AhMs- C leveland X l Bran- 
don 6), Now Jersey X (Anderson 7). 
Denver SHU 19—19 

PhBedetpMa 24 21 X 22-45 

D; Abdul- Rauf 919 LI 19,SI)fh 7-13 3-4 17, D. 
Elll* 7-10 04) 17; P : Wright 8-17 2-21KBarmB- 
127-924. Rebounds— Denver SO (Mutaniba 17), 
PMMkMofiia 43 ts. Williams 13). Assise— 
Denver x (Abdul-Rauf 7), PhUodelHila X 

(Barra* 10). 

AMaeta M 21 17 25— 97 

San Antonia XXX 23—111 

A: Smith 6-M LI 1& Biavlock 6-13 90 12 
Norman 7-141-419; S: RoMmon 919 9324, Del 
NggrolMB 64 31.Ha hounds Attontoi8(Cor- 
blnSt.San Antonia 60 (Rodman lit. Assists— 
Atlanta 17 (Blaviock 6), San Antonio 22 (Riv- 
ers 61. 

emcaae 2S » 7i 39-111 

Milwaukee 31 X 31 M— 111 

C: Kufcoc 915 6-7 V. pipoen 915 1-2 IB; M: 
ROlhn son 91791024. Baker 11-1956 22. Mur- 
dock 917 912 2S. Rebounds— CMcaga X ( Per- 
due. Langley S). Ml Iwaukeo 55 1 Rocinson 17). 
Assists— Chicago X (Kukac 6), Milwaukee 24 
■Murdock 10). 


Oklahoma, Monday; 9 Kentucky (18-41 TO- 2) 
beat Florida (13* 7-5) 87-77. Next; at Na U 
Alabama, Tuesday; 9 iMcWaao State ITB-4, 
10-3) last to No. 24 Minnesota (197, 94) <957. 
Naxt: vs. Michigan, Tuesday; 9, MIssouh <19 
4. 7-1) las 1 to Oklahoma (79964) 9449. Hunt: 
vs. Nebraska Wednesday. 

19 Arkansas (21-5,94) beat Mtasi ssl n ot (9 
H *4) 15-70. Next: at LSU. Wednesday; IL 
SyrncBM (176,194) kMttaSetan Hall U9K7- 
71 1974. Next: vs. Ptttsburgh, Tuesday; 19 
Artaaea Stale (19-6. 94) boot Southern CatL 
ftmla <7-14, 917) 74-70. Hunt: vs. Ho 19 On- 
oon, Thursday; K Wake Forest (17-5. 86) 
beat Na X Gaoreta Tech (199, 66) 7362. 
Next; at Clemson. Wednesday; IB. Alabama 
(186, 84) Deal Auburn < iM. 97JB6-73. Next: 
vs. No. 4 Kentucky, Tuesday; it. Oregon (156, 
95) last to Washington stale 1134. 84) 7649. 
Next: of No. 12 Arizona State, Thursday. 

n lawn State (197,54) beat Caferoda <1L 
11.2-9) 10968. Next: at Na.22 Oklahoma State, 
Monday, Peb. Z7) 22, OtdaiMmia State (197,9 
2) beat Nebraska 1144, 9D9343. Next: vs. 
Kamos Slate, Wednesday; 2L MlttiMiwI 
State (174,93) boat Tennessee (914,2-11)69 
52. Next; vs. Vandorbfft. Wednesday ,*2Sr Per- 
due (196. 94) beat Northwestern (917, >12) 
9447. Next: at Ohio State, Wednesday. 


Other Major College Scow 


Boston X 34 19 23— 98 

Utah XXX 19-IN 

8: Brown 918 5-7 X, Douglas 7-13 44 19; U: 
Malone 10-22 10-14 30, Hamocek 7-13 *4 It. 
R (bounds— Boston 51 (Ellison 10), Utah 41 
(Malcna 11). Assisto-Baston 15 (Wilkins. 
Douglas 41, Ulan 29 (Stockton 15). 

LA. CDooem n 22 17 n— n 

Sacm mon ta 33 34 24 18-199 

LA.: Massanbur05446MPIatkowsld7-13 
3-3X; S: WHIIami6-124-71K Rtahmand 11-14 
M 2S. Rebouods— Las Angela 44 (Outlaw 7), 
Soc n niianto 63 (Pol mice ID. Assist*— Los 
An g elas 24 (Mdwdsan 5), Sacnenento 31 
(Hurley, Wsbb 71. 

Seattle V 24 V 37—139 

OoMen Slate XXX 29-117 

S: Schrermf 91* 19« X. GUI 915 M 22. 
Payton IMS 36 X; G: Gottaig 1914 64 26, 
Hardaway 7-M 4-7 21, Sorewsll 911 1913 30. 
ngfa gen ds 3 e otH s<t ISdraml. Perkins 9), 
Gotten state 50 (Gatling 12). AssWs-ttattte 
24 (Pavtan 7), Golden States (Hardaway ?9). 


Top 25 College Reauha 


Haw the tan X teams la The Anedotod 
Press’ men’s coneeaboaketbaKpetltaradSaL 


LCoonecHcet (292, 191) lost to No. 15 V1L 
tanavo (194, 12-2)96-72. Naxt: vs. Boston Col- 
lage at Hartford. Tuesday; 3. Kansas (2Mb 9 
2 1 beat Kansas State (1912.24)7967. Next: at 


BAST 

American U. to. Rlehmond 79 
Brawn 64. Columbia 96 
Buckngll 71, Lafayette 49 
Buftato 75, Yaungstawn St. 72 
Colgate 92. Army M 
Cornell 74, Yale 65 
Fordham 62. Notre Da me a 
Georgetown 77. Providence 74 
Ho<y Cron S3. Lehigh 81 
Maine 61, Vermont 59 
Manhattan 67. Siena S4 
Monmouth. H-l. 81, Falrteigii Dickinson 63 
Mount st. Mary's. Md. 6*. Rider 90 
New Hampshire 78, Ha r tford 75 
Pent 86, Harvard 73 
Pom Si 74. WHccmlh 67 
Pittsburgh 67. Miami 61 
Princeton 57. Dartmouth 48 
Rutaors 79. Rhode island 63 
Seton Hafl 82. Syracuse 74 
St. Fronds, NY X, Robert Morris X 
St. Fronds. Pa 98, Lang Island u. 88 
St. John's 73, Boston Codogo 69 
VlllaflovQ 96. Connecticut 73 
waamr 76. Marlst 74 
Xavier, Ohio 81 Gaorga Was h i n gton 75 
Brawn 81 Cornell SS 
Contsius 75. SL Peterto 67 
CdinriMa 79, Yale 69 
Delaware 87. Northeastern 58 
Draxrl 79. Boston U. 70 
Iona 18, Niagara 80 
Penn 73, Dartmouth ta 
Princeton 6K Harvard 59 
St. Banaventure V, St. Joseph's 41 
SOUTH 

AkteB trml ngtwm 71, Duawesne 49 
Atabama 86, Auburn X 
Alabama St. WK MM. Valley St. 83 
Austin Peay 64 Tann e s e ee Tech 63 
BfftMne-Coofcmon 7Z Dataware 54 71 
Centenary 94 SE Loutskma X 
Charieitan Southern 7Z Uberfy X 
Co(L at Charleston 67, Cent. Florida 66 
Combi SL IK N. Corpora A&T 60 
Dovlason 70. atodel 51 
E- Temwsseo ». 84 AmottctUon St. 74 
East Carolina 14 William 9 Mary 9 
Fta International 84 Campbell 72 
Florida X. 42. damson 57 
Furman 83, W. Carolina 72 
Gaarga Mason 98, Jamas Madtsan 94 
Geaneta 98. LSU Of 
Grambitna St. 97. Jackson M. 83 
Jaduanvilta 4& Loutskma Tech 58 
Kentucky *7. Florida 77 
Marshall IX, VMI 62 

MdrOalttmant County 74 N.G-Greerabaro X 


MA-e. Share 89. Florida asm 86 
Memphis 77. Marquette 71, 20T 
Mercer 94. Samtord 90 
MkMIe TewL 77, Tennessee X. 76 
Mltslidopi ». 60, Tenn es s ee 52 
Murray St. 14 SE Mteourl 55 
N. Carolina St. 84 Date 79 
N.C Charlotte 84. Vo. Commonwealth 71 
NjG-AshevUle 57, WMhrap 43 
ULOWHminstoR 73. Old Dominion 71 
NE Laubiano 108, Sam Houston SL 83 
MW Louisiana 74 Stephen F Austin 73 
Prairie View 94 Alcorn st. 89 
Radford 61 Coastal Carolina 61 
3, Carolina X. *4. Morgan ». X 
Southern Miss. 77. South Florida 75 
Stetson a. Georgia St. 44 
TerairtHarftn 85, E. Kentucky 79 
Texas Southern KS> Southern U. 80 
Tn-Cfiattanoeoa 76. Quanta Southern ta 
Vondertoilt 91. south Carolina 84 OT 
vtrainia Tech 78, Tulane 66 
W. Kentucky (4 South Alabama 78 
Wake Pared 73, Gaorela Tech 42 
MIDWEST 

Bowling Green X. Toledo 00 
Brudkrr 94, H. Iowa 69 
Detroll 82, La Salle 67 
Drake 74 9W Missouri st. 75 
E. Illinois mi, Troy St. X 
E. Michigan 74 Bali St. 72 
Evansville 69. Creighton 99 
IIL-Cnicaoa 85, Wls.-MllwaikM 71 
Illinois St. T04 S. ilikwjs 98. 2ttT 
Iowa 83. OMo St. 66 
lews St. 108, Colorado <8 
Kansas 74 Kansas St. X 
Miami, OMo 79. Cent. MlehHwn 54 
Mi nnesota 64 MWitoan M. 57 
MKriCansat City 74 NE Illinois 77 
N. ill Inals M> Buffer TO 
Ohio U. 75, Akron X 
Purdue 94 N ur t t iwo s loi u 57 
Vatparwso 84 Cent Camwcffcut SL 63 
W. Illinois 94 Chicago St. 75 
W. Michigan 74 Kent 56 
WIsrtSrean Bay 74 Loyola IIL 56 
tOUTWWBST 

AriL-Uthg Rock 77. SW Louisiana 60' 
Arkansas 14 Mlsiisslppl X 
Houston 84 Texas A&M X 
New Orleans 74 Lamar 64 
Nlcholb St. 84 North Texas 75 
Oklahoma 94. Missouri 89 
Oklahoma St. 91 Nebraska S 
Texas Tech 84 Southern Math. V 
Texas- Arlington IN. McNeese St. 85 
Texas-Pan American 74 Arkansas St. 46 
Ttxas-San Antonio 84 SW Texas SI. 82 
Tofsa 79, Indiana Sf. 66 
WMdto St. 53, Oral Roberts a 
FAR WEST 

Arizona SL 74 Southern Cal 70 

CS Northridge 104 Cal Pofy-5LO 66 

Colorado St. 83. Taxas-El Paso 74 

From st. 64 Ah' Farce 63 

Lane Beach SL 74 UC Santa Barbara 61 

Montana 64 Montana St 64 

14 Arizona 84 Idaho 31 X, OT 

Nevada 74 UNLV X 

New Mexico 64 Wyoming 61 

POcMe 84 UC irvfne 83 

Portland 74 Goruana 71 

S. Utah 94 Sac ra mento 34 44 

Sen Diego 74 Penpert O ne X 

San Diego Si. 54 Brigham Young 52 

San Franctooo 72, Loyola Marvmaunt 70 

San Jose SL 84 Cal SL-ftillerton 77 

Santa Clara 77, SL Mary's. CaL 62 

Utah 64 Hawaii 57 

Utd) St. 74 now Mexico st. 63 

Washington 64 Dragon 5L 63 

Washk ei tc n St. 74 Oregon 91 

Weber SL 74 Boise SL 68 

Iddta 61, E. Washington 54 


South Africa tamings: 2234 <50 ovan) 

Taranto 

7 

6 

3 

17 

46 

46 

Indio innings: 20P9 (50 avers) 

Wtontoag 

4 

8 

3 

11 

4S 

56 

South Africa wan by U runs. 

Dallas 

3 

8 

2 

8 

36 

42 

ONE -DAY INTERNATIONAL 

Awli nfln ts New Zeakmd 

San Jose 

Pacific DHrman 

7 5 2 

16 

32 

49 

Sunday, in AncMmwt 

Catoary 

7 

5 

2 

16 

46 

35 

Australia tamtngs: 254-5 (50 avgra) 

Edmonton 

6 

6 

2 

14 

40 

46 

53 

New Zeattnd tamtams: 22 m (50 overs) 

Anahatan 

5 

8 

1 

11 

32 

Autrada wan by 77 run. 

Las Anoetes 

4 

7 

3 

11 

41 

46 

THIRD TBST 

Vancouver 

3 

5 

5 

11 

37 

47 


Potdstao w Zimbabwe. Last Day 
Sunday, la Horan, Zimbabwe 
Pakistan 2d kmlnm: 258 an out (941 avers) 
Zimbabwe 2d Jottings: 139 
Pakistan wan by 99 runs, and wan series 2-1. 


HOCKEY 


NHL. Standings 


BASTBRN CONPBRBHCE 


N.Y. Islanders 
N.Y. Rangers 
Florida 
PMiedatohki 
Tampa Bov 
new Jersey 
Washington 


W L T Pts 
6 4 2 14 


Northeast DtvtokM 
Pittsburgh 17 1 1 25 

Quebec 12 3 0 21 

Boston 8 5 1 17 

Montreal 5 5 4 14 

Buftato 6 6 1 13 

Hartford 4 8 3 11 

Ottawa 2*26 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Central Dhrtsloe 

W L TPtll 

Detroit 9 4 1 19 

Chicago B 4 1 17 

SL Louis S 5 1 17 




Arabella 

Grand Hotel 

Frankfurt am Main 


The 

Grand Hotel 
of our Time 


Downtown location, 
complete health club 
with indoor pool. 


Speciality restaurants: 
Japanese & Chinese cuisine. 
Sushi-bar. 

Bar with live music. 

13 banquet & meeting rooms 


FRIDAYS RESULTS 

N.Y. Iskanders 8 T l 0-2 

New Jersey 8 118-2 

First Period: Nona; Second Period: NJ.- 
fBcher • (LemEeux. McAtotas); N.Y.-Klr» 3 
(Vaske, Flatter); (pp); TMrd Period: NJ.- 
ARwItn 1 (Guerin. Ml I ten); N.Y.-Hogue 4 
(Vaske, Green); Overtime; None: Shots on 
goat: N.Y. 9-6-4-8—19. N_i. 1 l-12-l 1-3—37. Goat- 
lee; M-Y- aodontrom. NJU Broduur. 

Ottawa 8 2 8-3 

Tamna Bov 1 ■ 8—1 

Pint Parted: T-Coto 3 (Grattan. Anders- 
rail; Second Period: O-Pfcard 1 (Neckar. 
Bonk); OwthtoaW 2 (Bank, Picard); TMrd 
Period : Nana; Stmts on goal: 0 12-7-6— 24 T 9. 
16-75—44 Ataffee; a Beovpr*. 7, Pimm, 
bestea 1 1 

Florida 2 1 1—4 

First Period: F-Mettonbr 2 (Lomakin. 
WeoUev): |pp). P-Murphy 3 IHulL &kntd- 
(and); B-Neetv 10; Seooad Period: B^xer- 
kowski 4 (Sweeney, Bournue); B-Smol Iraki 4 
(Moke (a. Swaencrl; U»). B-Hefnnr 2 (RMd. 
Huacraft); F-SknKftmd 2 (Smith. Hull): 
ThW Period: B- Donato 2 (Hetnze) : F-Lowry 
5 1 Bet tanger ); Shots oa goal : B 11-15-13-W. F 
5-4-5—14. 80a Be*: B, Rtondeau. F. Vattles- 
brouck. FHzpotrick. 

Edmonton 8 0 2-2 

Detroit 1 2 •-* 

First Period: D-Yarfc 1 (Ltastrom. Jonn- 
ten): Second Period: D-Kazkw 4 (Fedorov. 
Yunnan); loo). D- Brown 5 (Fedorov. Cot- 
ter); D-Brown 6 (Koakw. prtmeau); in); 
Third Parted: E-Corson 5 iMorchanL Kenne- 
; dy); E -Carson 6 (Arnatt.Marehment); Shots 
oe goat: E 54-12— 24. D 12- U-6— 32. Goalie*; E. 
Hanford, BrotttwaM. D. Osgood. 

St. Loan 1 1 3-4 

Winnipeg 1 0 1-3 

Plrsl Period: W-Oarrin Shannon 1 (Munson, 
Emerson]; (pp). W-Darrvi Shannon l (Tko- 
chuk. Steen); SL-l. Looerrlere 3 ITtkkonen, 
jannsan); Second Period: SL-Shonatam 4 
ITardH.Hculder) .- Third Period: SL-t.Umer- 
rl ere 4 (TlXkonen); W-Darrln Shannon 2 
(Quintal 1 SL-Andorson 1 Uotmaon. Boron); 
Stmts on eool: 4L- 641-72— 24 W 13-10-11— Gl. 
Ooanes: SJ_ Joseph, w, ctwveldoe. 

Sam Jose 10 1-4 

Las Angeles 0 • 0-0 

First Period: SJ.-Oatiien 2 (Sykoral; (sti); 
Second Period: None; Third Period: $J.- 
Baker 3 ( Norton) ; (an) ; Shots on foal: S4. 7- 
7-5—19. L-A. 17-9-11—37. Goalies: SJ. I rbt 
LA. Hrudey. 

vanamver * 8 8 0-4 

Anahriai I 8 1 9-4 

First Parted: v-Adoms 2 (Bure. Cullt- 

maral; (sh)A43cHtos 2 (RuccfiMD; V-Bure 5 

(Courinall); Second Period: None; TWtd Pa- 
rted: A-Wllliams 1 (Karpov. Kariva); Over- 
time: Nano; Sbotaan goat: V 12-W-4- 1— 27.A*- 
6142—33. Booties: V. Whitmore. A, Hebert. 


Pgofca) : WWHHer 2 (AIBson. Johnson); (Pal- 
Q-Stmen 1 ( Fareberg, Nolan) ; Shot* 00 goal: 
Q 7-7-10-24 w 7d-»— 24 Ooanes: Q, Ftsei w. 
Datoe. _ 

Hew Jersey 1 1 M 

NLT. I slander s 1 3 

First Period: NJ.-Nkta ermaver 3 (Driver, 
MocLaan): (pp). N.Y.-Ferraib 9 (Ftatfey. 
Kkm); Second Period: Nj.-MocLetxi 4 
(Charske, Stevens): N.Y.-Loney 2 (Vaske. 
Taraean); (pp). N.Y.-Flollev 2 (Ferrara, 
King); Ipo»: TMrd Period: None; Shot* oa 
goal: NJ.4W-»-31.N.Y.4-1M-24.aoaMes: 
N J. Termt N.Y- Sodersfram. 

Boston I • 

Tampa Bay » ■ *-* 

First Ported: S-Mafceta 1 iLeoeh. Oates); 
(pp); Second Period: None: TMrd Parted: T- 
HamrlUc* (Crass, Grafton! j (pp). T-Cummlns 
I (Bureau, Wlemer); T-Zomumr 3 (Sawrd. 
Bureau) ; (enj ; Shots on goat: a 1144—25. 7 7- 
124—19. Goodes: B. Rtendaau. T. PuoPfl. 

SL Louts 1 • H 

Toronto 2 ■ 1—8 

PWt Period; T-Jomsan 1 (RWtey, Bars- 
chunky) ;T-Crtilg 3 ( Andreychuk, GUI): see- 
oad Ported: Nana; TMrd Parted: T<HU 2(GII- 
mour, Sundtn); (bp). SL-Huh It, Owl; Stmts 
an goat: S4_ 44-11-24 T 15-13-M-44 Ooat- 
tev so- Joseph. Casey. T, Patvln. 

NY Rangers 1 I •— * 

Montreal 3 1 2-0 

First Period: M-fteccM 4 (DamotmussA, 
Mutter); (pp). M-Mutter 4 (Damdiousse, 
Schneider); (pp). N.v.-Groves 6 I Loetah- M. 
Messier); (pa); second Period: N.Y.-Lono- 
don 1 (Boukoboam, Kocur); M-Brtsebols 1; 
Third Parted: M-RecdM 5 (Rodm. 

Scftnakter); (pp). M-Lamb 1 (Schneider, Bra- 
net); Sbohon aeal: N.Y. H-io-U-as. M 10-5- 
8—24 Gocd)m; H-Y* Richter. M. Roy. 
Aaobetm 1 2 2—6 

Son Jose 3 8 8—8 

RrsJ Period: SJLWhtTnev 6 (Foltton. Frie- 
seti); A-Lebeoul [Karpov, Forner);SJ.-Ellk3 
(Syfcora. WMtawv); SJ.-Butoayav2 lOaoHfwh, 
Makarov); ASemcnav 2 (Kariva, Camback); 
tap); Second Parted: AKrygtar l futtou); 
A-Krveter 2 1 van Allen. Lebeau) ; Third Peri- 
od: A-Dourls4 (Semenov): A-Deuris iienl; 
Stats oa goal: A 6-124-24. SJ. 12-10-7-29. 
Goalies: A, Shtolenkav. Hebert. SJ- Irba 
Vanc ou ver 2 4 e-6 

Los Angeles 8 2 8—3 

First Ported: V-Courtmtn 4 u. Brawa Omr- 
mfc); (pal. V-Geflnas 2 ( Latovette l; Second 
Period: LA.4ydar 3 IKwtl GrelzkV); IPP1. 
V-Llndon S (J. Brawn); (bp). V -Courinall 5 
(Bofiven. j. Brown); (po|. LA-Grefiky 4 
(Granola Kurrl); (po). v-Unden 6 (Mcin- 
Ivre. Babych): V-J.Brown4 (Lalavetto. Un- 
Cen>; (00); TMrd Period: None; State an 
goal; V ia.9.11— ja LA. 0-12-12—34 Geattes: 
V. McLean. LA, Funr. 

Dallas I 1 8 8-4 

p lJ q qy y 110 1*4 

Flrsl Period: D-P. Groton 3 (M. Dcrmetlv.K. 
Hatcher); c- Ntew wendyk 6 (Sullivan. Plou- 
ry); Second Parted; C-Fieury < (Retdw, 
Hkmwendrk); (pp). D-CavaJIW 1 1K. Hatch- 
er); TMrd parted: None; Overtime: OF lev 
ry w (NleawemtykrZatapski); Smfsrngaai: 
D 944-7-22. C 9-13-15-1-35, Goalies: D, 
MOM, C KkkL 


Queans Par* Range r* 1, M lOwatl • 
T ot t en ham t, Southampton 1 
wattord b Crystal Pataca 0 
waives T, Leicester a 
Newcastle X Manchester CHy 1 
Liverpool 1, Wimbledon ) 

Manchester Untied 4 Lee* 1 

ENGLISH PREMIER LEAGUE 
Coventry 2, West Ham 8 
Sheffield Wednesday I, Aston VHta 2 
FRENCH FIRST DIVISION 
Nantae 4 Moritouas 8 

FRENCH CUP 
Ttord RWMd 
Auxarra I, Bardraux 2 
St Leu 1. Strasbaura 3 
MantpeUlar 1, Mutt 2 
BastM b Nancy 1 
Mu mouse 1, Angers 8 
Marseille 1 Beauvais 0 

GERMAN FIRST DIVISION 
M5V Dubbura 1 Savor UanHnean 0 
PC Cologne 4 Elnfrocftt Frankfurt 0 

sc ^ 

Hamburg 5V b VfB Stuttgart 2 
Kaiserslautern 1, Bayer Leverkusen 0 
Warder Bremen I, Dynamo orasetan 0 
VtL Bochum 1. Bayern Munich 2 
I860 Munich 1, Borussta Dortmund 5 
ITALIAN FIRST DIVISION 
Cagltart Z AC Parma a 
Cranenese b Ptomnfh* 0 
Genoa 1, as Roma 0 
Internazldnate 1. Brescia 0 
Juverrfus 1, Napoli 8 
Lotto L AC MHan 0 
Padova 4. Torino 2 
Reggiana b Bari 1 

Stondtngi: juventus, 45 paints; Parma 39; 
unto and Rama 34; Sampdortoand Ptorsn- 
tina. ll; Milan. 30; Cagliari and Bari 29: In- 
iernadanate, X; Torino, Faaeta and Mo- 
gall. 24; Genoa 21; Padova, 28; Cr em onet. 
19; Reneksna imd Brescia 11 


SPANISH FIRST DIVISION . 
B ar celona 4 Esoangl 0 
Real Sactodad X A fletfca de Madrid f 
Oviedo Ztenoom t 
valkxtoUd 2, Campw te to 0 i 

Dtoartlvo La CerudobRachig daSmitondara 
Cotta X Snorting da Gllon 0 
Bette X Athletic de BHbao 0 
Lagranes a Sevilla 2 


GOLF 


fell: 


PM sores Sander to the \A mMtoiKgad 
(dtri 480880) Uxtegton PGa got! ch am pi on 
i*k over toe wW W Mgds ram Oott Ctrt> 
coarse la JeMwHtarw Seats Africa: 

Emto Bis. South Africa *5-71-71-64-271 
Hdgir Weesats. South Africa 68-7 2 6 9 44 -273 
Van niUHPb England 66-71-7144-274 
' any Jahnsftxw, Zlmbdbwe 0-7849-67—274 
Mar* McNunv, Zimbabwe 68-7247-67-04 r- 
dtarren Scteitte, South Africa 44-TH447—474 < 

Trevor Dadds, Namibia 66-71 467P- 273 
Mlchoet Janma Sweden 7F71-7844— 27* 
Mato Hdlllwg, S weden 7348-6946—276 
Joy Townsend, United States 0-74-7846-277 


CENTHNARY SERIES 
Indtor*. Statb Africa 
Saturday, to Hamfltan. New Zealand 


Konrad'Adenaaer-Str. 7 
D-60313 Frankfort 
Tdepfaone.: ++69 - 29 81 0 
^ Fax: ++69 - 29 81 810 


SATURDAY’S RESULTS 
Pitt sbur gh 1 D 1-2 

Horttora 2 1 1-4 

FlrstParted: H-Kran5 (Janssens); P-ttas- 
fund 2 (Hudson); H-Carsun 1 (Glynn. Sander- 
son): Second Period: H-P ranger T.loai: 
TMrd Parted: F-McEochem 4 (CuHea Mur- 
pnvi; H-Krun 4 (Turcotte); State animal: P 
18+9— 3b H 13-11-13-37. Goalies: P, Wrap- 
getL H, Burke. 

Quebec gil-4 

Washington D I 3-4 

Fkxf Period: None .’Second Period: W-Bon- 
dra* ( Johansson. Khristlchl; (pp).Q-Young3 
(Oar*, Saklc); TMrd Parted: W- Berube 1 
(Pearson, Cato); w-jones 2 iKanawakbuk, 
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DYNASTY CUP 
China b South Kama 0 
Hono Kong u. Japan 3 

DUTCH FIRST DIVISION 
Dordrecht 40 1. Ate* Amsterdam 3 
Scoria Rotterdam 1, Virus* Arnhem 1 
NEC Nijmegen I, RKC Waatwilk 2 
Willem ll Tilburg 1. Htvmoord R otton to m 2 
Groningen Z Valendam 2 
Utrecht 7. MW Maastricht 2 
Rada JC Kern rode Z, NAC Breda 0 
ENGLISH FA CUP 
Fin* Round 
Evsrion 5. Norwich D 


PARIS OPBN 
SMdfttate 

Steffi Gret (D.Germany.deL Jana Novotna 
(3), Czech ReauMc.646-2; Mary Pierce m. 
Prone* dot JivAtafoU M), Craatta 64, 6-4. 
Pinal 

Graf del P torch, *4 +1 • 

MILAN OPEN 


Boris Becker (1), Germany, del. Petr Korda 
(6). Czech neaubHo 7-6 (7-3), 6-7 (3-7), 6-2; 
Yevgeny MoMbev IS). Russia def. Goran 
Ivanisevic (2), Croatia, 7-9, 6-7 (4-7), 64. 
Final 

Katolnlkav def. Becker, 7-5, 5-7, 74 (84). 
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Tomba’s Slalom Streak Ends in Japan 
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The AssacuiicJ Press 

FURANO, Japan — AJbcno 
Tomba’s seven-race winning 
streak in the slalom ended Sun- 
day when he skied off the 
course during the First run. 
opening the way for Michael 
Tritscber of Austria to win his 
first World Cup race in four 
years. 

Tritschcr completed his two 
runs in 1 minute and 47.94 sec- 
onds, 0.72 seconds ahead of fel- 
low Austrian Mario Reiter. 

Ole Kristian Furuseth of 
Norway was third in 1:48.83, 
and Jure Kosir of Slovenia, the 
first-run leader, slipped back to 
fourth in 1:48.99. 

Tomba, bidding for a record 
eighth slalom victory in as 
many starts, instead remained 
in a tie with Sweden’s Ingemar 
Stenmark, who won 7 of 10 sla- 
loms in 1977, and Luxem- 
bourg’s Marc Girardelli, who 
woo 7 of 10 in 1985. 

“After 10 races, they are able 
to defeat Tomba in the slalom 
with the course setting” Tomba 
grumbled. Before Sunday, the 
Italian superstar had 10 vic- 
tories in 12 races, the other 
three coining in giant slaloms. 

The tight first-run course, set 
by German coach Sepp Hanser, 
was difficult for others as well, 
with four of the first six racers, 
including Tomba, failing to 
reach the finish. 

Tomba went off about seven 
gates from the finish and com- 
plained later about being un- 
able to get into a rhythm. 

“I am tired,” he said. “I don’t 
understand why I am tired. Per- 
haps it’s psychological. ” 

“Maybe I need a holiday," he 
said. 

Tritscber enjoyed his victory 
but said, “It would be even bet- 
ter if Tomba had finished the 
race. Maybe next time.” 

Tritscber dedicated his vic- 
tory to Sweden’s Thomas Fog- 
doe, the 1991 World Cup sla- 
lom champion whose career 
was ended by a skiing accident 
Feb. 7. Fogdoe was fourth in 
the slalom standings when he 




Muahan HalamVilcalcn 

A disconsolate Alberto Tomba, who skied off the course. 

suffered injuries that are ex- turns, Tritscher said. While he 
pected to leave him paralyzed, was trailing slightly going into 
The first run was much more the second run. he said:“I tried 
difficult because of the tight to attack, but l was careful, too. 


because the visibility was not so 
good. It was a tough racing 
day.” 

He said be fell his second run 
had been too stiff, “but it was 
OJC.” 

With Tomba out of the way. 
Kosir had a chance to close up 
in the overall standings. 

Tomba remained at 1.050 
points, but the drop back to 
fourth in the second run halved 
Kosir\s potential take and he 
added only 50 points, going to 
620 for the year. Tbe five-tune 
World Cup overall champion, 
Girardelli, another who could 
have taken a big step forward, 
instead finished sixth; be re- 
mained third overall with 603 
points. 

Still, Girardelli can’t be 
counted out. While Tomba, 
who doesn’t ski in downhill or 
supergiant slalom races, has 
only three races left, Girardelli 
is among the all- rounders who 
have 11 remaining. 

Exiting the first run along 
with Tomba were Finn Chris- 
tian Jagge of Norway and 
Thomas Stangassinger of Aus- 
tria, winners of the last two 
Olympic slaloms. 

Tomba, who has won 43 
races in a 10-year career but has 
never hod a victory in Japan, 
was in trouble on Saturday be- 
fore the giant slalom was called 
off due to high wind. Kosir led 
Tomba in tbe giant by .82 sec- 
onds when tbe race was halted 
after 23 of tbe 64 men in the 
field had started. 

The race was rescheduled for 
Monday. 

Matt Grosjean of Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado, was the only 

American Finish er on S unday , 

placing 26 th in 1:55.67. 

Grosjean said he had been 
stricken with the flu on Satur- 
day, and he had wanted to ski 
aggressively Sunday, “but f 
didn’t have the energy.” 

Chip Knight of New Canaan, 
Connecticut, and Erik Schlopy 
of Park City, Utah, did not fin- 
ish the first run, and Paul Casey 
Puckett of Crested Butte, Colo- 
rado, was disqualified. 


Wachter Wins 2d Straight Giant Slalom 


The Associated Pros 

ARE, Sweden — Anita 
-Wachter of Austria won her 
second straight World Cup gi- 
ant sl alom, beating the defend- 
ing overall champion, Vreni 
Schneider of Switzerland, by 
0.51 seconds. 

Wachter, who took her first 
giant slalom of the season last 
month at Cortina d’Ampezzo, 
Italy, had a combined tune of 2 
minutes, 1.87 seconds Saturday. 

Schneider, who trailed 
Wachter by almost a second af- 
ter the first run. tamed in the 
second fastest windup run of 
the day, but it wasn't enough. 
She had a total time of 2:0238. 

The viability was poor in the 
morning ran because of the 
snowy conditions. 

“The first run was very good 
for me, although I had snow on 
my goggles,” Wachter said. 

“I had very good glide in the 
second run. I made some mis- 
takes on the upper part of the 
couiae. But the lower part was 
very good.” 

Wachter switched her brand 
of skis at the start erf the season, 
and she struggled in the early 
races. “But now Fm siding as 
wed as ever,” sbe said. 

Wachter, 28, one of the most 


experienced skiers on the World 
Cup circuit, clinched her only 
overall crown during tbe 1993 
Work! Cup finals in this north- 
ern- Swedish resort. 

“This is a special place for 
me,” die said. *1 like Are and 1 
like Sweden. This is a very good 
course for me.” 

Wachter advanced to third in 
the giant slalom standings, with 
295 points. Heidi Zeller- 


Baehler of Switzerland, fifth on 
Saturday, leads Schneider, 410- 
389. ■ 

The Olympic champion Deb- 
orah Compagnoni of Italy, fifth 
after the opening run, docked 
tbe fastest second-run and 
moved to third in 2:02^9. 

Spela Pretnar of Slovenia 
placed fourth in 2:03.18 fol- 
lowed by ZeDer-Bacbler, fifth in 
2:03.25. and Madlen Summer- 


World Cup Race Results 


■Mm): I. Mkteil Trltacter, Aixtno, l 
minute. 47.W seconds (SM66UI); 1 MWto 
Rritar. Aorta 1:4&M (572S-5U1); X Ota 
Christian Funartfc, Norway. 1:4823 (S&42- 
SJI); 4. Jura Kosir, Slovenia, 1:4839 15081- 
S2SB); s. Seoosltan Affltaz. Franca 1:49JB4 
UMMUI). 

4. Marc Gtranteflk UmxnOoura, 1:5025 
IXJH4ZZW 7. MlOtaef won Omenlven. Swti- 
Mriama 1 -Jtt50 (5MVB491 : X FObto eta erta- 
nta- Italy, 1:5055 (5X7851.771; 9. KtafH Andre 
AomodL Norway, 1:5074 (505952.15); 10 
Yves Dlintar, Franca 1:5039 (58.1442431. 

ftalom rtaa dWtas (offer traces): 7. Alberts 
Tomba Italy. 700 points; Z Tritscher. <77; X 
K ode, 385; 4, Rettar. J19; 5. Furvsefft. 301; a 
Timas Foodoa Sweden. 2W: 7. Thomas Sv- 
kcraA»srta252;OAai>ea25e;9,vaaOruera- 
M M2; W. GfranMH. 224. 

Oman smM cop moocmi (offer a 
races}: V Tomba 1A50 points; 2, Kosir, A2D; X 
GlrnrdolL 403; 4. Guenther Mader. Austria 
5381 & AomodL 509; L Trttsdw. 477; 7, von 
Graeatoen.<24; O Luc Alshaed. Franca 449; 
9,HaraMStranM4nseaNorvMy.<S7> 10 Rol- 
ter, 415. 


Assads Sa t u rd ay from the women Y ptant 
MemhiAraSwMea:l,AaHaWoctiter,Au>- 
lrta.2:0U7(592t-l:02.l«) f&Vreni Schneldar, 
M W AtM (1:0041-1 :01 J7); Xltaba- 
rah CampaenonL Italy. 2:0259 (1:5085- 
l^lJK); a Soria Pretnar, Slovenia 2:03.18 
(1:0080-1 :BU0|; 5. HeUI Zeller-Baetitar, 
SwNzerfcreL 2:0X25 (lrt»T.n- l.-flLM). 

6. Mo d ta n Summermailer. Sw l be ri ona 
2:8X44 (1 :01 JV-1 :01.93 ) ; 7.5arria NeLSwBzer- 
taa 2:0045 n:an7*-1M71); X AJnhoo 
Ibarra Astriorra Stain. 2:0153 (1:0154- 
ldu»l; 9, Urska HrovoL Slovenia 2:BXM 
ll:0UA-l;ao54); 18. Seitata Lefrana Franca 
1:0X72 (1^090-1.-0274). 

SIsrtddnpndM (after*!* races): ), 
Zener-Baeblcr^lO pokrts; 2, Schneider ^89 ; X 
woctaor. 295; 4. Sabfna PamminL Holy. 230; 
5. ComaamtanL 220; 4 Martina EriLConno- 
nv. 193; 7. Pretnar, 172; OMarkma WontwL 
Norway. 168: 9. (tie) Kalla Seb&teer, Germa- 
ny and Biralt Heath Liechtenstein. 144. 

Overall world cm* daadtass: l.SebJqpcr. 
Btapatnlo;2.2>l ta r n ae hta r,821;XS ri inridir. 
M2; 4 Pfcabo street. Untied Stalea 405; & 
wachter, 593; a Era 548; 7, Perailta Wlbera, 
Swedea 489; V Hilary Uwdi. United -States, 
434; 9. CotnaaenanL 345; » Pretnar, 329. 


matter of Switzerland, sixth in 
2:03.44. 

Germany’s Katja Seizinger, 
who was 17th. retained her 
overall lead with 893 points. 
Zefler-Baehler is second with 
821, Sdmdder third with 742 
and Picabo Street of the United 
States fourth with 605 points. 

Street won Friday’s downhill 
here, her third World Cup vic- 
tory of the season. 

Heidi Voelker was the top 
American giant slalom finisher. 
20th in 2:05.57. Another Amer- 
ican. Eva Twardokens, also fin- 
ished in the points by placing 
25th in 2:0629. 

Krista Schmidmger, the oth- 
er U-S. entry, was 5Jst and next 
to last in the first run and didn't 
qualify for the second. 

Pemilla Wiberg of Sweden, a 
former Olympic and world 
grand slalom champion, didn’t 
eater the competition. Sbe cut 
her right leg after a fall in Fri- 
day’s downhill and needed sev- 
en stitches. 

Wibera, the Olympic com- 
bined slalom and downhill 
champion, is expected to com- 
pete on the World Cup circuit 
again next weekend at Maribor, 
Slovenia. 
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ACROSS 

« March 
Instrument 
s Succeed In life 
IS Brigham 
Young's home 


14 DesertHke 

15 Sky Wue 

is Jesus' attire 
IT Date tree 
is Sight at sunup 


A world leading 
information management 
company dedicated 
to tra m orming business 
and government to enrich 
people's lives. 
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an* Need Is 

the Girt’ 
(“Gypsy* song) 

21 Nav. rank 

22 Hosts' 
counterparts 

z3 Nutt tty 

25 Has with 

2s Undamaged 
28 Hemmed 

32Move(Bwacf8£> 

33 Membership on 
wan street 

34 Days of the 
dinosaurs 

35 Card game 

35 Salesmen 
sometfmesleaw 
them 

38 Neighbor of Md. 
40 Touch 
42 N5A star 
Thurmond 

aa Escorted 
45 Capital of Saia 
California None 
4T Early invaders of 
England 

48 Gafiup product 

49 Father, to Lfl 
Abner 

so Intematfonal 
org. 

53 Untold centuries 

54 Butterfingers's 
cry 

57 Stamp on some 

mail 

SsTaBow source 
so Baton's head 
si individual items 
S2 Narrowly defeat 
83 Jim-dandy 
8« Discharge 
65 Destine for 
trouble 


1 Tidbit In Toledo 

2 Caspian leader 

3 Love letter 

4 Halsey, tor one 

5 Most willing 
c Layer in the 

atmosphere 
7 Minks and 


a Prince VaEanfs 
firstborn 
s Flare up again 

10 imperativeness 

11 Bushy dumps 

12 Help in the 
holdup 

« Chops 

19 Night in Mines 

24 Court coups 

25 Start of a 
Dickens title 

25 Farrakhan's 
belief 

27 Weeper of myth 

28 Seven: Prefix 

29 “Hello" 

30 Watergate 
Senator Sam 

31 College heads 

33 Minute 

37 Similar item 

38 Light 
punishment 

41 Racetrack 
figure 

44 Told all about 

46 Caesar's 
partner In 50’s 
TV 

47 Most 
reasonable 

49 Displays 
petulance 

so Sweeping 
hairstyle 
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51 Lunchtime 

52 Salinger girt 

53 Actress Mams 

55 ‘ My Heart" 

(1913 hi!) 

56 Stalk 

58 Chang's 
Siamese twin 
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Plagued by injuries, Steffi Graf had played only two matches in the past five months but has regained her No. 1 ranking. 

Graf Defeats Pierce in Paris Open 


By Christopher Garey 

Inumanonai Herald Tribute 

PARIS — The party tine in professional 
tennis is that if you slay away too Jong, tbe 
game begins to pass you by. Take an ex- 
tended break and you forget how to handle 
the big points with aplomb. Take a break 
and yon lose the precious burnish chi your 
shots that allows you to fall back on in- 
stinct under pressure. 

On Sunday, Steffi Graf beat Mary 
Pierce, 6-2, 6-2, in tbe final of the Pans 
Open. So much for tbe party line. 

Coming into the tournament, Graf had 
played precisely two matches in the past 
five months: both in New York at the 
Virginia Slims Championships in Novem- 
ber. A chronic back problem had kept her 
out of action for most of last fall; a 
strained right calf musde had forced her to 
pull out of the Australian Open in January. 

But though she arrived in Paris feeling 
edgy and uncertain, her fears quickly melt- 
ed away in the heat generated by a string of 
aces, sharply chipped backhands and lung- 
ing forehand winners. She ended up win- 
ning the tournament without missing a 
beat, dropping a set or, she insists, feeling a 
twinge of pain. 

And on Sunday, sbe saved her best for 
last, dominating Pierce, the player who has 
shone most brilliantly in GraTs absence. 

“It’s a bit much to say that 1 didn’t 


dream of this kind of week, but it’s sort of 
true," said Graf, who, at least temporarily, 
regained die No. 1 ranking she had relin- 
quished to Arantxa S&ntibcz Vicario by 
slopping the Australian. “I came here on 
Monday and Tuesday still not sure wheth- 
er I would be able to play the tournament 
To come out and beat two top five players 
and play great rennk t I didn’t expect some- 
thing like this could happen.” 

Her coach, Heinz Gunthardt sounded 
even more pleasantly surprised. 

“For me, this was an amawug display ” 
he said. “If somebody else went through 
what she did, they would come out here and 
not win a match. It’s not because of^ what we 
did the last two weeks. It’s certainly not 
because of what we did the last six months. 
Itfs because of all tbe work she's pot in tbe 
last 10 years and talent, raw talent.” 

Pierce, the 20-year-old who plays fm 
France but remains more at ease speaking 
very American English, has plenty of raw 
talent herself. And last summer when Graf 
was ostensibly healthy. Fierce was the 
dominant one; stunning the German star 
in the semifinals of the French Open by the 
familiar scene of 6-2, 6-2. She beat Graf 

S in the quarterfinals of the Virginia 
, and when she swept through tbe 
field last month to win her first Grand 
Slam title at tbe Australian Open, a chang- 
ing of the guard appeared imminent. 

But if Graf can continue to play like she 
did Sunday (a big “if” in light of the bone 


spur on her sacroiliac). Fiance may have to 
bide her time at No. 3 or Na 2 a while 
longer. 

“Steffi was Steffi today, and I was a step 
too slow,” Pierce said. “You have to be 100 
percent to beat her, and I wasn’t quite 100 
percent.” 

Remarkably sharp from the start, Graf 
kept Pierce constantly off balance, even in 
the second set when the exchanges were 
considerably less one-sided. She served su- 
perbly, finishing with 10 aces and nearly 
that many service winners. From the base- 
line, she was brutally efficient and no- 
where near as error-prone as she had been 
in Paris last summer. 

“I approached this match in a totally 
different spirit,” Graf said. “At the French 
Open, I felt my tennis was off. I was 
struggling with toy game and my head on 
court Today, I was looking forward to the 
match, I was there aD tbe time, and I think 
I believed in myself more.” 

A shy and private person whose gifts led 
her into one of tbe most glaringly public of 
professions, Graf has king been her own 
toughest critic. But in the months to come, 
her belief in herself probably will depend 
less on her shotmaking and more on her 
health. 

“Stretching before practice; stretching 
after practice; ice afterward,” she said. 
“This is new for me, and that’s the way it 
will be for as long as I play.” 



With 6-Under 64, Els Wins 
PGA Event in South Africa 
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Erme £2s, sinking a 30-foot putt on 
the 17th green, on his way to victory. 


Reuters 

JOHANNESBURG — The U.S. Open 
champion Ernie Els, two shots behind the 
leader overnight, shot a 6-under-par 64 on 
Sunday to win the $390,000 South African 
PGA tournament by two shots. 

Els, tbe South African who first won tbe 
tide in 1992, had a 72-hole total of 271, 9 
under par foe the tournament. 

With his victory, his second in just four 
appearances on the South African tour and 
his seventh victory around the world in the 
last 13 months, Els topped the final South 
African tour Order of Mont with earnings 
of 460,488 rand ($129,800). 

Fellow South African Roger Wessels 
matched EIs*s closing 64 to finish second 
on 273 while Mark McNulty of Zimbabwe 
posted a three-und ex-par 67 to share third 
place with compatriot Tony Johnstone 
(67), Warren Schulte (67) of South Africa 
and Van Phillips of Britain (66) on 274. 

The overnight leader, Trevor Dodds of 
Namibia, posted a level-par 70 to fin is h 
seventh on 275. 

Els went out in 31, with birdies at the 
first, fifth, sixth and seventh holes. He 
came home in 33, with further birdies at 
the 1 1th, 13th, 14th mid 17th and dropped 
shots at the I2th and 15th. 

After the match, Els said: “1 fed great 
Yesterday, 1 wasn’t a happy man after my 
71 and today I set my sights on 63 to win. 


“The greens were very nice today after 
the overnight rain and you could really fire 
the ball at the flag.” 

Els said, however, that he was still not 
totally happy with bis performance. 

“The ball is still a little forward in my 
stance and my swing is not totally in place 
at the moment. But I’m going to work on it 
over the next couple of days.” he said. 

Wessels, four shots off the pace going 
into the final round collected six birdies, 
two bogeys and an eagle in bis closing 64. 

Dodds, the 1990 South African Open 
champion, dropped down the Ieaderboard 
after two bogeys in his outward nine of 35 
for a level-par 70 to finish five-under for 
the tournament 


Kenny Peny shot a 5-under-par 67 on 
Saturday to regain the lead after four 
zounds of the Bob Hope Chrysler Classic, 
and Curtis Strange birdied seven of his last 
nine holes in a 9-tmder 63 to pull into a 
four-way tie for second. 

Peny, who was tbe fim-round leader, 
was at 23-under 265 after 72 holes of pro- 
am play. Strange, David Duval, Tommy 
Tolies and Harry Taylor, the leader after 
the second and third rounds, were two 
strokes bade at 21 -under 267. 

The low 70 pros and ties will play the 
final round Sunday at Bermuda Dunes in 
Palm Desert, California. 


On a Gamble , Stars and Stripes Takes Yacht Race 


The Associated Press 

SAN DIEGO — Dennis Conner’s Stars 
and Stripes came from more than a minute 
behind America3 on the final run to find a 
better breeze and score a surprise victory 
over the all-women team in America’s Cup 
racing off San Diego on Saturday. 

America3 h«d seemed well in control at 
the turn for the finish tine. But Stars and 
Stripes gambled on a fres h e n i n g wind to 
the left of tbe course that lifted the boat 
past the women to its first victory of the 
third round of the defender trials. 

The victory boosts Stars and Stripes to a 
tie with Young America on 13 points at the 
top of the defender scoreboard. America3 
has 7 points. 

Stars and Stripes' tactician. Tom Whid- 
den, said despite the standings, it was diffi- 
cult to get an early reading on overall 
performance. 

“This has probably been the roost fluky 
series that Fve seen,” be said. “Honestly, 
we’ve had a hard time assessing when 
we’ve hram fast and we haven t been fast. 


Tbe other thing is that we are raring two 
very different boats.” 

On the challenger course, the top three 
syndicates. Team New Zealand, oneAos- 
tralia and NZL-39, all won and moved a 
step closer to seeming one of four semifi- 
nal berths. 

Raring on tbe defender course was de- 
layed by almost an hour to allow Stars & 
Stripes to drop its mainsail and replace 
broken b att ens. 

About 10 knots of breeze was blowing 
whoa raring began. Pan! Cayard at the 
wheel of Stars and Stripes won tbe right 
hand ride of the course and had a 4-second 
lead going into tbe fust beat. 

Stars and Stripes held its advantage in a 
tacking duel mid sailed to the inside posi- 
tion jnst before the top mark, forcing 
America3’s Leslie Egnot to make two extra 
tacks to go around the buoy. 

Conner headed downwind with a 35- 
second edge but the women were again 
slowed, this time by tbe spectator fleet 
which they had to dodge before starting 
the run. 


The women gained slightly downwind 
hut saved their best move for the second 
beat. As the wind dropped to around 8 
knots and began to shift to the right, 
America3 lifted past Stars and Stripes and 
put its nose ahead. By the halfway mark of 
the 18.55-mDe (29.6-xSomeier) course, the 
women were 1 minute, 36 seconds in front. 

“They hooked into a nice shift which we 
didn’t see;” said Whidden. “The tipoff 
should have been a lot of haze and smog 
coining off the shore.” 

On the second run. Stars and Stripes 
gained slightly but Araerica3 held a com- 
fortable lead mto die last lap of the course. 
Tbe critical move came after the fifth mark 
when America3 sailed to the right and 
Stars and Stripes headed left in the hope of 
finding more wind. Conner chose the cor- 
rect course and swiftly made up the deficit, 
leading by 68 seconds at the end. 

“It was pretty catastrophic,” said Amer- 
icas helmsman Leslie Egaot. lc But we stiD 
had a slight advantage.” 

Stars and Stripes beaded (eft and chose 
the proper course, overtaking the women. 
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Making There Agree , in Real Time 


By WiUiam Safire 


W ASHINGTON — “There’s millions of el- 
derly Americans who live on Social Securi- 
ty, who depend on Medicare," said the House 
minority leader, Richard Gephardt of Missouri, 
making a not unpopular observation, but treat- 
ing all us geezers as singular. 

The man who may be challenged for the 1996 
Democratic nomination by fellow Democrat 
Gephardt also treats the real subjects of his 
sentences as singular: “There’s the talkers,*’ said 
President Clinton, “and there's the doers." 

There is milli ons? There is talkers? We stand 
cow, in linguistic awe, before the mysterious word 
there. It can be an adverb (“There you go again"), 
a noun (“Let Newt take it from there'*), an inter- 
jection (“There, there, our day will come”), and a 
pronoun replacing a name (“Hi, there"). 

Today we examine the use of there as a “dum- 
my subject," with no derogation intended of the 
gentlemen whose usages I cited. 

There are two kinds of dummy theres. One is 
the existential there, as in “There are two kinds, 
etc.” It is always indefinite and unstressed, per- 
haps because It is not the true subject of the 
sentence, which is “two kinds" in a sentence that 
means “two kinds exist,” The other is locative, 
and usually definite and stressed: “Right there is 
the money” tells you where the money is, even as 
“the money” remains the true subject. 

Why do so many people use there is or there's, 
construing their dummy subject as singular when 
the true subject that follows the linking verb is 
plural? Otto Jespereen, the great Danish gram- 
marian, took a guess: People sometimes begin 
speaking before they know what their true sub- 
ject will be. 

Shakespeare, unvexed by our modern rules of 
agreement, was all over the lot on this issue. In 
“King Lear,” Gloucester warns his bastard son 
(no, wait — his illegitimate son. No, wait — his 
out-of-wedlock son). “There is strange things 
toward, Edmund; pray you be careful." But m 
“Julius Caesar," his dummy subject took a singu- 
lar verb that matched the true subject’s number: 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men.” 

Gertude Stein, however, beloved in Oakland, 
California, for her “There is no there there” in a 


1937 autobiography, used a dummy there for a 
real there, with the proper singular verb. 

We can do as well as Stein and better than 
Shakespeare. If we agree that subject-verb agree- 
ment counts, then we should agree that the verb 
following the dummy there should agree with the 
real subject that dribbles out after the verb. 

To shore up my confidence, I turned to one of 
the great grammarians, James D. McCawley, the 


linguistics professor at the University o( Chica- 
go. Did he agree with me that such usage as 
“there’s millions” should be condemned? 

“The only sorts of usage that I condemn.'* he 
responds, “are those that obscure useful distinc- 
tions and thus force others to do extra work 
when they want to draw the distinction. Here’s 
the orders and the like clearly does not fit that 
description. But if it’ll make you feel better to 
condemn it, I won’t try to take away the (in this 
case) innocuous pleasure that it would give you. 

“Unlike many of the usages that prescriptive 
grammarians condemn ” says the only man in 
Unguis lies whose reputation challenges Noam 
Chomsky’s, “which contribute to clarity and effi- 
ciency (the so-called split infinitive, for exam- 
ple), this one doesn't buy any advantage that I 
know of, and so you probably wouldn't do any 
barm by discouraging people from using it.” 


Brandishing a brace of dead ducks. President 
Clinton said of his hunting experience: “I really 
started feeling like a real person.” 

Time for a reality check (a term that comes 
from Freud's reality testing, “to separate the real 
from the imagined"): really is an adverb meaning 
“actually” (not “figuratively”), but is used main- 
ly as an intensifier. 

Real is an adjective meaning “true, genuine, 
not apparent or illusory." As an adjective, it 
correctly modifies a noun, as in the president's 
"real person." However, you should not use an 
adjective to modify a verb; that's what adverbs 
are for. Thus, Tm real tired” is incorrect; you 
should be ratify tired. 

What, then, is real time? Can tune, which is 
known for marching on, be bogus? The term was 
used first in 1953 in a mathematical publication; 
“the solution of problems in ’real time', Le., in 
conjunction with instruments receiving and re- 
sponding to stimuli” That meant “right then” or 
“now,” but it soon began to stretch; Ln I960, The 
New York Tunes was writing about weather bu- 
reau attempts “to make ‘real time* forecasts of the 
weather — forecasts fresh enough to be useful/' 

That same stretching is going on today. To 
most computer users, real time means “on line, 
interactively, without delay.” But not everyone 
uses real time to mean “immediate, going on at 
the moment.” In the Senate Whitewater hearings 
last year, it was observed that witnesses would 
have been better off telling the truth “in real 
time” rather than dribbling it out over months. 

In real reality, then, we really have two senses 
to real time: “live, not recorded,” and “the value 
of being contemporaneous.” 

New York Tuna Service 


A Designer 


By Brigid Grauman 


A ntwerp. Belgium — “i could 
just sit here glumly in the dark, 
complaining about the winter,” Jan 
Van Lierde says, acting out the scene, 
swinging the slim designer lamp 
around io beam a small patch of yel- 
low light on his desk. He then lets his 
head droop, imagining that “it's 6 in 
the evening and already dark outside, 
that no one has called me all day.” 

But since Van Lierde is one of the 
world's leading lighting experts, this is 
not the way he chooses to behave. 
Instead, on a typical gray Flemish 
winter evening, he switches on every 
light he can. 

“My wife says: ‘Shouldn't you turn 
off a few lights? You’re sitting there 
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watching television, and the lights are 
on all over the house, and in the gar- 
den,”' be said. “She doesn’t think 
how wonderful I’U feel when 1 get up 
to go to the kitchen, for instance, as I 
walk through the blazing house.” 

He needn’t worry about the electric- 
ity bills. His company, Kreon, which 
started out as a small lamp shop in 
1981, is now a lighting consultancy 
firm with a line in light fixtures, pro- 
ducing some 30 models in a factory in 
the province of Limburg, It employs 
65 people, has doubled its turnover m 
a year to 240 million Belgian francs 
($7.6 million), and has been scooping 
up awards, including the Grand Oscar 
Global Concept at the 1993 Batimal 
fair in Paris. 

Van Lierde, 40, has installed lights in 
deceptively simple and discreet ways 
all over the world. He has plugged in 
Philippe Starck's Paramount Hold in 
New York, Mario Bellini's Design Cen- 
tre in Tokyo, the Palais de la Decou- 
verte in Paris, the Cafe de Marly at the 
Louvre, Verona’s Scarpa Museum and 
Florence’s Palazzo Strozzi His most 
recent work indudes the new Alliance 
Francaise in Singapore, designed by 
Dominique Perrault; the revamping of 
the Sydney Opera House: Giorgio Ar- 



Jan Van Lierde, a leading lighting expert, knows bow to “speak the same language 

lierde believes in the most sqpbisti- 
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as architects. 


mam’s offices in Milan, and a palatial 
private villa in Tuscany. 

He spends most of his waking hours 
thinking about light. It’s a passion be 
has had since childhood, when the 
first thing he did when his family 
moved and he changed bedrooms was 
to set up the lights and his stereo. The 
rest came later, and still does. Not 
because he is, or ever was, afraid of the 
dark, but because for him light means 
comfort, and be likes comfort. 

“If you study the movements of 
someone’s eyes during an evening in a 
caffe,” he said, “you’ll notice that the 
glare causes the iris to open and close 
repeatedly. Thai shouldn’t happen. It 
means that the message to the brain is 
getting jiggled about the same way.” 
Nor is static light what we need he 
says. The best kind of light for opti- 
mum productivity, it seems, is fluores- 
cent tight that wavers ever so slightly.' 

A man of the techno age. Van 


caled techniques. He is a da m ant that 
quite soon his desk (now a casual 
jumble of Hong Kong dollars, pass- 
port, letters, sketches) will be clear 
forever. Faxes and scanned architec- 
tural drawings will enter straight into 
the computer. His engineers don’t use 
maquettes; they work in 3-D on the 
screens. Everything bis company de- 
signs is tested for glare, bulb life and 
environmental friendliness. 

Much of Van lierde’s knowledge 
and talent is rooted in architectural 
s tudies in Ghent and six years of prac- 
tice, during which he built minim al, 
sober, timeless houses that were rather 
like his lights. 

Everything changed when he be- 
came ill with meningitis and nearly 
died. By the time he was back on his 
feet, he had decided that he would 
refashion a career for himself in the 
lighting business. 


“1 realized that the architects wbo 
to my wife’s lamp shop very 
often had no idea what to do about the 
lighting," he said. “Then it occurred to 
me that there was a great advantage in 
the fact that I was an architect looking 
at an architect’s work, that I could 
speak the same language.” 

Many architects, says Van lierde, 
tend to go for designer names for their 
lighting, like Sotsa , Oterio, Mario 
Bona or Ingp Maurer. But although 
their work may contain humor, poetry 
and strong visual ideas, their lighting 
belongs more to the world of design, in 
which form, not science, predominates, 
and in which function is the main con- 
cern. His ambition is to one day con- 
vince people to buy a lamp in the shape 
of an ordinary box. Inside, they would 
t, was the 


know. 


source of true light. 


Brigid Grauman is the editor of the 
Bulletin, an English-language rrewj- 
weekfy in Brussels. 
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North America 

Moderate (are- wmiar cote 
span the northeast U.SA to 
00 Glam Canada. Snow and 
rain a poserfM Tuesday into 
Wednesday. Mild, mostly dty 
weather will reach from the 
Pacific to the Great Plates. 
Ontario and the Greet Lakes 
states win have spotty snows 
and b lack at unusual cold. 


Europe 

Reins end gusty winds will 
alternate with bouts ot dry 
weather from Ireland and 
U K. to Germany. Nether- 
lands. Belgium and nonhem 
France: also in much ot 
Scandinavia. Showers and 
drizzle will dampen parts of 
southern France to Portugal 
and nonham Span Tuesday 
Into Wednesday 


Asia 

Rain and dnzzla will wet 
south Chino, tedudteg Hong 
Kong to Taiwan, at times 
through Thursday. Wat 
weather will reach to near 
Shanghai; rains could begin 
In southwest Japan at mid- 
week. Tokyo, Nagoya and 
Osaka, as well as Seoul, will 
to dry end chilly through at 
toast Wednesday. 
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Before the Mall, Shopping and Socializing on Ladies Mile 


By Bemadine Morris 

New VorA rimes Service 


N EW YORK —In Milan, it’s Via Mon- 
te Napoleone; in Paris, Rue Saint- 
Honorfe, and in London, Bond Street. Ev- 
ery city has its special shopping area where 
part of the attraction is “just looking,” into 
the windows as well as at other shoppers. 

Even in the age of television, shopping 
remains a form of entertainment. In New 
York City, it took its modern turn in the 
period between the Civil War and the turn 
of the century in the area that became 
known as Ladies MUe, extending from 
Union Square to Madison Square, from 
what was then Sixth Avenue to Broadway. 

More than 150,000 people and 172 po- 
licemen were drawn to the opening of the 
Siegel-Copper store on 18th Street, in the 
shadow of the Sixth Avenue el, on Sept. 12, 
1896. The store sold feather boas, birds 
and clothes and had a restaurant that 
could seat 350 people. 

A. T. Stewart's plate-glass windows, in- 


stalled in 1862, spurred the development of 
window shopping as an outdoor sport. 

In “Ladies Mile: Emporia and Enter- 
tainments,” at the Museum of the City of 
New York until Oct. 22, photographs and 
paintings portray the street action as well 
as the cast-iron buildings that housed 
stores like A. T. Stewart, R. H. Macy, Lord 
& Taylor, Arnold Constable, Best & Co. 
and FAO Schwarz. 

Displays of clothing and artifacts show 
the goods that were sold in the stores on 
Ladies Mile. Some have disappeared, but 
others enjoyed renewal as the nde of shop- 
pers eventually moved uptown. 

Women dressed np to go shopping their 
wasp-waisted dresses with floor-length 
skirts and ballooning sleeves. They shopped 
not only for dresses made in Paris, but also 
for furniture, silver, linens and toys. They 
could also visit the restaurants and tea 
shops with their friends. To go shopping, 
respectable women in New York were per- 
mitted to travel without an escort, noted 
JoAnne Oban the curator of the exhibition. 

A tableau of the clothes people wore 100 


years ago not only shows the corseted 
shapes and elegant fabrics of the times, but 
is totally authentic as well. Each of the 
garments is known to have been sold in the 
stores along Ladies Mile. 

A cotton shirtwaist, from E, A. Morrison, 
a dry-goods store, has billowing sleeves, a 
white stand-up cellar and is typical of the 
daytime styles worn by shop gins and soci- 
ety women alike. It was among the first 
Fashion successes of the infant ready-to- 
wear industry in New York. M 

In an adjoining room is a display of 
silver pieces bearing names like Gotham 
and Tiffany. A note pad needle case and 
salt cellar dangle from a silver chatelaine 
to be dipped to a belt. A parasol with a 
stiver handle and silver calling-card cases 
are items that have vanished from every- 
day life. 

An occasional photograph of women 
crowded together at sewing machines or in 
offices gives another view of the sodal order 
of the day. It is a charming portrayal that 
tells you everything you need to know about 
one segment of big dty life a century ago. 
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Find out what you're missing with 
AT&T VSADirect* and Wbrld Connect* Sen ice: 

Jusi because you re out of the office doesn't mean 

you're oul of touch. Simply dial the AT&T Access ^ 

Number below of the country you're calling from..' 

In a mailer of seconds, you'll be connected with ait 

English-speaking Operator or voice prompt for clear., 

reliable connections !o the 1.5. or over 100 other 

countries. Charging ii io your AT&T Calling Can! can : 

minimize hotel surcharges and assure you econom-- 

ical AT&T rales, too. So go to the nearest phone and: 

check in with those who said. ‘'Don't worry about 

.i tiling. Alter all, that s reason enough to worry.- 
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